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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue War has lasted exactly one year. Any one who had pre- 
dicted that such a war, on such a scale, at such a cost, could 
last 365 days, probably involving an expenditure 
of £4,000,000,000, to say nothing of contingent 
losses, would have been forthwith voted a strait-waistcoat. 
Financiers, who naturally imagine the world to be governed 
by finance regarded such a year as an impossibility, while 
the most enlightened French and British soldiers, to whom 
finance is a secondary thought, were agreed in regarding 
a year of Armageddon as about as much as any nation in arms 
could endure. Nor did they see any reason to modify their 
view on the sudden and surprising collapse of the German 
offensive last September. On the contrary, as the enemy’s 
great coup had broken down and the initiative had passed to 
the Allies, it rested with them to organise an offensive which 
in its turn would bring the war to a triumphant conclusion at 
about Easter, or at the latest May, June, or conceivably July 
of this year. Hardly one competent expert in ten, and few 
of the best brains at the Front, supposed that August 1915 
would find us in substantially the same spot as in October 1914, 
if slightly further from Berlin. The Front should consequently 
be patient concerning miscalculations at the Back, for which 


the cheery optimism of our soldiers—a great gift in men of 
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action—is largely responsible, because the politicians who un- 
fortunately were allowed to inundate General Headquarters, 
returned during the winter with marvellous tales of the coming 
downfall of the Germans the moment we and the French “got 
going.” If we may say so, with all respect, distinguished soldiers 
cannot be too careful in their intercourse with politicians— 
described by Adam Smith as “crafty animals”»—who, above 
all things, detest preparing against to-morrow, still more the 
day after to-morrow. When they can adduce as a pretext for doing 
nothing, “The soldiers do not believe the war will last beyond 
June or July,’ we poor humble “pessimists” at the Back 
naturally cannot get a hearing for our modest sermons on the 
need for looking at least one year ahead and preparing for a 
prolonged war. In any event Lord Kitchener would have had 
a stupendous task, which has been rendered infinitely more 
arduous by the blind, unreasoning optimism which week after 
week floated from France, frequently borne by word of mouth 
by his own colleagues “fresh from the trenches.” 


Lorp KitTcHEnER alone, before the firing of the first shot, insisted 
as he had in 1899, when he was likewise laughed at for his 
Lord “pessimism”? about the impending Boer War, 
Kitchener that Armageddon would last Three Years. He 

doggedly set to work upon the creation of New 
Armies for a long war, as well as a Great War, and he is the 
very last man at whom mud can be thrown for any failure of 
foresight. If our political, military, and journalistic pundits 
had unreservedly accepted his diagnosis of the situation and 
probable course of events, and acted accordingly, we should 
be infinitely further on than we are, and material and personnel 
would be equally forthcoming. Unfortunately many clever 
people discounted his opinion by saying “ Kitchener pretends 
to believe in a long war in order to get recruits,” or “ Kitchener 
knows nothing about Europe or he would realise the impossibility 
of a highly organised industrial community like Germany, with 
a huge foreign trade, sticking it out. The moment she realises 
she cannot win she will make peace on any terms, because if 
she doesn’t there will be a revolution.” But as we now realise, 
Lord Kitchener had what is much more important than know- 
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ledge, namely flair, and consequently understood what he was 
talking about much better than his critics, even if out of con- 
sideration for Allied susceptibilities he refrained from _pro- 
claiming a painful opinion from the housetops. He is now seen 
to be an even greater national asset than on the day he was 
hailed to the War Office by the public, and it is more than ever 
the duty of the man in the street who has no axe to grind to 
uphold him against intriguers inside or outside the Cabinet, all 
of whom have some ulterior or personal object. It is peculiarly 
the duty of every soldier, whatever his rank, or wherever he 
may be, to do what in him lies to lighten the load of the War 
Minister, who is no more responsible for the sins of the War 
Office than the writer or the reader of these pages. Lord 
Kitchener might conceivably have licked this Department of 
all the impossibilities into some shape had he been appointed 
War Minister after the South African War—a suggestion con- 
temptuously scouted by the politicians of the day—and remained 
there ever since, but the suggestion that anything could be done 
towards cleansing an Augean stable of Incompetence during a 
Great War by a Minister engaged in creating brand new armies 
on an unprecedented scale, is on the face of it farcical. 


Do not let us waste time in barking up the wrong tree. The 
main thing is that we have at least reached the point of realising 
that this is not a short, sharp, and decisive war, 
Another 
Year but a long-drawn agony. One of the new Cabinet 
Ministers, Mr. Henderson, to whom the country 
is grateful for his frankness, has blurted out the carefully bottled 
fact that Armageddon will still be with us a year hence, while a 
highly significant article in the Morning Post (July 15, 1915) from 
a “French Military Correspondent,’ which has presumably 
passed two Censorships “gives us furiously to think” as our 
neighbours say, indicating as it does that our Allies are recon- 
sidering their policy and revising their attitude with that genius 
for looking facts in the face which makes them such a great people. 
They now realise that last year’s failure of the German offensive 
in the West did not necessarily mean in these days of concreted 
trenches and underground labyrinths, that the ball was at their feet 
whenever the Allies might feel disposed to make a move. There 
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had been much speculation as to the programme of the Germans, 
whose over advertised march upon Calais was regarded in com- 
petent circles as a blind, for the simple reason that it was too 
good to be true. In discussing the question “Are we at present 
face to face with a great German offensive, with an offensive ag 
complete as the enemy can make it ?” the writer answers, “I do 
not think so; at the same time I do not think that an offensive 
supported by still more massive infantry attacks and a still more 
insistent bombardment would enable the enemy to obtain results 
much more decisive than those which he hasachieved.” A close 
examination of recent French and German offensive shows the 
extreme difficulty of breaking through. Moreover even should 
the Germans succeed in breaking through it does not follow that 
they will be able to get through in sufficient force and repeat their 
movement of last year. “The mobility of the reserves, the 
extreme rapidity of the means of communication, would make it 
possible to check such an attempt immediately. A salient would 
be formed at the point where he had broken through, and his 
troops would be all the more exposed to our fire.” 


As the French make a religion of the offensive in which they excel, 
and as one of its most brilliant exponents, General Foch, has 
The lately conducted some wonderful operations in 
Sites the Arras sector, during which the Germans 

suffered tremendous losses, such an admission in 
an accredited French writer is instructive as indicating a modifica- 
tion of view which cannot fail to exercise considerable effect on 
the campaign. “ In the present situation of the forces on either 
side it does not appear that the breaking of the line is possible, 
and that even in the improbable case of it occurring, it would 
not have the strategic importance attributed to it by certain 
imaginations.” This naturally prompts a question as to the 


advantage of taking the offensive which the writer answers as 
follows: ‘* Certainly for the Allies at present the advantage is a 
distinctly slender one. The offensive, however, had its raison 
d’étre when the enemy was throwing very large forces on the 
Russian Front. Regarding the situation as a whole we were 
bound to manoeuvre on the Western Front in order to relieve 
the pressure on the Eastern Front ; but however important our 
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effort might be, it was not calculated to alarm the enemy to such 
an extent as to paralyse or slacken his operations in Galicia and 
Poland. There can be no doubt that he had methodically pre- 
pared during the winter both effectives and ammunition with a 
view to a double offensive with the following objectives : On the 
Eastern front, (a) the liberation of Galicia, (6) the capture of 
Warsaw. Onthe Western front, (a) the ousting ofthe French from 
Alsace, (b) the capture of Verdun.” If the offensive be not an 
absolute necessity to the French, Germany has far more cogent 
reasons for perpetual attack. The Allies have on their side 
numbers and money, while against them lack of preparation. 
“ Of these three elements the first two will only attain their 
maximum after a lapse of time, and as for the third it is only time 
that will enable us to set it right.” On the other hand Germany 
is deeply interested in preventing us from profiting by these 
factors. “She is bound to act quickly. She has not the same 
resources in money, nor can she replace her men soeasily. Finally, 
she is bound to reckon with the danger of Balkan intervention 
and her only way of preventing it is to act speedily.” 


THERE is consequently no reason to be astonished at these pro- 
digious German efforts to obtain results before the winter. Part 
of their objective in the East has been attained. 
“* None the less the Russians are still holding back 
their advance, and it seems that the capture of 
Warsaw is not so easy nor indeed so probable as was believed in 
well-informed circles three weeks ago.” As a matter of fact the 
fall of Warsaw had for long been regarded as inevitable, though 
from the moment it was announced that the German Emperor 
was arranging a State entry for himself and the Empress, hopes 
were generally entertained that there would be yet another Imperia] 
disappointment, which up to the moment of going to press remain 
justified. On the Western front Germany is very far from having 
attained her objective, though the “ French military correspon- 
dent ” of the Morning Post recognises that “it is true that all 
their efforts to realise it have not yet been made, and it is quite 
possible that they are still only trying our front in Artois, in the 
Argonne, and on the Hauts de Meuse. Everywhere we have 
countered their offensive. The Argonne affair, made with very 
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considerable effectives, was checked with heavy loss to the enemy, 
At Fey en Haye we have repelled all attacks. In Artois we have 
counter-attacked successfully. Finally, at the Ban de Sapt we 
have gained a success which is not to be despised, and which proves 
that in any case our troops have preserved their superiority over the 
enemy.” It is universally recognised, and nowhere more warmly 
or enthusiastically than in this country, that in recent offensive 
movements, as at all times during the war, the French have fought 
magnificently, while it is common knowledge that they have been 
splendidly supplied with shells, thanks to the foresight of the | 
French Government at an early stage of the war. Nevertheless 
we have an intelligent and responsible French writer describing 
the offensive as offering “distinctly slender ” advantages from a 
military point of view, though political necessity may drive the 
Germans to ceaseless attack East and West. There is surely 
in all this a moral for us at home as well as for the men at 
the front, namely not to expect too rapid results against 
a concreted enemy like the Germans of whom a considerable 
proportion are content to pass the rest of their lives underground. 
It is also an argument against short and sensational views in war, 
however attractive and irresistible in the excitement of the 
moment. 


WE should be the very last to defend or palliate any failure of 
supply to British forces in the field, and though the subject of 

high explosives, in spite of all the ink spilt over it, 
acitallate remains shrouded in mystery, the lack of machine 
guns is scandalous, while the record of certain minor Mandarins of 
the War Office on the subject of hand-grenades could only be 
adequately dealt with by shooting. It savours of treachery, or 
a degree of denseness as disastrous as treachery. The strident 
declaration that given sufficient high explosives we could blow 
our way through the German lines across Flanders over the 
Rhine into Berlin in conjunction with the French, is less im- 
pressive to-day than it was some months ago in the light of the 
experience of the recent French campaign and consequent recon- 
sideration by the French General Staff as we have seen in @ 
previous page of the true solution of this peculiar warfare. One 
thing has puzzled the layman—who though not entitled to any 
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opinion on a military matter cannot ignore political problems— 
namely the assertion of British Ministers and ex-Ministers that 
we now have at least 600,000 troops in France and Flanders 
as contrasted with the uncontradicted and unprosecuted assertion 
of journalists that we have only been holding some thirty or 
forty miles of a line extending from Switzerland to the sea 
estimated altogether at about five hundred miles. We have the 
further statement of censored letters in the press that in our 
beggarly thirty to forty miles some battalions have been “‘ weeks 
in the trenches.” Without making any pretensions as military 
pundits, we cannot repress our surprise at this distribution of 
force between ourselves and our Allies which would appear to 
throw a disproportionate burden on the French while equally 
distasteful to the ardent spirits of the British Expeditionary 
Force, huddled up on this exiguous front. Doubtless political 
reasons beyond our ken, are partly responsible for the puzzle. 
According to the French Official Review there were approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 French troops at the Front at the beginning of 
March, and 1,250,000 men at the depots and in reserve. We 
have no means of estimating British reserves, but thanks to Lord 
Kitchener mainly, as we have seen, we have 600,000 men in 
France and Flanders to-day and we are all hoping to hear of a 
substantial extension of the British line. 


INTELLIGENT Allies can learn much from one another and the 
genius of Generals lies in deriving the utmost advantage from our 
comradeship in arms in a common cause, in which 
the lives of both nations are equally staked. It 
is not for either nation to be continually enquiring 
“Are the others doing enough?” but “Am I doing enough?” 
This question is continually on British lips and we cannot chloro- 
form our consciences by the formula popular on political platforms, 
“We are doing far more than anybody else had any right to 
expect.” Our Allies would be the first to assent to this. But 
no self-respecting Englishman can be content with such a super- 
ficial answer. Are we doing our utmost to win the war? Are 
we weighing in with our last ounce ? What would be our fate if 
the Allies failed or if they were divided and bought off separately, 
or if in a moment of discouragement they agreed to a patched-up 
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peace ? At the present time Germany would be willing to pay 
or rather to promise almost anything to detach any Ally. She 
would welcome a truce and be willing to call it a peace in order 
to secure a breathing-space. Great Britain is the true German 
objective. We are the magnet of German hate. Were pan- 
Germanism only scotched and not killed, Armageddon would 
re-open a few years hence with Great Britain in the réle of Belgium. 
It is no time for sophistry or illusions; it is a fight to a finish 
between the German and British Empires, one of which must go 
under and their place will know them no more. The German 
people, to a man, to a woman, to a child, are nerved to such a 
struggle. At the bidding of their Government this disciplined 
and docile community would agree to postpone the final decision 
by declaring “a draw ”’ now in the confident belief that they could 
resume the struggle under circumstances which would make 
victory inevitable. For one thing they would instantly begin 
preparing for war, while we should devote ourselves to preparing 
for peace on the pleasing assumption that there never would be 
another war. Therefore we say that the issue must be settled 
here and now, once and for all. An adjournment simply means 
our ultimate annihilation. 


As our all is at stake it is not for us to try and prove that we are 
doing our full share. We cannot be content with throwing less 
“Pool than everything into the scales into which France 
ooling 

their Pluck”? has already cast her entire able-bodied manhood, 

while Russia is ready to do the same. The Allies 
have solemnly pledged themselves to make common war and 
common peace in consultation. Germany will seek separate 
peaces through the usual channels and try to play one off against 
the other by dangling tempting but deceptive terms. She will 
reap but another diplomatic failure which would be crushing 
and final were this fresh instalment of intrigue met by the declara- 
tion of the British Government of our immediate intention to 
constitute ourselves a nation in arms on the only intelligible and 
effective basis, which would destroy the last lingering doubt as to 
our earnestness in the minds of our Allies and of our enemies, 
who would then realise the hopelessness of trying to regain in the 
Council Chamber whatever they may lose on the stricken field. 
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Those of us who in season and out of season before Armageddon 
preached Compulsory Service cannot be fairly accused of unduly 
pressing our “nostrum” in war-time. On the contrary we have 
been content to allow events to educate the country, and for one 
man who followed Lord Roberts a year ago, a thousand men know 
now that Lord Roberts propounded the only serious solution of our 
military problem, which would likewise solve many other diffi- 
culties and make a dead certainty of the cause of civilisation 
triumphing. After a year of war we are entitled to demand 
of the Coalition Government that they “pool their pluck,” as 
they were recently invited to do in an unreported speech at a 
much reported meeting, and announce a measure for which the 
entire nation, the Empire, the Allies, are waiting and which has 
this enormous recommendation in the eyes of parliamentary 
politicians, that when all is said and done it offers the line of least 
resistance being the only issue from the present impasse. 


PESSIMISM in preparation, optimism in action is a sound 
working motto. We had in peace-time to fight against the 
dupes and agents of Germany who depicted 
her as a community of professional Pacifists 
who had no more intention of making war upon anybody 
than we had of making war upon her, whose motto in 
fact was “Live and let live.” It has required strenuous 
ceaseless effort to arouse the “powers that be” to the real 
Germany, but William the Poisoner has proved an invaluable 
accessory in this campaign of education, though even now if the 
language of our leading politicians leaves little to be desired, 
their action in many matters remains hesitant and half-hearted. 
In war we have to be equally on our guard against those who 
might easily degenerate into panic-mongers by representing 
Germany as a race of supermen of such marvellous efficiency, 
such unerring foresight, such incomparable organising power 
as to make it almost hopeless to compete with them. As a 
matter of fact the Germans made a ghastly mess of “the softest 
thing” that ever was. A few more years, or even a few more 
months, of German cajolery and British somnolence, and the 
Triple Entente would have been permanently destroyed and the 
Germans might have marched into any capital they chose, wind- 
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ing up with London. They had a corresponding military failure 
last autumn, when they had the British Expeditionary Force 
practically at their mercy, were within sight of Paris, and with 
a little extra push and go might have separated the retreating 
French armies and secured one or two Sedans, picking up such 
unconsidered trifles as Calais by the way. Here again they were 
within an ace of success, but in war a miss is as good as a mile, 
and they failed dismally. The Chief of the German General 
Staff, Count von Moltke, paid the penalty of Imperial incom- 
petence, and is now rumoured to be in a madhouse. General 
von Falkenhayn reigns in his stead and devotes this autumn to 
a titanic attack upon Russia, thus showing a demoralising lack 
of continuity in German strategy which cannot make up its mind 
as to which is Germany’s principal enemy. 


HuGeE armies under Marshal von Hindenburg—the object of 
sufficient popular idolatry to excite Imperial jealousy—from 
Th the north, and General von Mackensen (alleged 
e Pro- A 

gramme to be a renegade Scotsman named Mackenzie) 

from the south, supported by the Austrians, are 
engaged on a grandiose scheme for destroying the Russian armies 
and subsequently entrenching themselves from Petrograd to 
Odessa, roping in Roumania, and joining hands with the Turks, 
after which return tickets will carry ten, twenty, or may be 
thirty corps westward, for a final assault on Calais, the capture 
of Paris, of which a by-product would be the invasion and con- 
quest of England. Everything will doubtless be attempted by 
megalomaniacs in the hopes that something may be achieved, 
but even with Warsaw in their possession, Germany is further 
from beating Russia than she was a year ago. Should she 
capture Calais, which we do not for a moment anticipate, she 
would be no nearer winning the war. Moreover matters have 
been so arranged by Germany that England might be invaded 
to-day by 200,000 men without being “knocked out.” There 
are not many moments of our history at which this could have 
been truly said. Needless to say our invasion is to be accom- 
panied by a great offensive of the German fleet supported by a 
cloud of Zeppelins. In truth Germany is a wonderful plotter 
and planner, but her execution pace all panic-mongers has hitherto 
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lacked finish. Houston Chamberlain, who has placed his trait- 
orous pen at her service while extolling the virtues of the German 
people as disclosed in this war, laments the lack of competent 
leaders. Itis noteworthy that a mighty military nation which has 
thought and dreamed of nothing but war since the days of 
Frederick the Great, should among 13,000,000 soldiers be unable 
to throw up any considerable General. Admiral von Tirpitz is 
a vigorous personality, but otherwise according to intelligent 
well-informed neutral observers recently in Germany there is 
no one approaching the front rank either in the Army and Navy 
or any branch of the Public Service. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. Wilhelm II “bears like the Turk no brother near the 
throne.” 


LikE his friend Abdul Hamid, the lesser assassin, the German 
Emperor puts a black mark against any man of conspicuous 
Sticking capacity or character, such as General von Caprivi, 
It Out and will only tolerate second-rate clerks or first- 

rate sycophants. Ability is incompatible with 
Hohenzollernism. Luckily for us the Emperor remains a demi- 
god to his infatuated people, though Germany is now one vast 
cemetery, and when things go worse everything will be subor- 
dinated to saving the dynasty. The Emperor is reported to have 
promised his people peace by October. Meanwhile we are warned 
to look out for squalls on sea, on land, underground, under water, 
and overhead. We are prepared to look out, as we can afford 
to take no risks with a ruthless, unscrupulous, formidable foe, 
but we decline to be dismayed. We are fully conscious of all our 
difficulties, of which the Government could by one bold stroke 
ofthe pen solve not a few by giving us the natural complement of 
National Registration, on which Mr. Walter Long is to be con- 
gratulated, by National Service. By itself National Registration 
is of comparatively little use, but if the information is not merely 
tabulated but used and acted upon by Ministers, and ifthe scandal 
of the married men in the trenches while the bachelor divides his 
time between strikes and cinematographs be abated, it will be an 
epoch-marking event. The supermen undeniably dislike the 
prospect of another winter at the Front, to which French, Russian, © 
and British, are reconciling themselves with tolerable equanimity 
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if not elation. Before long the various Allies will be receiving 
backstairs overtures from “‘ my spiritual home ” in which cosmo- 
politan financiers trembling for their outstanding Bills will play 
their characteristic part. Our single duty is to stand firm as a 
rock and stick it out so that hereafter civilisation may enjoy 
security, and be no longer at the mercy of the highwaymen of 
Kultur. 


As our readers are aware, on the outbreak of war, while second 
to none in our enthusiasm for the national cause, we found 
ourselves unable to emulate those of our confréres 
who declared that henceforward the whole duty 
of a patriotic press should be confined to chanting 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” All was for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments. The Man in the Street 
had nothing to do but to applaud the sagacity and zeal of the 
Man in the Cabinet. For one thing, those qualities were not too 
conspicuous in combination. Sagacity too frequently took the 
form of slackness, which in some cases amounted to ineptitude— 
as, for instance, in the crippling of the operations of the British 
Fleet by “juridical niceties.” Zeal, on the other hand, was 
frequently misplaced, as, for example, when it ran amuck at 
Antwerp, where it was “too late” to save this great sally-port, 
or at the Dardanelles, where it was too soon and went off at half- 
cock, with results for which we have paid dearly and which still 
inspire disquietude. It seemed childish to assume that politicians 
who were never by any chance right on any aspect of the Anglo- 
German problem in peace-time—on which Lord Haldane had 
allowed himself to be bamboozled by the Kaiser, while Sir Edward 
Grey had been bamboozled by Lord Haldane—and were demon- 
strably wrong on every problem of National Defence, should 
suddenly develop infallibility in war, whose politics and strategy 
are ten times more difficult than those of peace. And so in effect 
it proved, and ultimately the Prime Minister came to the con- 
clusion that he could no longer carry on the government of the 
country on a purely party basis as a purely party Premier. He 
therefore invited his parliamentary opponents to join him in a 
Coalition, and after a prolonged, unedifying crisis the four Front 
Benches of the two Houses of Parliament coalesced in a Cabinet 
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numbering twenty-two—the Twenty-two representing all that is 
respectable and responsible in our public life, so we are assured 
and can well believe. We are invited to fall down and worship 
them by the same persons who were inviting us to worship their 
predecessors when the latter were on the eve of collapse. 


WE used to be told that it was wicked to criticise No. 1 Govern- 
ment because they had drifted without serious preparation into 

war, as they alone stood between us and “ Death, 
ante Disaster, and Damnation.” Had this belief been 
true there would have been no option, as we are unanimous in 
wishing to avoid finding ourselves under the heel of the Huns. 
Fortunately it was false, as it would have fared badly with the 
country had Lord Haldane’s apologetics for Herr Ballin, Mr. 
Churchill’s Napoleonic strategy, Mr. McKenna’s administration, 
and Wait and See generally been the last word in British Govern- 
ment and our only Lifebuoy. As the Ditto and Slobber press was 
put out of court by the formation of the Coalition, we are not 
prepared to take our marching orders from them to-day when 
they declare with increasing emphasis that the constitution of the 
Twenty-two was a consummate piece of statecraft and that 
nothing now stands between us and Hohenzollernism except the 
Twenty-two. In all measures calculated to defeat and destroy 
Hohenzollernism it is clearly our duty to support the Twenty- 
two to the utmost, but we refuse to believe that they offer the 
only alternative to the regime of Wilhelm II. We have the 
greatest respect and regard for several members of the Cabinet, 
and are quite sure that those we know mean well and have no 
other thought except to beat the Boches. But war bristles with 
difficulties as with dangers. A wrong turning at a vital moment 
means the whole difference between victory and defeat. A small 
Committee of trained experts concentrating on their speciality 
find wise decision and effective action sufficiently difficult. A 
huge Committee of highly trained talkers eternally debating topics 
to which they have previously given but perfunctory attention 
seems the worst possible instrument for the management of war, 
as is proved by the perpetual postponement of decision pending 
the sitting and report of yet another Committee. In war it is 
not enough to be animated by good intentions, to be intelligent. 
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honourable, high-minded, or even public-spirited. All these are 
useful and essential qualities, but vision, promptitude, resolution, 
sagacity and courage are vital, and even with these great gifts 
so complicated is the ever-changing situation that it is far easier 
to decide wrongly than wisely. 


An amorphous Committee of confirmed parliamentarians who 
have moved and lived and had their being far removed from the 
contemplation of war, few of whom have had any 
direct contact with business and do not know the 
meaning of the word organisation, is “on view” 
about as unpromising a War Council as could be devised. We shall 
continue to hope for the best from the Coalition, but it is simply 
misleading to pretend to be satisfied with its composition or 
its measures. So far from its being treason to the State for patriots 
to adopt a watchful and stimulating attitude in the hope of 
‘* bingeing up ”’ Ministers, it would be infinitely greater treason to 
tell the public that should this Government fail we have no alter- 
native but to sue Wilhelm II for peace and invite him to send 
von Hindenburg, von Kluck, or the Crown Prince to govern us. 
There are several alternatives before we reach that stage, and 
it may be as well to face them, however unpalatable the recital 
to some of our readers. The time has long gone by when the 
palatable counted. In the first place we could conceive the 
Twenty-two halving itself and becoming an Eleven which would 
necessitate the retirement of the second Eleven, who only serve to 
cumber the ground. The Government would still remain a purely 
parliamentary expedient. In the event of our fighting men being 
able to pull our Talking men—the reconstituted Eleven—through, 
well and good. But inthe event of a further change being necessi- 
tated by events the Talking men, of their own motion, might 
at a sufficiently grave crisis realise that Tongue Power is no 
effective substitute for statesmanship and voluntarily transfer 
their trust to a smaller Committee of Public Safety not exceeding 
five or six, constituted without regard to party service or parlia- 
mentary or platform reputation, exclusively for the purpose of 
winning the war. We will not arouse jealousies by suggesting 
names, though it would not be impossible to do so, when we are 
once emancipated from the fetish that speechifying is the only 
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tolerable form of statesmanship. Finally, should other alter- 
natives be too long postponed and disaster overtake inefficiency, 
we should undoubtedly find ourselves under a British Cromwell 
before we found ourselves under a German Cromwell. It is 
self-evident that a good many people are directly and indirectly 
interested in prosecuting the war with the utmost vigour and 
success regardless of all personal susceptibilities or vested in- 
terests. 


OnE of the first institutions to be scrapped is the so-called Imperial 
Defence Commitee, which though a Committee—none would be 
found to dispute its claim to that title because it 


has every fault of a Committee—is neither Imperial 
Committee °F im any serious sense a Defence. We should 


have been in every respect much better without it. 
It has simply blocked the way to real reform. It was devised 
by Talkers of the Haldane type to beguile the public into the 
belief that there existed a practical and responsible Body of Naval 
and Military opinion, with an infusion of politicians, engaged in 
working out in peace the problems of probable or possible war. 
It was at once to keep the Prime Minister of the day in touch with 
the actualities and needs of the two Services, and afford an 
opportunity to the heads of important Departments to examine 
in common the international situation and evolve measures to 
meet certain contingencies. As a matter of fact it was so much 
“eyewash,” another elaborate demonstration in “ make-belief.” 
It provided an arena in which Tongue Power ef preterea nihil 
might disport itself at the expense of experts, who however 
competent on their subjects were usually inferior to parliamen- 
tarians in Tongue Power. Moreover, it was ingeniously confined 
by the connivance of Premiers and ex-Premiers to the Prime, 
Minister and whoever he might choose to'summon. The Man- 
darins were immensely enamoured of this limitation as well they 
might be, as any soldier or sailor tendering unpopular advice 
could be discarded at any moment and the C.1.D.—as it is affec- 
tionately termed by quidnuncs—be reduced to a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society consisting of the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate 
and their hangers-on. Our suspicions of the C.1.D. were aroused 
by the amount of Slobber of which it was the object in Parliament 
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by politicians obviously neglecting their duty. Ii it could be 
scrapped the way would be clear for something more serviceable 
or at any rate the public would not imagine they possessed a 
safeguard in the shape of a General Staff without which it is not 
possible for even amateur strategists to conduct successful 
warfare. 


WE hear of casual conversations among Members of the Allied 
Governments who in any case labour at this great disadvantage 
as compared with the enemy, that they operate 
on exterior lines, while Germany and Austria- 
Hungary enjoy the advantage of interior lines. 
Occasional meetings between representatives of the different 
Governments is not enough to secure that close and constructive 
co-operation afloat and ashore, which is vital to the success of 
campaigns in widely separated fields. Geographically we suffer 
a severe handicap which nothing has been done to counteract. 
The enemy, despite the scatterbrained Kaiser, who is understood 
to have lately relaxed military control, is able to pursue a common 
strategy, which might have been more successfully dealt with 
it from the beginning of the war the Allies had constituted some- 
thing in the nature of a common General Staff containing the 
most capable strategists in close touch with their respective 
Governments, who, at any rate, would have been able to prevent 
the development of any Sideshow to such a point as to com- 
promise, delay, or endanger the major operations. We should 
all be conscious of the rashness of Russia if our Ally, without 
serious consultation with us or with the French, suddenly 
despatched several Army Corps to some remote theatre of action 
where their influence on the war with Germany was problematical 
at a moment when men and munitions were sorely needed on 
one or other German frontier. France would feel as we should. 
We and Russia should feel the same if France embarked on a 
similar adventure. We can understand the surprise and be- 
wilderment of our Allies at any such aberration on our part. 
The path of Allies in any case is not strewn with roses. They 
must act in the closest concert that circumstances permit, as the 
Germans and Austrians are doing, but they cannot do so without 
continued contact between experts trusted by the Govern- 
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ments. The knowledge that such a Council had been created 
would exercise a most salutary effect throughout Europe and 
prevent the possibility of misunderstanding. The assurance 
that our Twenty-two were always acting in accordance with the 
best strategic advice at the disposal of the Entente—of which 
Italy is a most valuable member—would itself be an asset. 
The Defence Committee, which is relatively harmless in peace, 
may be a positive peril in war, where delusions become dangerous 
to the deluded. The situation cries aloud for a General Staff and 
an International General Staff. The allies need a common 
organ. 


Ir cannot be insisted too strongly or repeated too often that 
there is a world of difference between intelligent pessimism which 
preaches preparation, and harum scarum panic- 
mongering of the “all is lost” type which, if 
unchecked, would succeed in spreading general 
demoralisation conducive to catastrophe. The particular Press 
afflicted with this acute attack of “ the blues ” owes some atone- 
ment to the nation because there is no single political charlatan 
among the many responsible for the present state of things, from 
“the Sleep Quietly in Your Beds ” to the renegade Pacifist, 
who has not been extolled in bygone years as a heaven-born 
statesman or prophet, and paraded before the public as an object 
of worship. To those of our con{réres at the bottom of the 
black pit of despair we would say “ cheer up.” Considering their 
dismal vaticinations at the opening of July it is little short of 
miraculous that the British Empire should be still alive at the 
close. The “‘ woe is me” brigade were conceding Germany’s every 
claim. They surrounded Warsaw long before it was taken—it 
is still untaken on July 25—in order that they might precipitate 
the necessary number of hostile army corps across Germany via 
Flanders, and Calais upon London. The Supermen are, as a 
matter of fact, in a parlous plight because despite their stupendous 
efforts they achieve no serious objective either Hast or West, 
but if the panic-mongers, under the pretext of “ looking facts in the 
face,” take the Germans at their own valuation how can we 
expect neutrals to see things as they really are? Unless our 
panic-mongers pull themselves together they will help the enemy 
VOL. LXV 53 
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to secure valuable allies under the impossible idea that Germany 
will win. They are as great a nuisance and danger as the fatuous 
optimist who refuses to look one day ahead or to make a week’s 
preparation in the comfortable belief that “‘ everything will be all 
right on the night.” We have all been most anxiously watching 
the gigantic Eastern theatre of war where our Russian Ally is 
fighting magnificently against the Pan-German hosts. Without 
setting up as prophets it would appear to be a repetition of last 
year’s campaign when Germany staked her all on giving France a 
“knock out ”’—and lost. This year Russia is the objective. 
So far the Grand Duke Nicholas is showing similar genius to 
General Jofire in evading the blow. Germany is at this further 
disadvantage that whereas the capture of Paris would in any 
event have had incalculable consequences, the fall of Warsaw 
unless accompanied by a veritable Sedan, of which so far there 
are no signs, would leave things substantially as they were. 
It is only in the imagination of sensational journalists that armies 
can be transported backwards and forwards like Cook’s tourists. 


THE least we can do for Russia, on whose behalf it should not be 
forgotten we are endeavouring to effect a diversion—as to the 
merits of which there is conflict of opinion—the 
main attraction of which is the opening of the 
Black Sea and the consequent replenishment of Russian supplies 
—is to show that we appreciate the magnificent resistance she 
has offered during a year of frightful and almost continuous 
fightmg. It is an open secret that just as our Parliamentarians 
and French Parliamentarians saw to it that the Western Powers 
were unready for Armageddon so Russian bureaucrats of pro- 
German proclivities saw to it that “the Eastern neighbour ”’ was 
unprepared against the long incubated Potsdam plot. There 
was a gross betrayal of French and British interests by purblind 
politicians, there is said to have been some treachery in Russia 
of the details of which we are still in the dark. All the greater 
and more wonderful is the noble service rendered by the Russian 
nation to Western civilisation, which they literally saved from 
disaster by their chivalrous offensive last year, when many of 
their troops had walking-sticks instead of rifles, thanks we may 
not unfairly assume to the manner in which Germans had peace- 
fully penetrated the Public Service. Russia has been fortunate 
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in throwing up a great man when he was most wanted, in the 
person of the Grand Duke Nicholas, who, though hampered 
throughout by a woeful lack of supplies as part ofthe Potsdam con- 
spiracy, has handled his armies with consummate skill. He has 
been the successful tempter of the German Emperor, who not 
unnaturally became obsessed by the delusion imbibed first from 
von Hindenburg, and then, when von Hindenburg had fallen out 
of Imperial favour, from Mackensen, that in “another month ” 
Russia must collapse if only Germany and her unfortunate yoke- 
fellow, Austria-Hungary, continued driving. Recent events have 
so far been but a repetition of previous campaigns, 7.e. successful 
to a certain indecisive pomt. The Russian Government has 
made no attempt to conceal a critical situation from the people, 
who we are informed from Petrograd, are “prepared for the 
worst.” Happily “the worst ” tarries. In any case the war is 
remaking Russia, where, as elsewhere, precisely the opposite is 
happening to what the enemy expected. All classes are more 
united than ever before. There is no symptom of “ the Revolu- 
tion’ on which Germany counted as a powerful ally. On the 
contrary the whole of this wonderful, patient, tenacious, heroic 
community are animated by a single desire to see this horror 
through, coupled with a realisation which is gradually developing 
in all the allied Powers, that after the war the best place for all 
Germans will be Germany. 


WHILE sedulously on guard against general panic-mongering 
which lowers the moral of a nation to the point of paralysis, we 
Th must equally beware of the opposite school who 
e Real 

Danger clutch at every straw, as a pretext for shirking 

effort. We cannot afford to leave anything to 
chance in such a struggle with such an enemy, nor can we be 
content with less than our maximum effort. If we could only 
get his Majesty’s Ministers to realise the meaning of war between 
nations in arms! But that apparently is impossible, the darkest 
chapter in British mismanagement is unquestionably the fetters 
imposed on our Navy by Lawyers and Whigs,—mugwumps with 
no conception of the realities of war. In their eyes it consists of 
what they call “militiary and naval operations” between pro- 
fessional combatants at which the rest of the nation looks on, 
at the close of which in a British victory Ministers, soldiers, and 
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sailors will drive through cheering crowds to the City where the 
successful admirals and generals are entertained and receive the 
Freedom of the City while the politicians disport themselves in 
sonorous and statesmanlike speeches. Subsequently there are 
votes of thanks in Parliament and more speeches, possibly a 
money grant to soldier or sailor who become Peers. But this is 
not that sort of war and we are all a long long way from the 
Guildhall. Armageddon is not limited to armies and navies but 
embraces the entire resources of all the nations involved sub- 
ordinated to one supreme consideration. It would be impossible 
for Mr. Asquith or Lord Crewe to make such observations as they 
lately made in the twelfth month of war—in Paris, Petrograd, 
Rome or Berlin,in fact in any city but London. It is a very bad 
sign that men at the head of affairs should be so far from learning 
the lesson painfully borne in on the rest of the community. This 
question of cotton is vital. It is as though we exported high 
explosives, or Maxim guns to Germany. To allow others to 
import what we have the power to stop is equivalent to exporting 
it ourselves. Mr. Asquith cynically informed the House of Com- 
mons, “I am not myself satisfied with the existing state of 
affairs.” A Prime Minister not satisfied with conditions, for 
which he is primarily responsible, prevailing in the twelfth month 
of war! “I believe that a great deal of this material, which is a 
necessary ingredient in the manufacture of some kinds of ammu- 
nition, reaches the enemy, which ought not to reach the enemy.” 
On the other hand we must not hurt the susceptibilities of those 
who conduct this trade, &c. Simultaneously we have Lord 
Crewe informing the House of Lords, ‘He was certainly not 
going to say that if in the case of cotton or any other articles 
the military considerations were found to be paramount [our italics], 
they might not have to face the disadvantages he had de- 
scribed, as the conditions of war might alter as time went on, it 
would be unwise to bind themselves strictly in either direction.” 
Some day or other Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe will make real 
war upon Germany unless they are spared the trouble by the 
sudden advent of peace. The problem with us is always the 
same, “‘ What shall we do with our politicians?”” “ Is it physically 
impossible to knock any sense into Ministers?’ Our danger is 
neither in the West, nor the East, nor the Dardanelles, from 
Zeppelins or Submarines. It is at home on the Front Benches. 
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Prope think a great deal if they talk little, while the news- 
papers wisely write little about the Dardanelles. The enter- 
prise is universally recognised as having been 
launched at the wrong time, in the wrong way, 
by the wrong man. It was typical amateur 
strategy worthy of the Defence Committee, whose main work 
has been to obstruct the creation of a General Staff. It has 
been redeemed like many other exhibitions of political folly 
by the magnificent fighting of the regimental officers and men 
upon whom fell the tremendous task of landing after the project 
had been adequately “boomed” by the guns of the Queen 
Elizabeth. We are grateful to Sir Ian Hamilton for allowing his 
picturesque pen full play in describing the truly wonderful deeds 
of the troops under his command. There is a time for all 
things, and it was high time that the British Empire should 
be allowed to know of what her sons whether from Australia, or 
New Zealand or the Mother Country—whose fighting days are not 
over as some impatient persons had persuaded themselves— 
are capable when put to it. Optimists hope that from one 
cause or another there might at any moment be a sudden 
collapse of the Turks weary of the German yoke. We devoutly 
hope this faith may be well founded. It would be precisely 
such a stroke of luck as our fighting men deserve, though our 
talking men would claim the credit. On the other hand is the 
view founded on knowledge of the situation and of the respective 
forces engaged to say nothing of geography, that we are in for a 
long and tough job, absorbing and making ever increasing 
demands vpon men and munitions which we can ill afford to 
divert? We find it hard +o believe, much as we should like 
to do so, that another gigantic Expeditionary Force can be 
suddenly improvised without imposing a strain, on a nation 
which only became military last August, which might produce 
a general deadlock. In any case we cannot afford to drift, 
leaving local enthusiasts in separated spots to decide upon 
the size of the armies to be employed. Nor can the unaided 
Twenty-two be expected to decide the most difficult of all questions 
on which they know nothing. Our Government stands in urgent 
need of reinforcement. Let the reader run his mind’s eye over the 
Twenty-two and pick out those whose judgment on the true relations 
between Flanders and the Dardanelles would be worth having. _; 
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AtHoucH Italy is not so far at war with Germany or Turkey, 
and Germany shows herself most anxious to keep out of the 
way of her former Ally, the present anomalous 
Italian 
Progress state of things is thought unlikely to last. Tn 
any event Italy is rendering notable service to 
the cause of civilisation at the psychological moment. Her 
able Commander-in-Chief, General Cadorna, has continued his 
determined offensive through most difficult country with practi- 
cally unbroken success. In reviewing these remarkable opera- 
tions—which the reader will have been able to follow by the aid 
of the map in our last number, which is supplemented this 
month by a fine coloured map of Italy and the Balkan States— 
the Times military correspondent (July 22) states that “ All 
the passes and cols which give access to Italy from Southern 
Tyrol and the Carnic Alps are now in Italian hands and firmly 
held. All Austrian counter-attacks have hitherto been repulsed.” 
Italy would now appear to have protected herself against hostile 
incursion into the Valley of the Tagliamento so that she can 
continue her main offensive on the Isonzo without any anxiety 
concerning her communications. So far there has been no 
serious Austrian counter-attack and the enemy have been totally 
unable to cope with the Alpini, who have greatly distinguished 
themselves, their task having been facilitated, as the writer 
observes, because the best Austrian mountaineers have fallen 
in fighting against Russia. On the Isonzo there has been heavy 
fighting from Caporetto to the sea, where our Allies have like- 
wise done remarkably well, and on July 18 in particular, in the 
neighbourhood of Monti del Carso they inflicted heavy losses, 
taking many thousand Austrian prisoners. They are expected 
to reach the line Trieste-Tarvis before the enemy can afford to 
withdraw any substantial number of troops from the Russian 
front. As the writer points out, “The great advantage of 
Italian action to the Allied cause is the fact that it compels 
Austria to defend herself on a new front nearly 400 miles long, 
from Switzerland to the Gulf of Trieste, not to speak of the 
coastline farther south... . Italy at the precise moment of 
Russia’s greatest danger is developing an offensive in the most 
determined way. She is thereby honouring herself, and serving, 
in a most conspicuous manner, the best interests of the Allied 
cause.” 
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GENERAL Botua has performed a brilliant feat of arms which is 
a triumph of organisation and soldiering, in securing the un- 
conditional surrender of all the German Forces 
General in German South-West Africa, thus bringing the 
Botha’s ; 
Victory most successful of our Side-shows to a triumphant 
conclusion in the nick of time. After the capture 
of Windhoek, the capital of the German Colony ,on May 12, where 
for a time General Botha’s forces are understood to have been in 
serious danger of starvation owing to the large foodless population 
characteristically thrown on his hands by the departing Germans, 
it was contemplated that protracted operations would be necessary 
before the “‘army in being ” was disposed of. It was believed to 
be formidable if not in numbers at any rate in equipment, resource- 
fully and resolutely led, while it possessed dangerous Allies in the 
shape of disaffection in the Union, which was expected to develop 
a perilous political situation in the absence of the Prime Minister 
on the warpath. General Botha, however, succeeded in over- 
coming the enemy in a remarkably short space of time, despite 
the immense distances to be traversed through poisoned wells, 
and he had his reward when a German force of nearly 4000 
men, under Governor Seitz including all the well-poisoners, 
surrendered on July 9 without fighting. The victor—whose 
coup has caused the keenest enjoyment throughout the 
Empire, especially in the fighting ranks, and proportionate 
chagrin in Germany, especially in Imperial circles—felt himself 
sufficiently strong to afford to be magnanimous, and full 
honours of war were accorded to the poisoners, who were released 
on parole and allowed to bear arms—concessions of which it may 
be hoped they will try and prove worthy. Magnanimity is usually 
wasted ona German. General Botha has come splendidly through 
a grave crisis and evidently has greater gifts than even his most 
ardent admirers credited him with. He has been brilliantly 
seconded by General Smuts. There is a keen desire to see 
General Botha in Europe, which we trust Lord Kitchener may 
be able to gratify in accordance with his cordial telegram of 
congratulation, though there will be no doubt the usual red tape 
to overcome. The least we can do is to offer General Botha an 
Army Corps. If he declines for political reasons, of which — 
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every one can appreciate the seriousness, we shall at any rate 
have done the right thing in the right way. It is futile to say 
that European warfare is different from South African warfare, 
For that very reason a fresh eye might be useful. 


THE metropolis is seriously annoyed with the Kaiser for with- 
holding the long-promised spectacle of a Zeppelin raid. Through- 
rr out the war we have been threatened with the 
Zevveli visitation of these gigantic German gas-bags— 
ppelin 
“Frost” as though we had none of our own—who were to 
shower bombs from the clouds. We have watched 
and waited. People have given up their week-ends to avoid 
missing the fun, but we are now in the twelfth month of the 
war and though here and there a Zeppelin has been seen or 
heard, nothing worth mentioning has been done. No one can 
accuse us of wanting in respect. We have darkened our streets, 
while some people have gone so far as to buy respirators. News- 
papers are discouraged from naming the nationality of the very 
few victims of this peculiar form of Kultur. All the anniversaries 
are passing unobserved. We were to be bombed on the Kaiser’s 
birthday, on Count Zeppelin’s birthday, then on Waterloo Day. 
The elements were propitious. Providence kindly provided 
thirty-six days of drought. Beautiful cloudless, starlit nights 
prevailed in May and June, when atmospheric conditions were 
most favourable to the Count. Nothing happened. Many 
Germans still at large in London were all agog. They lighted 
up their houses at the appointed time. Suspicious hotels did 
the same. But so far all in vain. Now the nights are getting 
shorter and the weather has broken up. The great Zeppelin 
“frost ’ is a poignant disappointment. Meanwhile the Allied 
air-raids have been remarkably successful. The gallant, immortal, 
Warneford destroyed a Zeppelin crammed full of experts. On 
the same day a Franco-British air-raid near Brussels killed 
forty-four German soldiers, wounded another 200, destroyed at 
least one Zeppelin and some aeroplanes. The Kaiser is still 
weeping over the damage done by the French at Karlsruhe and 
refuses to be comforted. But where are the Germans who claim 
command of the air? Can it be that German aviators are 
suffering from a severe attack of “ cold feet ” ? 
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WE reiterate last month’s plea for greater reserve in discussing 
American affairs, and in unintelligent anticipation of American 
action never verified by the event. British 
journalists, if they will allow us to say so—and we 
shall say so anyhow—have no means of diagnosing 
effective American opinion and are consequently hopelessly astray 
in attempting to forecast probable American action. Once they 
recognised this plain if painful fact Anglo-American relations 
would automatically clear,as we should have a chance of seeing 
things as they really are and not as a few enthusiasts who represent 
nobody except themselves in London and New York, would like to 
think them. Thanks to the incredible obtuseness and clumsiness 
of German agents the situation is decidedly better than it might 
have been, and American Anglophobia, which has for many years 
been a potent political factor in the United States, has been so 
far unable to assert itself as would have been the case but for the 
Bernstorffs, the Dernburgs, the Lusitanias, etc. The most 
dangerous moment was when a bodyguard of British littérateurs 
threatened to start a counter-propaganda in the States, which 
would merely have provided grist for the German mill. Happily 
they were called off before doing serious harm. There is un- 
questionably among thinking and travelled Americans, who how- 
ever form a microscopic minority of the population, considerable 
sympathy with the Allies and an earnest desire that German 
Kultur may be “knocked out.” This party is not only small, but 
unorganised and does not count with political wirepullers. The 
other minority, which is rabidly pro-German to the point of being 
anti-American, is more formidable in Washington because wonder- 
fully organised and commanding unlimited sinews of war supplied 
from Spandau and elsewhere. It sticks at nothing and will become 
more violent as the fortunes of the Fatherland decline. Corruption, 
crime, and outrage are the weapons of German Jewish finance, 
working hand in glove with anarchists of all kinds,as we saw in 
the recent attempt to assassinate Mr. Morgan, in which eminent 
hyphenated Americans and official German agents are believed to 
have hada hand. The mysterious death of his would-be murderer 
in prison suggests the usual “ pull.” Revelations would have been 
exceedingly awkward because compromising the big miscreants 
in the background. 
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Ir the American Government were at any time goaded into anti- 
German action it is believed in Berlin that the Executive could 
be paralysed by organised terrorism in those 
States which are practically in the hands of the 
Germans. We have no means of judging of the 
soundness of this view, nor of the truth of the allegation that 
influential Germans are anxious to force the United States into 
Armageddon on one side or the other, on the ground that any 
Great Power who succeeded in standing out would subsequently 
dominate the world financially, industrially, and politically. We 
make no claim to infallibility but incline to the view that the great 
mass of Americans, especially the business world, share the opinion 
that if they can remain at peace the United States will become 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and stronger than the rest of 
the world combined. For that very reason the weekly exposition 
with which we are presented by the Spectator of the Great Republic 
as a sensitive, sentimental community burning to avenge the 
horrors perpetrated by the Huns, and yearning to stake her 
existence in vindication of international law and as the champion 
of human liberty, is fundamentally fallacious. Our much-esteemed 
contemporary has not yet succeeded in anticipating any single 
American action at any stage of the war, though as the self- 
appointed guide, philosopher and friend of the White House, it 
continues to lavish advice which so far has only caused exaspera- 
tion across the Atlantic. Let us avoid emulating this unfortunate 
example. President Wilson is at least as competent as the Spectator 
to know what is best for the United States, as a judge of American 
honour and a custodian of American interests, and it would be 
wise even now to recognise that American policy will be deter- 
mined from an exclusively American point of view in Washington 
and not in London. All sensible Englishmen understand this, 
but unfortunately sense rarely gets a hearing on Anglo-American 
affairs, which have Jong been a monopoly of Slobber. Moreover, 
it must be admitted that most British correspondents upon whom 
we rely for our information have a genius for getting hold of the 
wrong end of the stick and thus encourage our confréres in their 
confused thinking. Oursentimentalists forget that however much 
American orators may sentimentalise—and when Mr. Bryan spreads 
himself out Mr. Lloyd George must hide his diminished head—au 
fond they are a practical people with a keen eye for the main chance. 
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Tue overwhelming majority of Americans are convinced that 
the coming century will belong to America, to say nothing of 
subsequent centuries, provided they can manage 
to remain spectators of the Great War. That 
is the ABC and XYZ of American policy. 
Our Press may not have grasped the fact, but the Germans have, 
and conceivably they may succeed in overcoming American 
repugnance to war either by some injury or some insult which 
even the “too proud to fight’ party could not stomach. But 
they will probably be defeated by America’s preference for the 
pursuit of the almighty dollar, while the rest of the world are 
exhausting their silver bullets. Under the circumstances we 
need not weary the reader by analysing and discussing the 
correspondence between Berlin and Washington on the subject 
of submarine warfare, which drags on week by week without 
reaching any definite point, because neither Power is interested 
in precipitating matters. The German Emperor is understood 
to waver between those of his advisers who cotite que coiite want 
the Americans in the war, and those who prefer that for the 
present at any rate she should remain neutral. We fully appre- 
ciate President Wilson’s delicate position, all the more as British 
interests coincide with our sympathies. It may suit Germany 
to bring America in. It suits us best for naval and military 
reasons that she should remain out, and we need not grudge 
her any material advantages that may accrue provided we have 
the intelligence and ability to organise the British Empire after 
the war on the lines of the Chamberlain policy, the wisdom of 
which is now beginning to be appreciated by many who resisted 
it in the piping times of peace. 


The Almighty 
Dollar 


For some mysterious reason the wish is more than ever father 
to the thought in Press discussions of Anglo-American affairs. 
We should therefore be grateful to “ An American ” 
for administering a healthful douche of cold water 
in a recent issue of the Morning Post (July 21). 
“As an American of English descent, and one who has resided 
many years in Germany as well as a few years in Great Britain, 
and but recently returned to this country, I am positive that the 
British public does not realise the strength of ‘the prejudice against 
Great Britain held by the majority of Americans.” What does 
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the Spectator say to that, or to this? “No such prejudice exists 
against the Allies of this country. In spite of the number of 
‘hyphenated ’ citizens in the United States, American sympathy 
and friendship for France and even Russia, Jewish influence 
notwithstanding, is far stronger than any sentiment in favour of 
Germany.” The writer recognises that “no valid reason can be 
found for the existing animosity against England other than the 
American foible of regarding this country from an eighteenth- 
century standpoint. Although George Washington has rested at 
Mount Vernon in peaceful glory for over a century and has become 
a hero in British story, although the Hanoverian line no longer 
reigns in the United Kingdom, and the institutions and Govern- 
ment of Great Britain have developed into the most peace-loving 
and democratic of the world, in the eyes of most Americans the 
struggle against George III, British tyranny and British aristo- 
cracy is nevertheless a living issue.” We believe this to be true: 
“No well-informed American will deny that the blockade of 
German ports by this country is far less rigorous than that recog- 
nised by his own Government as in strict accordance with inter- 
national law, and enforced by the Northern States against the 
ports of the Confederacy during the American Civil War.” Never- 
theless, ‘‘ German agents and sympathisers in the United States 
are working skilfully and ‘strenuously upon the covert American 
prejudices against England in order to attain a demand for the 
relaxation of the British blockade of Germany.” In the face of 
these facts it is desirable “for the Allies to speak unitedly in 
replying to unreasonable American protests against the blockade, 
and to conduct their diplomatic intercourse with the United States 
on this subject jointly. Were it plainly understood in the United 
States that the blockade of the German ports and the interference 
with neutral trade were not conducted by the British, but by the 
Allied Fleets, and that intercepted contraband from the United 
States as well as from any other neutral country would be brought 
before a Prize Court of the Allies, and not before a specifically 
British Court, the effect of the anti-English sentiment would be 
neutralised, and German intrigue through hysterical Pacifist 
agitation for the placing of an embargo on munitions of war would 
be killed.” We trust that this excellent suggestion will not be 
lost upon the British Foreign Office, whose ignorance of America 
is only surpassed by its infallibility. 
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ANOTHER unconventional aspect of American Affairs is presented 
in an article by Mr. Sydney Brooks in the Daily Mail (July 19) 
entitled “The Most Popular Song in U.S.A.” If 
an accurate diagnosis it is at least as worthy of 
attention as the sheaf of Notes now fluttering between Washington 
and Berlin. It likewise renders intelligible President Roosevelt’s 
pathetic rebukes to his countrymen which suggest that he shares 
the official German view as to the present mood of the United 
States. According to Mr. Brooks, who speaks on the authority 
of “a friend who has lately returned from a visit to America,” 
the Song of the Pacifist, of which the following is one verse, has 
become a National Anthem : 


I didn’t raise my son to be a soldier, 

I brought him up to be my pride and joy. 
Who dares to put a musket on his shoulder, 
To kill some other mother’s darling boy ? 
The nations ought to arbitrate their quarrels, 
It’s time to put the sword and gun away. 

There'd be no war to-day 
If mothers all would say, 
“TI didn’t raise my son_to be a soldier!” 


Pacificism 


There is an amount of public opinion supporting the sentiments 
expressed in this doggerel “‘ such as has never yet in any country 
been devoted to the cause of peace—peace at any price, peace 
regardless of justice and national dignity and rights.” Most 
Americans are admittedly Pacifists for the time being, but those to 
whom this song appeals “set the preservation of peace above 
any other consideration whatsoever.” In fact there has been 
a complete transformation of American opinion since the old 
Jingo days when it would have been impossible for any President 
to tolerate such a bloody welter as that which the United States 
has calmly countenanced in the adjoining State of Mexico, where 
Americans “have been captured and held for ransom, their 
homes have been looted, their crops destroyed, their cattle and 
horses stolen, their industries and properties to the value of many 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been ruined. But to all 
appeals for protection their Government have answered in effect 
that the interest and responsibility of the United States ceased 
when they crossed the Rio Grande. In the same way the treaties 
between the two countries have been torn to shreds, the remon- 
strances and representations of the Washington Authorities have 
been ignored, and the personal emissaries despatched by the 
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President have been openly insulted. Still the United States 
Government has held its hand, and the American people answer 
all criticisms of Mr. Wilson’s policy by gratefully reflecting that 
he has kept the peace.’ It is not for us to criticise them or him, 
Americans know their own business best, but it is for us to take 
note of facts too long neglected by the British Press which par- 
tially explain their consistent misjudgment of American policy, 
Germany is undoubtedly exploiting this powerful Pacifist 
phenomenon for her own purposes. It has also been stoked up 
by renegades who under assumed names are providing the 
Americans with arguments for increasing their fleet against Great 
Britain. 


WE have no sympathy with pessimists who prophesy the end 
of the world in the event of New York replacing London as 
The “ Clear- the “financial centre” or “money market,” or 
“‘clearing-house ” of the world, or whatever else 
they may choose to call it. We are not ashamed 
to confess we do not altogether understand what the phrase 
connotes. We have never succeeded in obtaining any intelligible 
explanation from any financial friend from whom we have 
sought enlightenment. In fact we should be grateful should 
these pages chance to meet the eye of any reader competent in 
such matters if he will endeavour to enlighten our ignorance 
by a concise explanation. In war the scales fall from many 
eyes. We cannot afford to hypnotise ourselves with shams or 
superstitions. The City of London before the war was in an 
exceedingly unhealthy condition, especially in the higher walks 
of la Haute Finance, which is usually roped off as an impenetrable 
mystery at which the vulgar man in the street may not so much 
as gaze. The City, like other places, has probably to some 
extent woken up during the past year, but in old days it would 
have been impossible to find within any square mile such ignor- 
ance of the forces that really rule the world and of the probable 
course of events, as within the charmed circle radiating from 
Lombard Street. Laymen entertain absurd ideas as to the 
profundity, foresight, and information of City Mandarins— 
qualities in which, with rare exceptions, they are almost as 
lacking as political Mandarins. If Lombard Street is the 
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“financial centre” of the world it is certainly the centre of 
misinformation and misconception. Before the war the City 
was not even British. It was essentially cosmopolitan. Year 
by year alien influences had increased while British interests 
dwindled and finally took a very back seat in many of the 
parlours of “our” great financial houses, the names of which 
are eloquent of the fact that, though London might be nominally 
the universal “‘clearing-house,” real power resided in the 
“spiritual homes” of those who appear to have taken up 
their abode among us in pursuance of a far-reaching conspiracy 
to make this country an annex of the German Empire. The 
great “accepting” business had practically gone by the board 
so far as Englishmen were concerned, while it was almost 
impossible to issue a loan in London except under alien auspices. 


To many of us it would seem that if our accepting business 
were restored to British hands, if we financed our own loans 
and gave a preference to British undertakings 
whether here or elsewhere in the Empire, and 
placed British interests above other interests, 
it might be a national advantage even if we suffered some inter- 
national disadvantage to relinquish the financial hegemony. We 
had an appalling lesson and a hairbreadth escape last year, 
illustrating the danger of the ascendancy of the alien, when 
cosmopolitans besieged Downing Street in the last hours of 
July threatening Ministers with universal bankruptcy unless 
the German Emperor were allowed to march into Paris. 
They tried to terrorise the Press. It is possible to pay too 
heavy a price to be the world’s “money market.” If our 
cosmopolitans should betake themselves with their camp 
followers to New York there would be many a dry eye in this 
country. Not only could we afford to be poorer if the whole 
spirit of finance were altered and it became national instead of 
international, but it would be worth paying a very considerable 
price for our emancipation from the German Ghetto under which 
we have lived and groaned during several generations. ‘‘ British” 
finance, simply because it is not really British, has been a serious 
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“British” loanmonger is equally happy, even more happy, 
in financing electric light in Vienna or subsidising Hungarian 
armaments, or stimulating German dumping into these islands 
by means of Bills, than in giving a helping hand to native industry, 
which consequently found increasing difficulty in raising capital, 


THE attitude of “British” finance towards British interests 
was forcibly brought home to the present writer a few years 
initiate, = by a friend who was engaged in arrangements 
tional Episode °° floating a big loan in a foreign capital in which 
British, German, French, and American financiers 
participated. The German representative had come to the 
negotiations determined to kill two birds with one stone, to 
combine business with patriotism, by simultaneously securing 
orders for his country’s industries in return for the loan. The 
French representative was equally keen on helping French 
industry, likewise the great American House. The British 
representative alone was indifferent on such matters, and while 
the others came away with valuable orders involving substantial 
advantages to German, French, and American employers and 
employed and the expenditure of a substantial part of the loan in 
those countries, the great patriotic British firm did not deign 
to lift a little finger in the industrial interests of Great Britain, 
witb the result that the whole of the British share of the loan was 
spent abroad, thus stimulating competition with ourselves. All 
we did was to pay the money and receive the interest, while 
the borrowing nation secured the employment. This was a 
triumph in cosmopolitanism and Cobdenism, an object-lesson 
in the divorce between British banking and British interests, 
the apotheosis of “the clearing-house” of the world. The 
political insight of Lombard Street, as we now know, is on a 
par with its economic patriotism as revealed by this episode. 
There is surely room for drastic improvement in the relations 
between finance and industry in this country, and if as a result 
of this improvement fewer foreign loans be floated and more 
British industries financed, the nation as a whole would be the 
gainer, and we need not envy New York any pecuniary advan- 
tages which might accrue to her from taking over the bulk of 
the business to which all our greater national interests have 
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been sacrificed in the past. Should she have the misfortune to 
become the magnet of the loanmonger she will share our fate 
in recent decades and pass under the hideous dominion of the 
least desirable aliens. Her loss will be our gain both from a 
political and industrial and a social point of view. The senti- 
ments expressed in these pages are highly heterodox, but we 
feel sure the more our readers reflect on them the more disposed 
they will be to acquiesce. After all men are more important 
than money, and the greatest asset of a nation is the character 
of its people. If we can produce the best men we need not 
grudge the Americans having more dollars. 


Mr. McKenna must congratulate himself on exchanging the 
Home Office for the Exchequer, as after many fiascos he finds 
himself associated with a success in the flotation 
The War 
Sie of the great National War Loan which is, we 
believe, the first effort of any British Government 
at democratic finance. The opportunity of investment has been 
brought within reach of the most modest purses through the 5s. 
Post Office Vouchers, of which a very extended use should be made 
by all classes of the community. It is one of the few well-thought- 
out schemes which has ever proceeded from the Treasury and it 
has certainly achieved amazing results in the shape of a colossal 
subscription of approximately £600,000,000, which eclipses all 
previous records. Some critics maintain that the terms were too 
attractive to the investor, and therefore unduly expensive to the 
Government as trustees of the taxpayer. Undoubtedly the 
chance of lending money on premier security at 4} per cent. 
caused a severe slump in all gilt-edged stocks and completely 
demoralised the mortgage market. It is arguable that a 4 per 
cent. loan exempt from Income Tax would have produced almost as 
much money at substantially smaller cost and with less disloca- 
tion as neutral nations would have participated if relieved of the 
dread of an unlimited income tax. It may be hoped thatthe Bank 
of England will see its way to publish the names of all the subscribers 
of say £100,000 and upwards, so that the country may learn 
where its financial strength really resides. We suspect such a 
list would destroy yet another illusion by disclosing the fact that 
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important and therefore less useful to the community than he is 
represented to be, and that the British Empire, as might have been 
expected, depends for the sinews of war upon the British people. 
For this very reason we may be sure that violent obstruction will 
be offered to the publication of the list for which one or other of 
the diminutive handful of independent Members of Parliament 
should persistently press. We confess to being surprised if it 
should prove that Schréders, Speyers, and others of that ilk, were 
finding the bulk of the money for the war. At our present rate 
of expenditure, which will undoubtedly increase, the £600,000 ,000 
raised for the War Loan may carry us on for a few more months, 
so we are only at the beginning of our financial problem. Experts 
are already discussing a possible addition of £2,000,000,000 to 
the National Debt. Improvisation after the outbreak of war is 
more expensive than preparation in peace besides being con- 
ducive to war. 


MINISTERS began after eleven months of war to preach 
economy, and the usual Committee has been appointed under 
the Chairmanship of the usual Minister. This 
country is sick of Committees. No good has 
ever come out of any Committee that we 
are aware of. They are simply a transparent device for 
wasting time and shirking action. We need no homilies on 
economy, but healthy example in high places of which so far 
there are few symptoms. Things remain in the bad old groove, 
simply because our immunity from invasion prevents unimagina- 
tive politicians from realising the full proportions and consequences 
of the war and the urgent need of public and private economy 
which is only second in importance to success at sea or in the 
field. We might win the war and ruin the country through sheer 
extravagance. Newspapers teem with essays on Thrift, not a 
few of which open with a strong recommendation to retrench the 
gross and scandalous extravagance of paying Members of Parlia- 
ment whether they need it or not. The circumstances of this 
appropriation were peculiarly odious, and the country grudges 
the spending of £250,000 a year on an assembly which, despite 
its pretensions, has distinguished itself neither before nor during 
the war. We confess to being surprised that such ardent advo- 
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cates of economy as his Majesty’s Ministers when lately pooling 
their salaries at an irreducible minimum of about 4000 guineas 
a year should have missed the opportunity of setting a good 
example by scaling down their emoluments to a more reasonable 
figure and one more in harmony with the times in which we live. 
But we have learnt from experience that any act of grace is foreign 
to our political methods. It therefore becomes necessary to speak 
plainly, however disagreeable. No nation spending £3,000,000 
a day on a life and death struggle can afford to pay Ministerial 
salaries of £5000, £10,000, or £18,000 a year—which latter enor- 
mous figure is alleged to have gone into the pocket of the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Simon, last year. Nor can we afford to pay 
Lord Haldane an unearned pension of £5000 a year for playing the 
ostrich for ten years. No other country even in peace squanders 
money in such profusion, which is all the more glaring because 
living is alleged to be incomparably cheaper in Free Trade England 
than in benighted Protectionist countries. Ministers would be 
well advised to rest content with £2000 a year during the war, 
which after all is £40 a week. Afterwards the matter might be 
reconsidered though we shall be much poorer then than we are 
now. If our politicians have any sense they will effect this reform 
without awaiting pressure. At a time when many people are 
scraping and pinching there is a strong feeling which will increase, 
all the more as statesmen are supposed to be paid for their fore- 
sight—the only governing gift of any value, and one conspicuously 
absent from our councils for many years. 


EXTRAVAGANCE would appear to be ingrained in public bodies. 
It arises in nine cases out of ten from thoughtlessness. Take 
“ A Gold a conspicuous instance. Mr. Borden, the distin- 
Box” guished Canadian Prime Minister is over here on 

a most welcome visit, during which we venture to 
hope that he will press upon our public men, that much as he may 
appreciate the personal compliment of hearing the conversation 
of the Twenty-two at a Cabinet Council, Canada must insist 
that in future she be treated as a working partner in Imperial 
affairs, with the rights as well as the obligations of a partner. The 
Dominions pay the piper with the rest of the Empire and they 
are equally entitled to call the tune. Our present system—or 
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rather want of system—is not merely illogical but grotesque and 
perilous. How many warnings we should like to know did the 
Canadian Government receive from the Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
Harcourt) of the approach of Armageddon, in which Canada’s fate 
would be involved equally with that of Great Britam? We may 
be sure that so far from receiving one, he was told, like the rest 
of us, there was no more chance of Germany going to war with us 
than of our going to war with her, that there were no serious out- 
standing Anglo-German differences, or even any Anglo-German 
question ; it was all a wicked invention of “scaremongers.” That 
however is by the way. There is everywhere in the Mother 
Country the keenest desire to shower honours upon Canada in the 
person of her patriotic and devoted Prime Minister, who we have 
lately learnt was giving the Home Government a healthy lead 
during the crisis last year at a time when our Wait-and-Sees could 
not make up their minds what to do. No one respects or admires 
this great Imperial statesman more than we do, and we feel sure 
our observation will not be misunderstood when in the interests 
of economy we demur to the action of the City of London, which 
is rightly conferring its Freedom upon Mr. Borden—in enshrining 
this compliment in “a gold box ” which the Corporation of London 
voted on July 19. Life consists of a misuse of opportunity. 
What an admirable occasion for bringing home to the unthinking 
the fact that we really are at war and that economy must be 
severely practised as well as preached. Unfortunately the 
“business as usual” spirit—which necessarily means “strikes as 
usual ”—involves “gold boxes as usual.” This is no moment 
for gold boxes. More eloquent homage would have been paid 
Canada for her splendid services during the war had our youngest 
Freeman enjoyed the unique privilege of receiving the Freedom 
of the City of London in an iron box, symbolical of the stirring 
times in which we live. 


Ir is the same everywhere. Economists were horrified to learn 
from the public accounts that £1000 had been spent on making 


eee. a very distinguished man an Earl, and £200 on 


ity” making a prominent politician a Viscount. Both 
these Peers are to be congratulated on refusing to 
pay such absurd charges out of their own pockets. Why should 
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it cost anything to make a man a peer? Why fine a man whom 
the King delights to honour? Why fine a nation which confers 
the peerage ? These were doubtless pre-war charges, but we 
may be sure the same tomfoolery will continue unless protest 
be made. Over £400—1more than the cost of a Member of Parlia- 
ment for a whole year—was squandered on the departure of the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador from London on the outbreak of 
war, while on the other hand the Turkish representative was 
bowed out of the country for the modest sum of £2 to £3. The 
new Committee on Retrenchment will not be gravelled for lack of 
matter. The Financial News (July 20) calls attention to a 
gratuitous extravagance by the London County Council, which 
has in many respects set an excellent example during the war. 
In a recent action brought by the London County Council against 
the Bermondsey Borough Council to recover the sum of £15 15s. 
tried in the King’s Bench Division, three barristers were em- 
ployed, the Court consisted of three judges. As our contem- 
porary observes, “If we put the total expenses at £200 we shall 
probably be well within the mark. When public bodies will 
spend that amount in a trumpery squabble over fifteen guineas 
the current discussions about the necessity of economy are likely 
to fall upon sceptical ears. The scepticism is likely to be the 
more pronounced if, as is stated, Sir John Simon,as Attorney- 
General, drew £18,000 during the last year of his tenure of that 
position. To suggest that the ordinary busy citizen should have 
cut down his tea and sugar, while Sir John Simon was getting 
£1500 a month, is nothing less than an outrage upon public decency 
and an insult to public intelligence.” Lawyers have something 
to learn. Mr. Duke, K.C., M.P., lately protested in the House of 
Commons as regards the Chairmanship of some Board: “If you 
are going to create a post at £1000, £1200, £1500, or £2000 a 
year, you are going to stamp the office with inferiority” [our italics]. 
Could there be more illuminating evidence of our hopeless ex- 
travagance than such a remark from so intelligent a man? We 
have a.long row to hoe before attaining anything approaching 
economy, whose worst foe is the House of Commons, which has 
sunk into a vast paid bureaucracy. The Solicitor-General’s 
maiden speech on the emoluments of the Bar was blood-curdling. 
Can these clever people learn nothing from Armageddon ? 
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A Few hours before the Prime Minister was lecturing the City 
of London on the vital need for rigid personal economy, 
—— he had conferred a Political Pension of £1200 
dened the Rt. Hon. Joseph Pease, M.P., as some 

compensation for his displacement from the Board 
of Education and as some inducement to overlook the capital 
defects in the political characters of many of the present Ministers 
of the Coalition. Although the general public may be unaware 
that Mr. Pease occupied an obscure position in the late Cabinet, 
professional politicians have always recognised the value of his 
services to the Liberal Party as may be gathered from the 
following catalogue of achievements : 


Year Office Salary 
1905 . Junior Lord of the Treasury . £1000 
1908 . Patronage Secretary of the Treasury . ° . . £2000 
1910 . Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster . : : . £2000 
1911-15 . President of the Board ot Education . 3 . . £2000 


Mr. Pease has thus been quartered upon the Exchequer for the 
last ten years, and has figured in the Annual Estimates for a 
total sum of about £17,000. As a Pensioner he now joins Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and the present 
Leader of the Opposition—Mr. Henry Chaplin: an august trio 
whose pensions from time to time have been hotly denounced by 
all the purists of the Liberal Party with the applause of Mr. Pease 
both in opposition and in office. Political Pensions are granted 
under the Political Offices Pension Act of 1869. The provisions 
of that enactment require the recipient to satisfy the Prime 
Minister that his total income is inadequate to maintain his station 
in life, and a statement by him to this effect in writing is filed 
with the official papers in the Treasury. The examination of the 
private circumstances of a Minister—even of minor rank—is 
both difficult and invidious, and doubtless an otiose Prime 
Minister would be indisposed to exercise the functions of exact 
enquiry or to insist upon a modest estimate of requirements in 
the case of a colleague whom he had ejected from office. Mr. 
Pease seems to enjoy comparative affluence. He allows the annual 
works of reference to record that he has a house in the country 
and a residence in Mayfair, and that his clubs include the Turf 
and other fashionable institutions. Hence, it is a matter of some 
surprise to learn that Mr. Pease has been so dependent upon the 
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emoluments of office that now that he is a private member with 
a salary of £400 a year, he requires a further sum of £1200 in 
order that he may maintain the dignity of an ex-Cabinet Minister. 
However, that is a matter which must be decided in the con- 
sciences of the Prime Minister and his quondam Whip. But the 
public feel that, in view of the disordered condition of our finances, 
the season is not one for the enlargement of the Pension List, and 
that an eloquent appeal to the community to economise lacks 
sincerity when the head of the Government perpetrates such a 
costly job. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone was anxious to abolish 
political pensions, but he was deterred (according to his 
biographer) by the reminder from younger Ministers that it would 
hardly be a gracious thing to cut off benefactions at a time when 
the bestowal of them was passing away from him. Perhaps 
Mr. Asquith was one of those younger Ministers ! 


Ir might have been supposed that if any man ever wanted to be 
neither seen nor heard, that man would be Lord Haldane at the 
present time and for some time to come. The 
ex Lord Chancellor has been allowed to retire un- 
molested with a pension of £5000 a year and the 
Order of Merit, fresh from his apologia for his friend and corre- 
spondent Herr Albert Ballin—the assassin of the Lusitania. 
Never has any public man been more generously treated by any 
community whose highest interests, on his own showing, Lord 
Haldane neglected and betrayed, while he confessedly deceived the 
British public for some ulterior political purpose in Germany, if 
we may accept his latest exculpation. We surely might have 
been spared any further manifestations of his sinister activities. 
He might at least have tried to induce us to forget him. By no 
means. Inordinate vanity and the persistence of an unconscion- 
able claque keeps him in the limelight. We are outraged by 
functions at the National Liberal Club which are a challenge to 
the community. We have presentations of illuminated addresses 
at the House of Commons, in which he is extolled as the beau 
ideal of responsible statesmanship. So be it. The public have 
no option but to defend themselves against the encroachment 
of imposture. This unsavoury topic is abundantly though not 
exhaustively discussed elsewhere. We hope to complete it in a 
volume. The Haldane scandal is not confined to effusive or 
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incriminating speeches. It was intended to restore Lord Haldane 
to the War Office in the early days of July on the pretext that 
he was “indispensable”? and that the “public”? demanded it. 
The next move would have been for his friends in Parliament to 
squeeze out Lord Kitchener and Schopenhauer would have 
stepped into his shoes. But for the promptitude of the Times in 
nipping this scandal in the bud the announcement of Lord Hal- 
dane’s ‘“‘ new post” would have coincided with the announcement 
of Lord Fisher’s return to the Admiralty. In view of a continuing 
danger it becomes necessary to press the impeachment of Lord 
Haldane. 


Ir is decidedly unfortunate that lack of initiative in parlia- 
mentary statesmanship should necessitate the public discussion 
of every topic where action is necessary. Left to 
themselves the “‘ powers that be’ would remain 
wrapped in slumber in between their public utter- 
ances. Utterance remains the most important act of their 
lives. Asa consequence initiative has to be supplied from outside. 
It is anything but an ideal system, but it is better than the Ditto 
plan of giving the Government a blank cheque, which even Mr. 
Asquith at last recognises as asking too much. It is hard and 
thankless work moving mules, but it must be done unless the coach 
is to be brought to a standstill. Public attention has lately 
become exercised over the number of gentlemen of German ex- 
traction distributed over the Public Service, but somewhat con- 
centrated in offices connected with the war. The Ministerial mule 
can frequently make out a case for some particular individual, 
but the collective argument is not impressive. Indeed it is some- 
what disquieting. Itis all the more unfortunate because, speaking 
generally, German is a synonym for efficiency, but many of the 
gentlemen with German names and of German parentage are found 
in offices which are a byword for inefficiency, and have in many 
respects been of the utmost assistance to the enemy and of corre- 
sponding disadvantage to this country and her Allies. In peace- 
time Lord Kitchener might have had a chance of cleansing the 
Augean stables in Whitehall, but in war it has naturally been quite 
impossible for him even to attend to the re-organisation of an 
office which in many departments is past praying for. Popular 
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prejudice is not unnaturally aroused by the frequency with which 
German names pop out of the War Office, and it is high time for 
a delicate subject, both in this and other departments, to be 
ventilated and some policy decided upon. 


THE Morning Post, which has exercised great and salutary in- 
fluence throughout the war, and always in accordance with the 
War Office highest British interests, ane this question in a 
Problems  °#82cious article entitled “Germans in Govern- 

ment Departments” (July 21). Attention is 
called to the recent announcement that the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for War had appointed as his Private Secre- 
tary Mr. Ottley instead of Mr. W. H. Schlich, who had re- 
signed. ‘We understand, however, that Mr. Schlich has not 
resigned from the Service or even from the War Office, but merely 
from this particular post, and that he is still engaged in a position 
quite as confidential as that which he had previously occupied.” 
Like the Morning Post, ““ We know nothing about Mr. Schlich,” 
though we do know that it has been discouraging to many corre- 
spondents of the War Office, anxious to do their duty by their 
country by killing Germans, to receive replies to offers of service 
from Mr. Schlich. “He may possibly be devoted to this country 
and its cause: we have nothing against him personally. But 
what we do desire to point out is this, that the presence of an 
official with a German name like Schlich, which not only cries 
but shrieks of German origin, is the cause of uneasiness in the 
public mind. There is an old saying that ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water, and there is another old saying about ‘What is bred in the 
bone, etc. Such proverbs may seem to some superior people 
barbarous and antiquated; they nevertheless enshrine the 
shrewd practical wisdom which is gathered from generations of 
hard experience.” The Morning Post adds, “We say frankly 
that we object to Mr. Schlich being at the War Office at the present 
time, merely because, having such a name, he is bound to be of 
German origin, and therefore the cause of uneasiness. We would 
go further, and we would say that all men of German origin 
who are now in public offices should have the good sense and - 
delicacy to ask for leave until the war is over, and that the Govern- 
ment would be acting in accordance with the sentiment of the 
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nation if it granted the application of these gentlemen, and 
allowed them to draw their pay in temporary retirement. The 
men who are loyal and true to this country would, we feel sure, 
willingly accept this sacrifice in the cause of patriotism.” 


THE writer of this article has spent “ what some might call an idle 
half-hour in going through the Civil Service List, and finds there 
Britain for German names as thick as plums ina pudding c He 
the Britons *2°WS nothing about the owners, although in 
several cases we have traced cases of laxity in the 
British cause—not perhaps amounting to treachery, but approach- 
ing the border line—to Civil Servants with German names. Some, 
no doubt, are above reproach ; but it is possible—and not at all 
improbable—that others are in the pay of the enemy. We 
know that in Russia, the Germans have followed for years this 
policy of pushing their agents into public offices. The Russian 
Government, out of what we can only call a mistaken national 
diffidence, employed these people in the belief that they were 
better than their own subjects.” The Morning Post declines to 
rate British talent so low “as to suppose that all our offices of 
public trust could not be filled by people of British origin just as 
capable as the officials of enemy origin to whom we have referred. 
. . . Prince Lichnowsky, who probably himself combined the 
offices of spy and Ambassador according to the German tradition, 
openly stated that the Germans who remained here could be of as 
much service to their Fatherland as those who returned with him 
to Germany.” We should never forget that “‘Germany would 
not tolerate Englishmen or men of British origin in any position at 
the present time—or at any time. And to us it seems evidence not 
of breadth of mind but of lack of proper and patriotic feeling that 
enemy aliens or people of enemy origin are at this time tolerated. 
in our midst. We had hoped that the Coalition would take up this 
subject with more energy, and we are confident that, apart 
altogether from the danger of having such people about, the 
Government would rise enormously in the popular estimation if it 
would follow a strong policy in this respect. The political leader 
or party which raised the cry of ‘ Britain for the British’ in this 
foreigner-ridden country would, we are certain, meet with a 
response which would astonish and confound the Laodiceans.” 
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DvRING a year of war, in which those of us who are not Mandarins 
have learnt to know the Germans as they really are, it has been 
impossible to get the Government to take any 
elementary precautions such as would commend 
themselves to people with a modicum of sense in 
their private affairs. No one can accuse the Morning Post of 
precipitancy in bringing this vital question to the front and 
demanding a solution from the Coalition, which claims to be a 
National Government and not a collection of parliamentary 
opportunists seeking the line of least resistance and anxious 
to evade awkward questions. Nor are the politicians only to blame, 
though they are greatly to blame, as many of them have set 
a pernicious example by their ostentatious patronage of aliens. 
Some of our best and keenest soldiers are babes and sucklings 
on this question and allow themselves to be exploited by dubious 
persons against whom they should be on their guard, who creep 
into confidential positions where they can endanger every opera- 
tion—and not a few Allied operations have miscarried owing to 
the uncanny knowledge of the enemy. The conventional explana- 
tion that all important information is collected and purveyed by 
gipsies or peasants in the pay of the enemy seems inadequate. 
We have had warnings of dangerous leakages from abroad, some 
of which may be due to the indiscretion of sailors and soldiers, 
which is among their most engaging traits. But there is also the 
possibility of their having been practised upon by crafty agents 
of the enemy, elaborately trained in peace-time for this particular 
role. Those who are prepared to go bail for this, that, or the 
other suspect as “a good fellow who hates the Germans as much 
as we do,” are liable to have their faith in human nature pain- 
fully surprised. You cannot be too suspicious of Germans, who 
from the days of Frederick the Great onwards have raised espionage 
to heights undreamt of even by the sharpest Britons. Needless to 
say we are not so foolish as to suggest that all, or indeed any con- 
siderable proportion, of Civil Servants of German origin are German 
spies, but it would be incredible, considering how little Germany 
leaves to chance and how perfect and thorough has been her organ- 
isation, if there were no spies among them. Things cannot be left - 
as they are, since the prolonged inaction of the Administration has 
made a delicate question the common topic of the Man in the Street. 


Plea for 
Caution 


SUPPLIES FOR THE ENEMY 


WHEN the time comes to reckon up the total cost of the war to 
this country and our Allies, in lives and money, and to take 
account of the causes that have contributed to it, many factors 
will have to be reviewed. Want of preparation, of organisation, 
and of a sense of proportion, will all have to account for their 
share. But no one factor will be found to be responsible for a 
larger share than the failure to use to the utmost our sea power 
to prevent supplies from reaching the enemy. People who knew 
something of what was going on during the first ten months of 
the war were at their wits’ end to account for the action, or 
inaction, of the Government; the more so as it seemed plain 
that the full use of sea power was the most obvious and most 
valuable contribution that Great Britain could bring to the 
common stock of strength and power available to the Alliance. 

To understand the situation it is necessary to go back some- 
what into the history of the matter and examine the reasons 
which have been given from time to time for allowing supplies, 
especially of cotton, to reach the enemy through neutral countries 
almost unhindered. 

Readers of the National Review can judge of the warnings the 
Government received during the past eight years of the approach- 
ing outbreak of war, and every one is now conscious of the result 
of the failure to make adequate preparation for it. What is, 
perhaps, not so fully understood is that, during the same seven 
or eight years which preceded the war, our Foreign Office was 
occupied in erecting metaphorical wire entanglements to interfere 
with our use of sea power, and which were bound to be of assist- 
ance to Germany. The Government not only failed to prepare 
for war, but made their diplomatic preparations on the assumption 
that, if war broke out, we should be at peace. 
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It is true that the instructions of the Delegates to the Naval 
Conference of 1907, were to the effect that they were to regard the 
interest of this country as a possible belligerent, as much as a 
neutral. They might just as well have gone with instructions 
that they were to ascertain a method of squaring the circle. 
Almost every article of the Declaration of London, which resulted 
from their efforts, is framed in the interests of neutrals, and to 
hamper belligerents in a greater or less degree—Great Britain 
most of all and Germany least. It is only explicable when we 
bear in mind that the whole policy of the Government was based 
on the assumption that whatever happened in Europe we should 
in no circumstances be involved in a great war. Whatever 
happened, Lancashire’s supplies and Lancashire’s trade were not 
to suffer. It was natural to the Radical mind to turn their eyes 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire hills from whence came their 
strength and the principal British support of the dying cause of 
Free Trade. So we find the Free List in Article 28 of the Declara- 
tion of London headed with cotton and wool. 

The geographical position of Germany with four neutral 
countries on the north all designed as back-door entrances for 
supplies of all kinds for Germany in time of war might have 
been apparent then; Italy, as a member of the Triple Alliance, 
should then have been counted as a fifth on the southern boundary, 
if, by any chance, she were not engaged in a war on the side of her 
Allies. It should have been clear that England,surrounded by 
sea, with ports on every coast, any one of which could be and 
would be reckoned, in case of war, as “a place serving as a base 
for the armed forces of the enemy,” was placed at the greatest 
disadvantage, as all the conditional contraband list, which 
includes foodstuffs, was liable to capture if shipped to Great 
Britain ; whereas it could be imported almost without hindrance 
through neutral countries to Germany. The triumph of the 
Declaration of London, however, was the establishment of the 
Free List, and first and foremost on this list we find raw cotton, 
which, under Article 27, is stated to be an article “ not susceptible 
of use in war,” and which may, therefore, “not be declared 


contraband of war.” It is hard to believe that the delegates 
could have refrained from laughing at such an amazing statement. 
(We may be sure that the German delegates did not refrain from 
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doing so, in private.) Apparently, however, a clumsy disguise of 
the real reason was attempted by the inclusion in the list of 
“other articles ” almost equally “susceptible of use in war ” 
such as rubber, raw hides and metallic ores. 

It may seem strange to refer to the Declaration of London 
which was never ratified, but it is necessary to do so because we 
find that it has in effect been the guiding influence of our policy 
with regard to enemy supplies. Again and again in Sir Edward 
Grey’s long memoranda to the United States Government of 
February 10 and 19 we find it referred to as if it were a Bible of 
diplomacy and something almost consecrated by its wisdom. 
For example: in the Note of February 19 we find the Foreign 
Office arguing that the Government should be at liberty to treat 
Hamburg as “‘a base of operations and supply for the purposes 
of Article 34 of the Declaration of London.” But it is with 
regard to cotton that we find the full reply of February 10 to the 
United States protest of December 29 throws a very clear light 
upon the strange action of the Government. Sir Edward Grey’s 
dispatch reads as follows: ‘‘ Cotton is an article which cannot 
possibly have been affected by the exercise of our belligerent 
rights, for, as Your Excellency is aware, it has not been declared 
by His Majesty’s Government to be contraband of war, and the 
rules under which we are at present. conducting our operations 
give us no power, in the absence of a blockade, to interfere with 
it when on its way to a belligerent country in neutral ships. 
Consequently, no cotton has been touched.” 

The reason given on account of which “no cotton has been 
touched ” should be well noted. It is not maintained that the 
cotton which the enemy has been allowed freedom to import had 
not already destroyed thousands of our soldiers and sailors, only 
that to have prevented its going to the enemy would have been 
“contrary to the rules under which we are at present conducting 
our operations.” Truly the line dividing the tragic from the 
comic is a narrow one! Various answers have been given to 
questions in the House of Commons as to the reasons which had 
influenced the Government in not making cotton contraband of 
war. 

For instance: Mr. Tennant, in debate on February 3, said : 
“The authorities believe that Germany had a sufficient supply 
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of cotton for their warlike departments, and that therefore the 
placing of cotton on the list of contraband goods was not necessary 
from the belligerent point of view.” 

Sir Edward Grey, on February 4, said: “ The proportion of 
the German cotton import used in the manufacture of explosives 
is very small and the requirements for that purpose could have 
been supplied from the stocks of cotton goods already in the 
country at the outbreak of war.” 

On April 14, Mr. Tennant gave as the reason that no military 
advantage was to be gained by placing cotton upon the contraband 
list. We have also been told that it is cotton waste, and not 
raw cotton, that is wanted for explosives, and that the Govern- 
ment are, in fact, stopping all cotton from entering Germany 
under the Order in Council of March 11. What I venture to think, 
however, is that the real answer was given by Sir Edward Grey 
on May 5, in answer to Sir John Lonsdale, who asked whether 
any undertaking had been given to the American Government 
that cotton would not be placed upon the list of absolute contra- 
band, and he again pressed the Government to declare it contra- 
band. The answer was that “the intention of not making 
cotton contraband was expressed in the early days of the war.” 
In the light of this illuminating admission we can measure the 
value of the earlier reasons above noted. It would be interesting 
to know, however, on what length of war, and on what daily 
expenditure of ammunition the military authorities based their 
conclusion that, on the outbreak of war, Germany had in the 
country a sufficient supply of cotton for their warlike departments. 
Members have frequently endeavoured to elicit some information 
on which to base reliable calculations, but have never been 
successful in getting any. 

If, however, outside experts be relied upon we are informed 
that Germany could not have had a greater stock at the 
commencement of the war than a quarter of a million tons, 
equal to one million bales, and that the daily expenditure 
for warlike purposes has not been far short of a thousand tons, 
if it has not now exceeded this figure. We are, therefore, 
forced to the conclusion that, had we pursued a policy from 
the first of preventing at all costs, as far as we were able, 
cotton reaching the enemy, their supplies must have been ex- 
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hausted before now, even allowing for inevitable leakage and 
even assuming that all use of cotton for textile manufactures had 
been entirely stopped. We have, however, now the frank ad- 
mission of Mr. Lloyd George that the use of explosives in this war 
is far beyond any precedent, or anything that was calculated on 
or provided for by any of the Allies; and we know from trade 
returns that for the first nine months of the war the neutral 
countries of Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden alone 
imported 1,112,150 bales more cotton than they did during the 
whole twelve months preceding the outbreak of war, or an excess 
amounting to more than the whole estimated stock of cotton held 
in Germany at the outbreak of war. We also know that the 
belated prohibition of export of cotton from this country is re- 
ported to have compelled Germany to shut down the mills engaged 
in the production of many cotton goods, and to have raised the 
price of raw cotton in Germany to five times the price in Liverpool. 
The cotton question cannot be regarded solely from the point of 
view of explosives, as it is a very obvious military necessity quite 
apart from this. Mr. Pennefather, in a recent letter to the Press, 
gave a fairly comprehensive list of these uses, which include air- 
brake hose for railways, motor tyres, agricultural machinery, 
tents, ground sheets, mackintoshes, tarpaulins, waders for trench 
work, various uses on board battleships and in air-craft, brattice 
cloths for mining, insulation for electric cables and wires, machine 
belts and many other purposes connected with machinery, and, of 
course, army clothing. 

It would be idle at the present time to speculate as to the 
outcome of the present war or as to its duration. One thing only 
we can see with certainty, namely, that it has already lasted far 
longer than any military expert thought possible in a war of this 
magnitude and that clearly no one can see the end of it. Towards 
the measure of success that has so far attended the German 
nations, and towards their power to continue this protracted 
struggle, nothing has helped so much as the failure of our Govern- 
ment to exert pressure by our old and tried weapon of sea power. 
Not even the unrivalled preparation and organisation for war by 
Germany could have enabled her to end the first twelve months of 
war, on the present scale, as an unbroken fighting entity without 
the complacent benevolence of our Government. 
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In this matter public opinion has gone far ahead of Government 
action, and, as the Government have neither led nor governed, 
it is to be hoped that at least they will yield to public opinion. 
It has taken them time to turn round—nine months, at least— 
and when Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons in February 
that he had to remind members that “ We are at war,” his admoni- 
tion should have been addressed to his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and above all to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

If one reason, more than another, had to be named for the 
policy of the Government on this vital subject of enemy supplies, it 
would be their intense desire for consistency with their past record. 
Nothing else would appear to explain their apparent failure to 
realise the obvious fact that for every shell we allowed the enemy 
to load with explosive we must produce at least one equivalent. 
The greatest interest of neutral Powers, and not least of the people 
of the United States,is that peace should be restored as soon as 
possible. The interests involved in the war are those of com- 
paratively few individuals; cotton growers’ interests may be 
balanced against those of the armament manufacturers. It is 
very evident that we have allowed our policy to be influenced and 
moulded by consideration of things which are mere factors in 
party politics of the United States. This is in strange contrast to 
the record of the United States itself at the time of the Civil War. 
Then the Lancashire operatives suffered severely through the 
blockade enforced against the South which prevented all export 
of cotton. Though suffering from unemployment and on the verge 
of starvation, they sent a message of sympathy to President 
Lincoln’s Government, although that Government was cutting 
them off from work and food. Sir Gilbert Parker, in his address 
at the meeting of the Pilgrims on April 15 last, quoted President 
Lincoln’s reply to the men of Lancashire: “1 know and deeply 
deplore the sufferings which the working men of Manchester, 
and in all Europe, are called to endure in this crisis. It has been 
often and studiously represented that the attempt to overthrow 
this Government, which was built on the foundation of human 
rights, and to substitute for it one which should rest exclusively 
on the basis of human slavery, was likely to obtain the favour of 
Europe. Under the circumstances, I cannot but regard your 
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Christian heroism, which has not been surpassed in any age, or in 
any country. ... Ido not doubt that the sentiments you have 
expressed will be sustained by your great nation: or, on the other 
hand, I have no hesitation in assuring you that they will excite 
admiration, esteem, and the most reciprocal feelings of friendship 
among the American people. Ihail this interchange of sentiment 
as an augury that whatever else may happen, whatever misfortune 
may befall your country, as my own, the peace and friendship 
which now exist between the two nations will be, as it shall be my 
desire to make them, perfected.” In the view of the men of Lanca- 
shire the North were fighting to establish liberty, and they 
acquiesced in the measures necessary to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion. 

Surely there can be no dispute that Great Britain and her 
Allies are fighting in this war for liberty and civilisation itself. 
In the fifty years that have intervened, cotton, which in the 
American War was dealt with so drastically, merely because its 
export would have furnished means to the Confederate States 
for carrying on the war, has become almost the foremost necessity 
of warlike armaments. The case for dealing with it, and dealing 
with it with all the power possessed by a belligerent country, is 
ten times stronger in 1915 than fifty years ago. Mr. Bryan has 
admitted that the Government of the United States has, in the 
past, placed all articles from which ammunition was manufac- 
tured in its contraband list. We know that if she were herself 
engaged in a life and death struggle for the maintenance of justice 
and liberty she would not allow a single bale of her cotton to 
reach the enemy by any route to fill shells, mines and torpedoes 
to destroy her soldiers and sailors. Surely it is not too much to 
assume that she would not be unwilling to see the steps taken to 
prevent the manufacture of torpedoes for the sinking of another 
Lusitania ? 

The time is approaching when another cotton crop will be 
ready for shipment : if we continue to depend upon the guarantees 
of oversea trusts in neutral countries as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of cargoes of cotton and foodstuffs and other essentials for 
carrying on the war we shall not prevent these articles from 
filtering through, in one form or another, to enemy territory. 
Speaking broadly, it is obvious that if imports of any of these 
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articles in excess of normal quantities are admitted, the surplus 
must go somewhere, and can only go into enemy territory in one 
form or another. The only certain way of preventing this is to 
stop all import into neutral countries, with territory adjacent to 
the enemy, which is in excess of the requirements of their own 
population. All fine distinctions drawn by pre-war diplomacy as 
to the difference between articles for use by the civil populations 
of the belligerents and for use by their military forces are swept 
away by the speech of the Prime Minister at Newcastle on 
April 21, when he at last admitted that the days when campaigns 
were waged by men who had given their lives to the profession 
of arms are long gone by, and that now whole nations are involved 
in war. 

Put to the practical test of modern war, the whole basis of 
the Declaration of London and pre-war diplomacy is found to 
belong to the conditions of an earlier and less savage age—an 
age of small professional armies and a civil population who looked 
on, almost unconcerned, at their struggles. To such an order of 
things belong all the fine distinctions between Contraband and 
Conditional Contraband, the definition of a base of supply, the 
Free List of goods supposed to be capable of use only by the civil 
population : in fact, the whole “ network of juridical niceties ” 
iu which our Foreign Office misspent so many years in enmeshing 
us. This is a consideration entirely apart from the crimes 
against civilised warfare such as the so-called German submarine 
blockade, which involves the sinking of neutral and enemy 
merchantmen alike, and the wholesale destruction of non-com- 
batant life. The two taken together make any further failure to 
exercise to the utmost the power which we possess to prevent 
supplies of all sorts reaching the enemy a crime against our own 
soldiers and saflors and those of our Allies ; and also against the 
civil population of all the countries that have been attacked by 
the German powers, and the neutral countries who are suffering 
by the war. Let it not be written as the epitaph of the new 
Government that, their predecessors having failed to produce 
the ammunition essential to our troops, they continued to allow 
the enemy to acquire the material essential to the production of 
theirs, when they had the power to prevent it. 

Basin E, Peto 
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** In the discussion of events after they have happened even the 
man in the street is a statesman,” is a piece of sarcasm from the 
East; far be it, therefore, from me to claim the honour of a 
prophet, yet, by coincidence or otherwise, I have been one ! 
About two years after my arrival in England, when the question 
of competition in naval armament between this country and 
Germany was a common topic, I was asked by my tutor as to 
my opinion of the matter: my answer, which may still be verified, 
was: “ It means War, and I think that in five years’ time the 
day will come.” Exactly five years after these very words had 
been uttered, war was declared! At that time I had read no 
Bernhardi or Treitschke, but that the race in armaments could 
have only one aim and one result seemed to me merely common 
sense; for Germany was never in danger of an invasion, yet 
her taxpayers cheerfully shouldered the ever-increasing burden 
of taxation fora big navy. This could only mean that the people 
had been carefully educated to support an aggressive policy. The 
germ of such a policy, of course, originated in ‘the dismissal of 
Prince Bismarck, which revealed the early conception in the 
young Emperor’s mind of a world empire, and for the last two 
decades the whole resources, intellectual as well as material, of 
the Empire have been employed towards the realisation of the 
Imperial ambition. These words must not be taken as words 
of condemnation. Every nation, like any individual, is at liberty 
to be ambitious, and one may be sure that if Germany were to 
win in this war there would be historians to place the Kaiser 
even higher than his great ancestor. In history, it is success that 
lives the longest. 

Having traced the origin of the war, it does not really matter 
who is responsible for the immediate cause of it; it has been 
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in the air for the last twenty or thirty years; it only waited for 
a favourable moment to begin. It is, however, extraordinary 
how few people in this country did foresee this war. The cries 
against the increase of the Navy, the proposal or hope to induce 
Germany to agree upon a “naval holiday,” and the disregard 
of Lord Roberts’ repeated warnings, rather suggest failure to 
grasp the “ made-up ” mind of Germany, and judging the war 
in the light of recent events, England, though she might have 
foreseen the war, had certainly not prepared for it. 

I rather hesitated in giving an opinion in regard to the question 
of preparation, for Iam afraid that what I said might be construed 
as criticism of your Government, and I have in my mind the 
words of Confucius: ‘“‘ The wise man who lives in a foreign 
country would not criticise even its magistrate.” It would be 
a “tragic blunder,” in these days, to take advantage of the 
freedom of speech, which, though essential to the life of a free 
nation, may be, like many other excellent principles that one 
worships in time of peace, very dangerous in time of war. 
Freedom of speech will never enable you to win in this war. All 
the talk of “‘ love your enemy,” in a time when the casualty list 
was increasing day by day, for instance, has filled me with dismay. 
We have a similar teaching from Confucius : “ Take your revenge 
by charity ” ; but we understand it only to mean that you should 
do so when you have your enemy in your hand. To preach such 
a doctrine when your enemy is still at large would do an injustice 
both to yourself and to your enemy. 

Notwithstanding this freedom of speech, the British Press is 
on the whole admirable; its criticism of the conduct of the 
war is, with few exceptions, restrained and justifiable. But, 
of course, too much criticism does not conduce to success. In 
a time of unprecedented circumstances no one can be immune 
from mistakes, and it would therefore be idle to look for a blameless 
statesman. A united nation at present is even better than a 
perfect Government; the latter is an ideal not to be found, 
the former is the best means to success, and a thing capable of 
being achieved. Be sure that in any Government there will be 
some capable and competent persons who in a supreme moment 
will, like the intelligent juryman on a jury, lead the rest, provided 
the nation gives the Government as a whole its undivided support. 
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Criticism is by no means always unwholesome ; but criticism 
without tact is apt to produce only the results of “ nagging.” 
Calmness of spirit is undoubtedly one of the great virtues of 
the British nation; it has more than once in the past misled 
England’s enemy, it has been one of the chief means of success 
in building up the British Empire. But calmness may sometimes 
be put forward as an excuse for indifference, to the mind of a 
stranger who has not been in this country long, and so had not 
the opportunity of studying the English character, it might be the 
latter, not the former, that would be taken for the attitude of the 
people of this country towards the war. The behaviovr of many 
people is such that it is impossible to believe that the greatest 
war the world has ever seen is at this moment being waged almost 
at your door. People, it is true, talk of war every morning and 
evening ; but they rather seem to talk in such a way that the 
Allies and England appear to be different things. They will, 
for instance, talk of ‘‘ Business as Usual,” “‘ The war will be over 
in August,” “ We must have the Derby,” “‘ Rather see England 
free than England sober,” and the like. But can England be 
free if she is not sober ? It is, of course, too much to expect 
the public to realise the magnitude of the war and its consequences, 
if the lessons of the war, or rather its realities, have not yet been 
brought home to it. To make the people understand that 
** Nothing is as Usual ” in a time when the life of the whole nation 
is threatened is a duty of the Government. This will not, as 
many people imagine, lead to depression, or to the abrogation 
of the national virtue—calmness. It will only produce unity 
among the people—apprehension of a common danger is the 
best cement in the bond of brotherhood—and will bring the 
individual to a sense of duty. There is nothing really like appre- 
hension of grave peril for making a man sober. If, therefore, 
every one is made to realise the war, he will be more sober in 
his thinking; this will prevent him from freely indulging in the 
expression of irresponsible opinions: and more sober in his 
living; this will prevent unnecessary waste of the material 
resources of the country. His labour will also be more fruitful, 
and, lastly, if he is no use to the country, he will be at least less 
of an obstacle to others. If you go to see and have a talk with a 
man who has a son killed or a father crippled in this war, you 
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will no longer have any doubt of the importance and necessity 
of bringing the war home to the masses. You will find the man, 
whose son has been killed or whose father has been crippled, talk, 
think, and live more soberly than others. You will find that 
he cares for nothing except to win in this war; he will care 
for no freedom of speech, or this or that Minister; the only 
thing that is in his mind is the defeat of the enemy. And that 
is the thing you want, don’t you ? 

Soldiers, on the other hand, must be looked at in a different 
light from the ordinary citizen; the duty of the former is limited 
and definite, that of the latter is various and undefined. So 
long as the soldier is ready to sacrifice his life at the command 
of the general, his duty is done, and so long as he possesses 
that sense of duty and at the same time performs others that are 
marked out for him, it does not matter whether he considers 
“ business as usual or unusual.” It does no harm if he thinks 
“the war will be over in August; ”’ it makes no difference whether 
he recites ‘‘ Henry V,” or sings “‘ Tipperary.” Nor is there any 
objection, if he looks upon the battlefield as a mere football 
ground; English history has told us that even in the face of the 
Armada, a game of bowls may yet be finished. But such a state 
of mind is wholly unfit for the civilian; it will not do for him 
to imagine that his brave compatriots who cross the Channel 
are mere holiday-makers, or that the war concerns only those 
who are in khaki, or that their cheerfulness and gaiety suggest 
comfort in the trenches; he must not think of the trench as 
anything but a place for the hero. 

Not only may the soldiers be gay, but they ought to be taught, 
and given opportunity, to be gay. Constant consciousness of 
the war will not improve the soldier; it is the duty and discipline 
that he has to bear in mind. In order to foster a gay spirit 
among the soldiers, music is a very powerful agency. The 
Germans, though bad psychologists, have at least this knowledge 
of the human mind; they attach a great deal to music. But, 
until recently, your recruits have marched through the street in 
silence—‘“‘ Neither a drum is heard nor a recruiting note,” as it 
were. It is, however, interesting to think how music agrees | 
with the soldier; the recruits inevitably sing. They do their 
duty, and at the same time sing to provide themselves with 
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music; to quote Shakespeare, they say both “Amen! and 
God save the King !” 

Music not only makes the soldier, but, as our Chinese history 
tells us, has played a great part in military success. We have 
the story how a terrible depression was created in the army of 
the enemy by means of the musical kite. In the mind’s eye 
of the average Englishman, perhaps every unknown Chinaman 
isa “ Mr. Dick;” but kite-flying was once the means of achieving 
a victory which would not otherwise have been won. For at 
one time, when two opposing armies were engaged in something 
like the modern trench warfare, and no progress on either side 
could be made after a long-drawn battle, the general of one of 
the armies invented the kite of which I spoke. On the top of 
the kite was fastened a musical instrument, which, when flown 
to a great height, made a powerful, persistent, and monotonous 
noise, like an organ, through the action of the wind. A number 
of kites thus armed were flown over at night to the side of the 
enemy. The monotonous noise, thus produced and undetected, 
had its desired effect; it created a terrible depression among 
the enemy forces, which became demoralised, and so it prepared 
the way for a successful attack. 

T now pass from the treatment of the recruits to the recruiting 
system. In my opinion, the only way to bring the war to a 
speedy end is to have an overwhelming odds against your oppo- 
nent, and this object can only be obtained by mobilising the 
whole national resources—men as well as materials. I am not 
unalive to the usual arguments that are brought against such 
a proposition, viz. (1) Compulsion is incompatible with the British 
temperament; (2) One volunteer is better than three compelled. 
The first argument assumes that this war can be brought to a 
successful and speedy end without compulsion, as it happened 
in the South African War, or the Crimean War, or even the 
Napoleonic War—for nobody would say that if universal service 
is a sine qua non for speedy success, he will still be opposed to 
it, because it is incompatible with the British temperament. But 
is it wise to stake the issue of this unprecedented war on which 
the life of the whole Empire and British ideals depend, on such 
an assumption? The fallacy of the second argument is, first 
of all, too evident in the light of the quality of the troops of 
your French Ally; it also ignores the elementary maxim of 
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logic—the whole includes the parts; for if all the available 
men are mobilised, those who would be volunteers will still be 
included. On the contrary, the voluntary system itself still 
necessitates the appeal of all sorts of posters, “adaptable to all 
shades of psychology.” Why not then have the war brought 
home to the entire nation and say: “The Government, or rather 
the King and country, require the service of every man available.” 
Such an appeal would be more powerful than any of your posters 
in concentrating the voluntary element of the nation. The new 
system would spare the energy expended in advertising for 
recruits, and rid your “indignant walls” of posters like, “Is 
your best boy in khaki?” The moral effect would be im- 
measurable; it would be no smaller than that which the forcing 
through of the Dardanelles would have produced, for the new 
system would give immense joy to the men at the front by convine- 
ing them that everybody is doing his “bit,” and for the same 
reason, the utmost confidence to the Allies. It would also make 
the average man at home more sensible in every respect, inasmuch 
as the war is at last brought nearer to him. 

There are, of course, some people who object to universal 
service or compulsion simply because it is alien to a particular 
policy. I am quite ignorant of party politics, still less would 
I desire to identify myself with any one party; but I venture 
to say that, however dear a certain system of politics may be 
to the hearts of certain people, yet, if they at present were still 
to allow it to take precedence of the war, all reasoning with 
them would be futile. You want to win this war, and at the 
same time you would have “ Business as Usual.” Take the forma- 
tion of the Coalition Government, for instance—it still seems 
to meet with disapproval from certain quarters. Some people 
think that it is an evil produced by necessity, others that it is 
due to the unfortunate blunder of a few Ministers. Now, it 
ought to be obvious to everybody that if the Coalition is demanded 
by necessity, the fact speaks for itself{—such a form of Govern- 
ment must be the best under those circumstances constituting 
the necessity. Nor is it the fault of this or that Minister; if 
fault must be found, it rather lies in the fact that the necessity 
was not foreseen early enough. It is idle to think that there 
can still be more than one policy or party, or that to ask questions 
in the House, or to maintain “the privilege of the House,” is 
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essential to success. The war is not going to last for ever ; there 
will be plenty of time for those things when it is over. 

Moreover, questions in Parliament are invariably satisfactorily 
answered. During my whole sojourn in England, and in all my 
study of Parliamentary debates, I do not remember a single in- 
stance where a Minister has admitted a mistake. How far here does 
your Western wisdom surpass that of the East! Our great men 
are mere persons who make many mistakes, admit them, and 
profit by them. Even Confucius says: ‘‘ Whenever I have a 
fault, other people invariably notice it. Iam really fortunate !” 
The meaning of those words is obvious. His fault (real or alleged) 
was invariably pointed out to him by others (more often from 
malice than otherwise), and if there was any ground for it, he 
admitted it gratefully and so profited by the experience. Thus, 
as followers of Confucius, we Chinese always think that the 
greatness of a man lies not in immunity from mistakes, but in 
his acknowledgment of them and in his capability of avoiding their 
repetition. Apologising for this diversion, I venture to suggest 
that it would be more profitable for “ honourable members ” to go 
to their constituencies and make public speeches there or do 
from-door-to-door canvassing, as in time of a General Election, 
so as to bring home to the people the lessons of the war and its 
realities. 

One more word about the system of universal service: many 
people who appreciate its wisdom, yet seem to think that there 
are too many difficulties to be overcome. But to win this war 
has indeed many difficulties to overcome—this is no objection 
at all. If it is advisable and, therefore, to be adopted, the man 
responsible will have to solve all the difficulties as best he can, 
and that is all. The honour, like so many other honours con- 
nected with the successful issue of a war, belongs to the Govern- 
ment—I say ‘“‘so many other honours,” because I always think 
that history is full of injustice in the distribution of the fruits 
of success. When the war is brought to a successful end, for 
instance, the man at the helm will find his name written in golden 
letters in history and his name become the common household 
word, but the “rank and file” will find their gratification only 
in the success of the war. Some of them may even have been 
buried ‘ without a drum being heard or a funeral note:” others 
will at most have only the honour of “stripping their sleeves 
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and showing their scars.” If the statesman is to secure all the 
honours, can he complain of “ difficulties ”’ ? 

We have a saying that “The looker-on is the better judge.” 
The war has brought about many social problems, the solution 
of which, though simple enough to the outsider, has given rise 
to a lot of controversies or a variety of opinions. Take the 
“war babies,’ for instance. First of all, I really doubt their 
existence. But assuming their existence, the remedy suggested 
by some people is worse than the disease, and such opinions as 
that the “war babies” will be the best asset of the nation, as 
from a hygienic point of view they are the best product, and 
that the mothers should take pride in their situation, as if they 
were heroines of the war, are nonsense. Surely, first of all, a 
preventive remedy must be resorted to, and that would be for 
parents to apply “Johnson’s Rod.” (N.B. The writer is refer- 
ring to the words: ‘‘ Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty,” 
uttered by Dr. Johnson when he saw some young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to their mother’s 
strict discipline and severe correction. It is,in fact, one of Shake- 
speare’s lines a little varied, viz. ‘Sword, I will hallow thee for 
this thy deed.”’) If the disease has indeed passed the stage of 
prevention, don’t advertise it in the papers. Practical help may 
in this case be rendered by private institutions, but not by the 
Government, as this would give the matter an air of legislative 
sanction. Ifthe matter is really so serious as some people imagine, 
legitimation per subsequens matrimonium will not only do justice 
to the innocent babies, but also give a chance to the once erring 
mother. But if, as some people have suggested, legitimacy were 
to be given to the babies even without subsequent marriage, 
what would be the position of the poor mother, who would have 
a legitimate child, but without a legitimate husband ? 

So far I have looked at the war rather from the national 
point of view; I may, perhaps, now deal with it from the inter- 
national point of view. As almost the whole civilised world has 
been divided into two opposing camps, there are, in fact, only a 
few nations left to be considered, and as I do not consider myself 
competent to speak of other nations, I will introduce only one, 
namely,China. During the Sino-Japanese crisis it was suggested 
in some quarters that the Chinese were anti- British—an accusation 
without any foundation; the object of the accusation at that time 
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must be obvious to many people, and wisdom forbids me to refer to 
it now, but a moment’s reflection ought to convince every sen- 
sible man that the attitude of the Chinese cannot be anti-British, 
First, Chinese and British interests are very much interwoven 
in the Far East, for practically our entire foreign trade is either 
conducted through British trading houses or at least carried on 
in British possessions—a British disaster would bring ruin upon 
many Chinese homes. Secondly, the acts committed by the 
Germans on their march on Peking after the Boxer Rising are 
not yet forgotten. Thirdly, as China cannot still afford to go 
to war with any nation, it would be in her interest to see inter- 
national law respected, because that might still give her some 
sort of protection against unfair dealings in her International 
relations. But if the doctrine that ‘‘ Might is right”? were to 
survive this war, what would become of her future? Indeed, 
we Chinese, who, as the English say, are accustomed to regard 
our words as our bond, simply cannot understand some of the 
acts committed in this war. We understood, for instance, that 
a treaty is a very solemn thing, and The Hague Conventions 
are binding on all signatories.; but recent events show that 
they all may perish before the word “necessity.” As for myself, 
I am quite at a loss to see the object of “air raids,” which have 
no military value at all, but simply find their victims among 
innocent non-combatants. If they are intended merely for 
“ frightfulness,” a simpler means would be to hang some of the 
enemy subjects that may be found in one’s country! There is no 
substantial difference between this course and that of killing innocent 
non-combatants by dropping bombsin their midst. Ofcourse, ifonly 
one belligerent possessed aero-craft, while others not, I might under- 
stand the situation, for then it would be too much to expect that 
belligerent to give up thatadvantage; but since both sidesare equally 
well armed with that kind of weapon, that meaningless practice can 
only lead to constant reprisals and superfluous cruelties. 

With regard to the ultimate issue of the war, I remember 
that in last October I gave my opinion of it to my fellow-country- 
men at home as follows: 

(1) The Allies have more men and more money to draw upon— 

a powerful factor of success in case of a prolonged war. 

(2) Germany, in spite of her preparedness and thoroughness, 

did not achieve any decisive initial success—the 
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greatest danger that the Allies might have feared is 
therefore over. 

(3) At sea the Allies rule the waves, and whenever there has 
been a naval encounter British seamanship has proved 
to be the superior. 

These, I said, are the three great factors in favour of the 
Allies, but some of them are mere advantages which may 
disappear if you do not avail yourself of them in time. I am, 
therefore, rather inclined to look for a more permanent and 
surer, though less obvious, reason elsewhere, and I find it in 
the dismissal of Prince Bismarck and the “Hymn of Hate.” 
Considering what Bismarck had done for Germany, his dismissal 
is, from the real Chinese point of view, unpardonable. Ingrati- 
tude on the part of a young king, of which our history furnishes 
many instances, invariably leads to his own downfall. The logic 
of this is quite simple: if a young prince, on coming to the 
throne, at once ignores all the wisdom of the past, he will be 
bound to have only those as his advisers who are ready and 
willing to carry out a policy of his own. Ministers who allow 
the idea of the king to prevail over their own in matters of State 
cease to be advisers, and they are in time invariably driven to 
adopt a policy rather to suit the temper of their royal master 
than the interests of the nation. The ‘‘ Hymn of Hate,” on the 
other hand, suggests more clearly than anything else the weak 
side of your opponents. A man, if he knows he is superior to 
his enemy, has a contempt, and sometimes even a pity, for him, 
but hate implies envy and self-conscious inability to punish. 
From the psychological point of view, I think the “ Hymn of 
Hate” may be traced to the expression, “ Contemptible little 
Army.” It is no secret that England’s participation in the war 
incurred the wrath of Germany; but at the beginning of the 
war, the wrath was mixed with contempt—hence “ Contemptible 
little Army:” it is the failure to reach Paris or Calais, and the 
gradual realisation of the strength of the Allies, and especially 
the quality of the British Army, that have brought your opponents 
toa sober judgment and consequently turned contempt into hatred— 
hence the “Hymn of Hate.”” One of the best signs of your ultimate 
success in this war, therefore, is your opponent’s attitude shown 
towards you in this war, viz. “from contempt to hatred.” 


F. T. CHEene 


THE FLAW IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


Wuy is it that, when Great Britain is at war, there is invariably 
widespread and just complaint, not of the efficiency of our military 
commanders or of the quality of our troops, but of all those 
services which subserve the fighting forces? The English race 
in industry, in commerce, and in Empire building, has shown a 
capacity for organisation unequalled by any other. Yet, in the 
crises of war, when the nation is called upon to put forth its most 
effective effort, we consistently have occasion to reproach our- 
selves with avoidable mistakes, often of vast consequence. 

The explanation is that we entrust the conduct of a highly 
complex business, demanding great capacity for organisation, 
to men of no proved experience in practical affairs, working with 
a machine constituted on false principles. 

In previous wars our defects of organisation have often been set 
off by similar defects of the enemy, or our decisive military 
advantages have more than compensated for our administrative 
mistakes. In the present war we are fighting a nation the 
government of which during many years has been developing 
and perfecting all the machinery for a tremendous conflict ; we 
have no military advantage over the enemy ; and it is universally 
recognised that the whole capacity and energy of the British 
Empire must be efficiently organised and concentrated on the 
single aim of bringing the war to a successful conclusion. 

The late Government had from the beginning of the war the 
whole-hearted support of the nation for the prosecution of the 
struggle; there was no influential opposition (as in the Boer War) 
either in the House of Commons or in the country to the warin 
principle; now that an unhampered Party Government has 
proved inadequate, a coalition Government is trying its hand. 
The proposed remedy is analogous to that sometimes adopted 
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in connection with unsuccessful companies, viz. to strengthen the 
board. It is likely to be equally unsuccessful. The true remedy 
for failure in company administration is to appoint an efficient 
manager, and to give him control. Achange of portfolios in a 
ministry represents no fundamental change in the principle of 
direction. The direction is a committee—the Cabinet—many 
members of which have merely talked themselves into political 
prominence, most of whom have had no practical business training 
or experience, no one of whom, perhaps, has ever stood the highest 
test of possessing in a distinguished degree the capacity for 
creating and administering a highly complex business organisa- 
tion. With possibly two exceptions, is there a single member 
of the present Government who, as a candidate for a business 
appointment, demanding the greatest organising and adminis- 
trative abilities, could adduce qualifications which, in the judg- 
ment of a body of business men, would compare, even in a minor 
degree, with those possessed by scores of men in industrial life ? 
Yet it is precisely qualities of that character which are required. 

It goes without saying, that there are throughout the country 
almost innumerable instances of successful industrial undertakings, 
many of them of a highly complex character, which have been 
organised and are administered by private enterprise. The rela- 
tive failure of Governments, Government departments, and 
municipalities, as compared with business organisations, when 
dealing with similar undertakings, goes equally without saying. 
The organisation of a new undertaking, is more difficult than the 
administration of a going concern, yet examples even in recent 
history in this country can be multiplied of efficient undertakings, 
built up and administered by private enterprise, which, when 
handed over to Government control, have deteriorated in efficiency 
and have been run at a higher cost. 

The former head of an undertaking which had been recently 
taken over by the Government said to me a few years ago, “ We 
have handed over our plant and equipment to the Government; 
we have presented them with an organisation, perfected through 
long years of practical experience; they have had the pick of our 
staff; they have public powers which we never possessed. Why 
is it that the service has become a byword for inefficiency ?” My 
answer was, “If you, with all your experience, were now at the 
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head of the service, but had to work by means of a Government 
department, you would not probably achieve a much better 
result.” 

It is a fair inference that the failure of Governments and 
Government departments, when they have to deal with industrial 
organisation and administration, is attributable to their difference 
in constitution and personnel from the constitution and personnel 
of successful business undertakings. 

The committee or cabinet, composed of men unproved for 
success in business undertakings, directs, through its individual 
members, Government departments, staffed by men who have 
had no training in any practical school; who have ever lacked 
the stimulus of competition; to whom the commercial test of 
making an undertaking pay, with all that that implies of efficiency 
and expedition, is never applied. In our Government depart- 
ments there is security of office, promotion by seniority, and 
division of responsibility. The departmental staff is answerable 
to a Minister, who is himself one of a committee, who nine times 
out of ten is a lawyer, and who, if he has ever had any experience 
of practical affairs, has probably been demoralised by a long course 
of politics. No successful business undertaking is conducted on 
such principles. 

Men, who in the services are looked upon as great organisers 
and administrators, are generally found woefully wanting in 
ordinary industrial life. They have been trained in too easy a 
school. If one plan fails, with the power of a Government and the 
public purse behind them, they try another. Probably they 
“get there” in the end; but at what a cost of time and money— 
perhaps of life! In commercial life, however, there is no second 
deal. The organiser who has failed seldom gets a second chance. 
The money to try a new plan is not forthcoming. 

Most business men who come into close contact with Govern- 
ment departments hold their methods in derision and contempt ; 
but men who have Government contracts to execute cannot as a 
rule afford to pass criticism on departmental methods. They may, 
however, console themselves for any lack of patriotism which 
this may seem to imply by the reflection that Government 
officials are, as a rule, impervious to criticism. 

In business life, following certain principles, we have frequent 
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and great success. In Government administration of business 
matters, adopting different principles and methods, we have 
frequent and lamentable failures. Isit to be wondered at, then, in 
a crisis such as war, when new business problems, which would tax 
the powers of the most experienced organisers, are dealt with 
by Government departments, we, as the French say, flounder 
about ? 

We read a good deal in the newspapers about organising the 
nation for war. It is not the nation or the manufacturers or the 
workpeople who are mainly at fault. It is the management— 
the direction. The remedy is not in a coalition Government. A 
radical change in the method of management is required. It will 
not be achieved by setting up committees. Committees talk and 
make reports. The best committee is a committee of one. That 
one has no one to whom to talk. He thinks, and when he has made 
out his plan he does not draw up a report, but puts his plan into 
operation and acts. 

Good management will not be achieved by multiplying 
departmental officials, or establishing a new department on 
departmental lines. The ablest organisers in the country, acting 
as a committee, would probably not achieve as good, and certainly 
not as quick, a result,asany one of themalone. Our great railway 
systems, our telegraph services, the National Telephone organisa- 
tion, would never have been created by a committee; and the 
creators of those organisations, working through the instrumen- 
tality of a Government department, would have courted failure. 

Organisation is to industry what architecture is to building. 
If the plan is right, success is probable; if wrong, however good 
the material which may be employed, the result must be relative 
failure. For the design of an important building we do not as a 
rule employ a committee of architects, and it is improbable that a 
committee of the best architects in the world would produce as 
good a result as any one of them singly. Private businesses are 
commonly more successful than companies directed by a board. 
The most successful companies are those in which one man— 
a managing director, chairman, manager—acts as a dictator. 

In all organisation it is necessary to define the end, and to 
have a clear conception of the means by which it can be attained. 


Good organisation involves a plan, perfect in all its details, 
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and co-ordination of the component elements. It is of no usé 
having the tiles on the ground before the cement for the founda. 
tions has been manufactured. We don’t want to hear complaints 
of one manufacturer that he can’t get the Government inspector 
to pass certain parts, for the lack of which another manufacturer 
is delayed. Some one person must conceive and direct the execu- 
tion of the whole and grasp the assembled details in their totality, 
A committee or board, working through the instrumentality of a 
Government department with other committees, will not rapidly 
achieve efficient organisation and co-ordination. 

Organisers are born, not made, and successful organisation, 
like all creative art, is to a large extent intuitive, but the problem 
of organising the country for war is no more complex, merely 
larger, than the problems with which many men in industrial 
life have grappled successfully. 

We cannot in the midst of a war which is a struggle for national 
existence change our whole system of government and administra- 
tion ; but, in this vital matter of munitions and supplies, we could 
give supreme power to the most capable business organiser to be 
found in the Empire, working with a staff, constituted by himself, 
It is desirable that he should be a man who understands the 
materials with which he has to work, viz. those involved in 
engineering manufacture; but in any case he should have given 
marked proof of capacity for industrial organisation on a large 
scale—proof that he is capable of well-directed energy and enter- 
prise, of profound and dexterous combinations. 

Not long since, Mr. Lloyd George talked of securing the 
services of “a man of push and go” to deal with munitions. He 
has fallen back upon a committee. There is a director-general— 
an ex-Government official—a doctor and a stockbroker are 
also members of the new department. Committees, the fetish 
and the curse of Government administration, working in conjunc- 
tion with the department of munitions, have been constituted 
all over the country. By these means we may muddle through, 
as we did in the Crimea, in the Peninsula, in the South African 
War; but they are not the means which would be adopted by 
any experienced business organiser; and can we afford the risk 
of delay, and consequent loss of life and treasure, involved in 
methods of no proved value ? H. Curupert Haun 


ETHICS OF PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM 


It was once said of him by a homely admirer that he had a Fortunatus’s 
purse of good sentiments in hisinside. In this particular he was like the girl in 
the fairy tale, except that if they were not actual diamonds which fell from his 
lips, they were the very brightest paste and shone prodigiously. He was a 
most exemplary man: fuller of virtuous precepts than a copy-book. Some 
people likened him to a direction-post, which is always telling the way to a place 
and never goes there: but these were his enemies; the shadows cast by his 
brightness ; that was all, 


In the hurry and hustle, the thrust and parry of everyday party 
warfare, it is easy to do an injustice to a political opponent. Not 
once, but more than once, has the great Liberal Press suffered 
such treatment alike at the hands of the National Review and 
of its readers. All alike have suffered,* the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, the Star, the Westminster 
Gazette, and the other journals who represent, as the Daily News 
properly reminds us, not alone the opinions of Liberals who buy 
them, but of the nation. It is therefore the more gratifying to 
old antagonists to be able to pay a tribute to their behaviour in a 
period of great national difficulty. It is indeed remarkable to note 
the nature of their efforts in commending the Coalition Govern- 
ment to public opinion and in making smooth its path. Their 
task was rendered the more difficult by the recent behaviour of 
a portion of the Press. It was necessary to vindicate the honour 
of journalism before the Press itself could claim a right to lead 
public opinion, and this vindication was the less easy because 
the erring papers were not Liberal journals. Energetic action, 
however, was taken, and the path was open to deal with the 
main question. A natural and inevitable tribute was paid to the 
bravery and resolution of the old Asquith Government, and yet 


* The alphabetical order has been adopted to avoid giving offence by raising quese 
tions of precedence, 
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there were few papers which claimed perfection for it. Scarcely less 
candid was the appreciation of the generous and patriotic action 
of Unionist leaders, which rendered the Coalition the more excel- 
lent way despite the desirability (on which great emphasis was 
laid) of a responsible opposition. When the Coalition Government 
was announced, one journal * paid a tribute to its strength and 
representative character, another ¢ gave an undertaking to afford 
it loyal support, and a third t expressed the conviction that 
the country would readily make any sacrifice which might be 
demanded of it. Such are some features of the sentiments and 
precepts of the Liberal Press in reference to the main problem. 
Side issues of importance have been treated in the same spirit. 
The Irish question looms large in the recent past; that of 
National Service in the near future. As regards the first, the 
Daily Chronicle has frankly recognised that differences between 
Nationalist and Orangeman are now as nothing.§ As regards 
the second, it is candidly stated in one quarter || that the country 
would actually welcome a military dictatorship, and in another { 
that a census of the people is urgently needed, together with an 
assignment of duties to each individual. The above sentences 
constitute but the briefest summary, but they disclose some 
striking facts. They suggest a doubt of the justice of the previous 
attitude maintained by many people towards the journals in 
question. A closer and sympathetic study is therefore warranted 
of their behaviour during each phase of the history of the Coalition. 
This study—‘“ a study ” as the title proclaims it “ The Ethics of 
Progressive Journalism ”—is attempted in the subsequent para- 
graphs. One thing only may be said by way of anticipation. 
The qualities described in the quotation at the head of this 
article are among the most valuable that any citizen can possess. 
It will be found that they are exemplified in the Liberal Press 
to a degree hardly predicable even of the well-known Englishman 
to whom they were first attributed. 

It has been said above that the first duty of the Liberal papers 
was to vindicate the honour of journalism which had been be- 
smirched by the attacks on Lord Kitchener made in the North- 

* Manchester Guardian, May 26, Tt Westminster Gazette, May 20. 

t Daily Chronicle, May 29. § May 29. 

|| Daily Chronicle, May 25, {] Manchester Guardian, May 19. 
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cliffe Press. On the general merits of this attack most Englishmen 
think much the same. The notorious article in the Daily Mail * 
was lamentable more for its tone than its substance. Again it 
seems more than probable that the immensity of the demand 
for explosive shells was not fully appreciated even by the Army 
in France till the winter was far through. At the same time it 
was undoubtedly due to the Times that national attention was 
first concentrated on the need, and in so far as this concentration 
ultimately causes an adequate supply, the Times will deserve 
thanks as well as blame. It is strange, indeed, that with such 
acute critics as there are in the Liberal Press, this merit in the 
Times, for it is a real merit, should have escaped recognition, 
but of the demerits at least of the attack on Lord Kitchener, 
their denunciation was spirited and insistent—as soon as it was 
known that these attacks were resented in the country. This 
action is the more creditable as the course to be taken was not 
easy. Could they, while conceding that there were spots even 
on their sun, admit that the demise of the recent Government 
was due to defects of its own? This was more than human. 
Obviously, therefore, the blame rested on the War Office and to 
a lesser degree on the Admiralty, and it was the duty of the 
Liberal Press to point this out. It did so. In speaking of 
“the lamentable trouble about the high explosives,” the Daily 
Chronicle t said that “‘ Lord Kitchener’s neglect to inform the 
Cabinet of the facts relating to the deficiency of high explosives 
and his omission to communicate to it Sir John French’s appeals 
on this subject is doubtless due as much to over-pressure as to 
unfamiliarity with the workings of our Cabinet system. The 
results have been disastrous, politically and otherwise. Politi- 
cally, the disclosure as to the shortage of high explosives had 
enormous consequences. It began the Cabinet crisis which Lord 

* Friday, May 21. 

t May 21. It will be especially noted how true to itself the Daily Chronicle is 
in its resistance to Militarism. The disastrous effect on politics of the absence of 
shells is emphasised and analysed. The effect on our troops is placed in a secondary 
position and not discussed at all. It would, however, be unfair to deny similar eon- 
sistency to the Daily News. In its issue of the same date it recognises that Liberal 
hostility to Mr. Churchill is due to the fact that he has been instrumental in “ jeopar- 


dising the Liberal Government's fortunes,” and suggests that for that reason if any 
Liberal Ministers should resign he should be one. 
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Fisher’s resignation was to accentuate. The ultimate results 
of a concatenation of grave events was the rather inglorious 
extinction of the great and able Liberal Government which had 
been in continuous existence since December 1905.” The Man- 
chester Guardian was equally outspoken :* “‘ Lord Kitchener has 
done magnificent work in the levying of the new Army which 
goes by his name; he has not done equally good work in the 
not less but even more vital work of arming and equipping it, 
The present position of the country in the matter of the supply 
of arms, and above all of explosives, after ten months of war is 
not merely unsatisfactory ; it is deplorable. With our vast 
potential resources it is nothing less than a discredit and a scandal 
that we should still be sacrificing thousands of precious lives and 
holding back the march of our armies because the supply of 
ammunition is short. It is impossible that Lord Kitchener 
should escape responsibility, and the chief responsibility, for this 
failure. It is an open secret that quite early in the war pressure 
was put upon him to adopt some of the means for increasing 
our supplies which have quite recently been adopted, and that 
he resisted them.” In the light of the grave political injury 
thus inflicted on the late Cabinet, the Manchester Guardian 
suggested ¢ that “ Lord Kitchener’s great name and services 
may well find some other field not less favourable”; and the 
Daily News was compelled to be even more explicit :{ “ It is 
suggested that Lord Kitchener should not join the new Cabinet 
but should give his powerful aid outside.” 

To any one, however, possessed of insight, it is clear that none 
of these journals intended any attack on Lord Kitchener, and 
they were therefore free to criticise the monstrous behaviour of 
their contemporaries. They were not extortioners, unjust, or 
even as this Northcliffe. The Daily Chronicle took early occasion,§ 
after the Daily Mai had been burnt in public and three days 
after the publication of its own criticism just quoted, to record 
the “ feeling of confidence in Lord Kitchener,” which “ has been 
shown decisively in response to the unjust attacks made on him 
in the Northcliffe papers.”’ So, too, within a week of its previous 
statement the Manchester Guardian disclaimed || “in the least 

* May 20. ft May 21. t May 21. 
§ May 24. || May 26. 
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degree sympathising with the attacks on Lord Kitchener.” 
Indeed, the Daily News went further. It first records its belief 
that the original appointment of Lord Kitchener to the War 
Office was due to the Daily Mail, though “the characteristic 
brazen vulgarity ” of that journal robbed the action of its value.* 
Next it records its own, or its lobby correspondent’s, opinion 
that Lord Kitchener should now be removed from the Cabinet. 
Yet in view of the wickedness of the Daily Mail, it can remark 
with regret that “in Germany there would have been a very 
short way of dealing with Lord Northcliffe,” + which unfortunately 
we English cannot pursue. Is this an adoption of the Prussian 
spirit ? Is it a violation of the freedom of the Press? It may 
be so, but principles are made to be sacrificed in so good a cause. 

The attitude of the Liberal papers to their recognised Unionist 
contemporaries is on the same high plane. Above all things, 
since the outbreak of the war, breaches of the truce were to be 
reprobated. The difficulty is, that it is not easy to distinguish 
between what is legitimate criticism and what is an attack that 
constitutes a breach ofthe truce. The Star, however,§ in empha- 
sising an analogous point—the difference between principles and 
heresies—has a passage which is illuminating : “‘ The Tory Press 
is already pushing its pet heresies to the front—and vital Liberal 
principles may perish without publicity or protest.” With this 
clue to guide us, as to the proper mental attitude to adopt, it 
is possible to distinguish accurately patriotic criticism from 
breaches of the truce. 

Thus at an early stage of the war, the Daily Chronicle || 
declared it its duty to put on record the fact that Sw E. Carson 
did not promise the support of Ulster till a month after Mr. 
Redmond had promised that of the Nationalists. That the 
statement was untrue was proved inter alia by the admission of 
the contrary published in the Daily Chronicle itself of August 5. 
Yet who would venture to accuse the Daily Chronicle of anything 
but bona-fide criticism ? The same contention would justify 
the Daily News in giving currency to similar statements {| about 
Sir Edward Carson. It is true that under apprehension of a libel 
action it was driven to publish an abject apology,** but this 

* May 21. { May 21. ft May 19. § May 20. 
|| September 16, 1914. q April 10. ** April 27. 
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was part of the rough brake that virtue must go through. On 
the other hand, what really do constitute a breach of the truce 
are utterances like those of the Morning Post, criticising the lack 
of ammunition, or the folly of the premature attack on the 
Dardanelles. That the statements were true is not really material. 
The greater the truth, the greater the breach of the truce. 
Accordingly the Star, with that avoidance of brazen vulgarity 
inculcated by its stable companion the Daily News, thus censures 
the truce-breakers :* ‘The quarrel between Sir John French 
and Lord Kitchener over shells, coupled with the quarrel between 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher over the Dardanelles, gave the 
Tory Press and the Tory Party an opportunity which they joy- 
fully seized. Shells and Dardanelles enabled the blackmailers 
to blackmail the Government into surrender.” Nor does the 
sole credit of such a protest belong to the Star. A share must 
be given to the Westminster Gazette,} the Daily News,{ the Daily 
Chronicle,§ and many of the provincial papers.|| Indeed the 
salutary admonition was given to- the Unionist Press that, like 
Cesar’s wife, it should be above suspicion. Such behaviour is 
very proper in Cesar’s wife, and it has never yet been suggested 
that its enforcement prevented Cesar himself from feeling free 
to indulge in any little act of freedom when occasion served. 

The attitude assumed towards the Coalition does not display 
quite the same degree of unanimity as the censure of Lord North- 
cliffe. Indeed, howshouldit ? Onthe latter point as some feeling 
in the country was becoming known, Liberal journals formerly 
unknown in their love for stockbrokers could commend without 
a tremor the “manly and honourable impulse of the Stock 
Exchange’ in burning the Daily Mail. But as regards the 
Coalition it was different. Mark their first difficulty. Liberal 
papers had given themselves away in advance, and a Liberal 
paper is nothing if it is not prophetic. Thus the Daily News 
in its article on April 1—note the date---has no doubts as to 
the future: ‘Some spirits among the Opposition cherished 


* May 20. t E.g. May 19. t May 19. 

§ May 19. 

|| H.g. Manchester Guardian, Aberdeen Free Press, Birmingham Gazette, Eastern 
Daily Press, Yorkshire Observer, etc. 
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the idea of a Coalition Government in the first days of 
the war, but nobody else wanted it. The country is still 
less likely to want it now. This Government were destined to 
live in history as a great Ministry before the war. They 
took the helm and dared greatly. They have steered bewixt 
Scylla and Charybdis ; shall they fear to face the open sea ? 
The ship of State is not sinking ; we are not drowning that we 
need to clutch at flotsam and jetsam.” Their second difficulty 
was equally serious. What will be the effect on the loyalty of 
Liberals if the administration is not confined entirely to them ? 
This apprehension is typically expressed in the Daily Chronicle : * 
“The war is in no sense depressing to it (the country) because 
Liberals feel that the cause which the nation is championing in 
Europe is essentially a Liberal cause. Their feeling is not dimin- 
ished by the entrance into the alliance of a country like Italy, 
whose historic ties with England have always been Liberal ties.” 
To a Unionist the war is a national war ; to many of us, indeed, 
it would appear an insult to anybody for men to insinuate that 
their support is only given because the nature of the war is of 
their particular variety. Not so apparently with Liberals who 
buy the Daily Chronicle. The wise man should recognise that 
the Daily Chronicle is in the best position to know the motives 
which animate them. Certainly it has no doubt of its facts. 
We are even warned that after the Coalition Liberal ex-Ministers 
cannot be expected to give the same help which Unionist ex- 
Ministers had afforded previously {—and the signs are not wanting 
that this prophecy at least will not improbably be realised. 

But whatever the difficulty, it is sad that the faithful should 
look for light and leading in vain. The Daily Chronicle draws a 
doleful picture. No Liberal wants the Coalition. Mr. Asquith 
should have preferred a General Election. Just imagine, too, 
how sad it will be not to have a responsible opposition !{ Never 
before did Unionists realise how highly the Daaly Chronicle esteemed 
the Opposition. Never before did they realise the store which it 
set on an alternative Government, an alternative always there, 
always the alternative, never the fact. Still less did they know 
that in this the Daily Chronicle and the Star were at one. The 
Star is indeed disconsolate. It points § to “the scandals of the 

* May 25. { Daily Chronicle, May 19, ¢ May 19. § May 26, 
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Army contracts and other such matters ” which “ make it vital 
that there shall still be a real opposition.” True, Sir Henry 
Dalziel and Sir Arthur Markham still are there, but the Star 
refuses comfort. But if the Star laments the dangers, the Daily 
News* detects the villain who has caused the trouble: “A 
reconstruction has no practical meaning except as a concession 
to the Press.” Shade of Lord Northcliffe again. First he gets 
Lord Kitchener made Minister of War. Now he causes a Coalition 
Government. Or if it is not Lord Northcliffe, who is it, since it 
is certainly not the Morning Post? + In any case judging “ by 
the Press which has a title to reflect public sentiment ” the 
Daily News is certain that there was no national demand for a 
Coalition.t It is a comfort to turn to those Liberal journals 
which apparently have no title to reflect public sentiment. The 
North of Scotland, the East of England, the West, none of them 
fortunately are so pessimistic,§ and Manchester tells us frankly 
that the arguments which the Liberal politicians can bring to 
bear against a Coalition are overborne by the supreme need of 
the hour.|| 

Equally pathetic is the estimate formed or at least expressed 
by these journals of the late Government: “ Putting the War 
Office and the Admiralty on one side all the other Ministers have 
done well.” So the Daily Chronicle§{ The greatest war (and a 
Inberal war too) by sea and by land that ever the country has 
waged, the whole existence of the country at stake, and we are 
told to “ put the War Office and the Admiralty by ” and see if 
they are put by there is no need for a change of Government. 
It is true that even when they are put by, the old Cabinet “so 
brave and strong and resourceful ” had shown “ signs of nerve- 
lessness and indecision.” ** yet somehow at the same time “all 
the other Ministers (outside the War Office and Admiralty) have 
done well.” Such is the description of affairs by the Daily 
Chronicle ; such, too, by its great twin brother the Daily News. 
Like the Daily Chronicle it scorns to attack Lord Kitchener, but 
still appears to hold that the War Office and the Ministers at 


* May 19. + May 19 and 20, t+ May 20. 

§ £.7., “ The National government is the expression of the National will,’ Zastern 
Daily Press, May 20 and so passim. 
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that office (other than Mr. Tennant and Mr. Baker) are to blame. 
Like the Daily Chronicle it also places blame upon Mr. Churchill, 
but unlike the Daily Chronicle it shows a finer impartiality with 
regard to him. Let it always be remembered that Mr. Cadbury 
and his friends in the Daily News Company speak with two voices 
—the still small voice of the Daily News in the morning and the 
evening trumpet-call of the Star. The morning voice is ever 
refined, the evening voice, besides its purveyance of betting tips, 
is more full-blooded, though always, of course, careful to eschew 
the “brazen vulgarity’ condemned by the Daily News. As 
regards Mr. Churchill, Mr. Cadbury in the morning laments 
what Mr. Churchill has done and records that most Liberals 
think that he, if any one, should retire.* Mr. Cadbury at night 
is in a different mood. Mr. Churchill is the idol of the lower deck, 
and the “regrettable incident ” of his leaving the Admiralty is 
but the “ penalty of efficiency.” On the main point, however, 
the Daily News agrees with the Daily Chronicle. It bewails the 
retirement of “‘ Ministers whose administration has been successful 
beyond cavil.” The War Office and the Admiralty having 
been put by, where we may then ask does any fault reside, even 
enough to create the signs of “ nervelessness and indecision,” if 
all are thus perfect ? The impasse is complete. 

In this difficult situation there may be wisdom in a greater multi- 
tude ofcounsellors. The Manchester Guardian suggests that, beside 
any question of War Office behaviour, the Asquith Administra- 
tion was discredited by its handling of the “drink” question.t 
Nor was this all. Side by side with the magnificent display 
throughout the country of voluntary effort t “there have been 
grave and discreditable failures, and there is everywhere a lack 
of complete and effective organisation. This can be alone supplied 
by the Government.” Alas for all the other Ministers who have 
done so well. Nor is this all. The “i’s” are dotted and the 
“t’s”’ are crossed. It is a supreme folly to put a Minister into 
an office for which he is not fit:§ “In piping times of peace 
we may be able to afford such folly, and there have been some 
pretty glaring examples of quite recent date.” Think of all the 
administrators who have been successful beyond cavil! And 
the Guardian is convinced that the Government || “was a 

* May 31. ft May 19. ¢ Ibid. § May 20, || May 19% 
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Government self-condemned as falling below the level of courage 
and resource imperatively demanded of it at a time of crisis,” 
Indeed, it adds the final touch in that it never doubted—ie, 
even before a coalition was mooted in responsible quarters—that 
‘before very long it (the Government) must make room for 
another.”’ From other Liberal sources other information reaches 
us. Our diplomacy has not always been as “ perfect as could 
be wished.’’* Alas for the Foreign Office. Germany had been 
“* able to bluff some of our responsible and trusted Ministers ” t— 
a blow at the Lord Chancellor. Weakness, we are told, has been 
shown on the alien question—the Home Office has its turn. 
A lack of proper policy has existed as regards supplies which 
reached the enemy—even the Board of Trade is not above reproach. 
Indeed, Reynolds’s Newspaper declares that it “might go on 
with these charges indefinitely.” And yet, and yet, “ putting 
the War Office and the Admiralty on one side, all the other 
Ministers have done well!” Can it be that the number of the 
righteous are to be reduced to Mr. Pease, whose “ signal success ” 
at the Board of Education is picked out for special comment ? 
In any case we have on record from the Daily News that “ the 
stream of suggestions that this or that problem has been mis- 
handled has come only from a little band of politicians and 
journalists, whose métier formerly it was to hold the Government 
up to execration. Only one of this little band expresses openly, 
as aforetime, his quaint conviction that every evil thing springs 
from our Government. This is Mr. Leo Maxse.” And the date 
of that pronouncement was also April 1. 

What, however, should be the attitude of Liberal papers to 
the Unionist leaders and the Unionist Party ? The problem 
would seem difficult to any one who has not realised how with the 
harmlessness of the dove their editors can combine the wisdom 
of the serpent. They strive earnestly and often successfully not 
to bear false witness, and their references to Unionist leaders 
are a striking instance of this endeavour. The circumstances are 
worthy of notice. The conviction of the country was clear and 
could not be shaken It believed that the Unionist leaders had 
put their patriotism above their party, and had loyally observed 
the truce. Indeed, there was a fairly widespread feeling that if 

* Reynolds's Newspaper, May 23. ¢ Ibid, 
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they were to blame it was for too much self-repression, for not 
having criticised blunders with sufficient severity. The Liberal 
Press were therefore able to give full rein to their feelings of 
amiability. In the country press tributes were genuinely 
cordial and unqualified. The Aberdeen Free Press, the East 
Anglian Daily Times, the Eastern Daily Press, and other 
similar papers—always excepting the Birmingham Gazette *— 
stated the fact quite straightforwardly. The Westminster 
Gazette and the Manchester Guardian did the same, and took 
occasion to point out in particular that if the virtue of 
Unionist leaders stood out clear, it did so against the dark back- 
ground of the wickedness of the Unionist Press.t A more stoic 
course was taken by the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News. It 
would have been congenial to have joined in the general chorus 
of goodwill. But it would have been weak, and they overcame 
any tendency to such weakness. Each, however, acted in its 
own characteristic fashion. On the morning of May 19 Mr. 
Cadbury (Daily News) was of opinion that coalition was neither 
desired by the Opposition leaders nor popular with the Unionist 
side. He even gives way to weakness in testifying to the loyalty 
of Unionist leaders to the truce. But this sentimentality did not 
last long. On the evening of the following day (Star) it is the 
Tory Party, equally with the Tory Press, who have seized the 
occasion of their country’s difficulties to blackmail the Govern- 
ment into surrender. The Daily Chronicle has not the similar 
advantage of an evening paper. It therefore has perforce to 
utilise the difference between the columns written by its Parlia- 
mentary correspondent and its leading articles. From the first f 
we have, what was indeed the fact : ‘‘ The crisis that developed 
at the end of the week with the suddenness of a summer storm 
convinced the Prime Minister that in the supreme interests of the 
State a National Government had become absolutely necessary. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s co-operation was sought and earnestly pressed 
for on Monday, and of course it was at once given.” If, however, 
there is one principle more than another which characterised the 
Stoic school, it is that if the facts do not fit the theory, so much 
the worse for the facts—and the editor of the Daily Chronicle 


* May 20. 
t Manchester Guardian, May 19; Westminster Gazette, May 19. t May 20, 
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is nothing if not a Stoic. The Prime Minister—trust Asquith t. 
is convinced of the necessity of a National Government, but 
** nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand Liberals ” 
who trust him are not. Moreover, the Prime Minister may believe 
what he pleases, but the editor of the Daily Chronicle knows 
“that the dualism of Government and Opposition is essential.” * 
Who, then, has caused the sad result? ‘Some members of 
the Opposition, who had been intriguing for a coalition by various 
subterranean devices off and on for months past.” Not the 
Unionist Party ; they, we know from the Daily News, did not 
want coalition.t Not Mr. Bonar Law; he, at least, is exonerated 
by the Daily Chronicle.§ Not, again, other Unionist leaders, who 
are similarly exonerated by the Daily News.|| It is “some 
Unionist members.’ How stupid the Unionist Central Office 
must be not to have known and utilised before now the services 
of such powerful though self-effacing members. Or was it the 
Unionist Central Office itself? Like the prophet Habakkuk, is 
it not “capable de tout’? It was an almost equally painful 
task for the Daily Chronicle to point out how inadequate was the 
help that Unionists would contribute to a coalition. Mr. Bonar 
Law “has never held Cabinet rank,” § poor man, any more than 
Lord Kitchener, and so little could be expected ofhim. As regards 
the others too, they are “inexperienced men ” for whom “ suc- 
cessful and experienced Ministers” are “evicted” “to make 
room.” ** It is hard for the Daily Chronicle to have to call attention 
to their inexperience, but any one who runs over their names— 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Selborne, 
Lord Curzon, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Long—will realise exactly 
how true, how necessary, and how public-spirited was the frank 
outspokenness of that patriotic journal. 

It is interesting to turn aside for a moment from the main issue to 
the subsidiary question of Ireland. The Irish problem in this con- 
nection indeed is subsidiary, and yet worthy of attention, as the 
influence which it has exerted has been so important and so sinister. 
Orange and green, orange and green—to think that a feud so old 
should affect the present war! It was therefore with a sense of 


* May 19, Ibid. Ibid. 
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gratification that any well wisher either of England or of Ireland 
must have read the noble words in the issue of the Daily Chronicle 
of May 29: “The simple truth is that this country is face to face 
at the present time with a situation so menacing that relatively 
the differences between a Liberal and a Conservative, a Socialist 
and an Individualist, a Nationalist and an Orangeman, count for 
nothing.” Liberals and Conservatives have, in fact, agreed to 
sink their differences. Socialists and Individualists are doing the 
same. And now we are told, what is almost too good to be true, 
that the differences between Nationalist and Orangemen relatively 
count for nothing. 

Under these happy conditions there would have seemed to be 
no obstacle on particularist grounds to the adhesion of the 
Nationalist Party, if the general situation made it advisable. 
On this point there was only one dissentient voice. If Mr. Cadbury 
gave one impression in the Daily News he would not have acted up 
to his reputation—épadres avwpadkos—if he did not give another in 
the Star. It was Bismarck who said that the greatest vice of all was 
consistency, and just as Mr. Cadbury would have followed if he 
could German methods in dealing with other newspaper pro- 
prietors whom he does not like, so here he is faithful again to 
Bismarckian principles. In the Daily News* he states Mr, 
Asquith’s wish to include the Nationalists. In the Star on the 
evening of the same day he expresses the hope that they will not 
enter the Coalition. Next morning, in the Daily News he voices 
without dissent the general Liberal regret that the sincere efforts 
of Mr. Asquith have been in vain. Such versatility of mind can 
only be regarded as Calverley regarded the Decalogue, with 
“admiration mingled with awe!” The other Liberal journals, 
however, showed no such power of imagination. The Westminster 
Gazette, + with disregard for the Star which was almost impolite, 
said frankly that the Coalition should “embrace the Labour 
Party and Irish Parties or we shall see worse schisms than those 
which it is intended to heal.” It emphasised the point again the 
next day, and the same opinion was expressed as unconditionally 
by the Manchester Guardian t and by the Daily Chronicle, which 
both utters and repeats § an appeal to Mr. Redmond to this end. 
A doubt, however, arose as to the freedom of Mr. Redmond and 
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his party to take this line. They were a “ pledge-bound party ” 
—as if that were a valid defence! So was the Labour Party, 
And, moreover, if the difference between Nationalists and Orange. 
men were now as nothing, surely the pledge would operate to 
urge them forward, not to hold them back. So thought the 
Daily Chronicle :* is known, the Nationalists are bound bya 
self-denying ordinance not to accept office in any British Govern- 
ment; but in the actual circumstances confronting the country 
Mr. John Redmond would doubtless have the approval of the Irish 
people if he could see his way to occupy a place in the War 
Ministry.” 

The same unfortunate flavour attached to the pronounce- 
ments of the Liberal Press on the wretched controversy over 
Mr. Campbell’s appointment. Early comments on the Coalition 
should have prepared an astounded public for what occurred. 
The fiscal question is interned for the period of the war, yet the 
Daily Chronicle waxes dithyrambic against the possibility of 
Mr. Chamberlain going to the Colonial Office.t It may be that 
the presence there of his father’s son would arouse the enthusiasm 
of the Dominions, but the views of Imperial Preference are there, 
though confessedly dormant, and if Free Traders did not “un- 
conditionally revolt against the appointment of Mr. Chamberlain 
to the Colonial Office, they would deserve all the results likely to 
flow from such a gross triumph of partisanship.” So much for 
the dormant fiscal question and Mr. Chamberlain. Next for the 
Irish question and Mr. Redmond. The Irish question at least had 
not then been interned for the war. Yet the Daily Chronicle in 
barring Mr. Chamberlain from the Colonial Office can actually 
urge { that “if only Ulster Protestants could at this crisis take a 
large view, the ideal appointment for Mr. Redmond would be that 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland!” Is the defence of the Daily 
Chronicle the plea that the difference between Nationalist and 
Orangemen are now as nothing? Then, if so, why object to 
Mr. Campbell’s appointment ?§ Mr. Redmond as Chief Secretary 
would be necessarily concerned every day with Irish Administra- 
tion; Mr. Campbell as Irish Lord Chancellor would not. 

* May 19. + May 21. t May 19. 
§ Note. The true reason for the outcry against Mr. Campbell’s appointment 
eludes the dull-witted Saxon. The Nationalists did not really mind an Irish Unionist 
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Despite protestations, grumbles, misgivings, the Coalition 
became an accomplished fact. But the study in ethics is not 
complete without some enquiry as to how the papers in question 
were prepared to treat the fait accompli and how their action 
augurs for the future. “It remains that the public and the 
newspapers should do their duty to the reconstructed Govern- 
ment.” So the Westminster, and no one could wish for a better 
precept. ‘‘ One immediate and salutary result ought to be to 
render impossible all criticism of a petty, partisan and unhelpful 
kind.” Thus the Liverpool Daily Post,* and it is a hope which 
all might share. Let the character of the Liberal journals be 
judged by their attitude on one problem which is still in the 
future ; let them be warned by understanding how others regard 
some incidents already past. As regards the future, the problem 
of National Service in one form or another still lies ahead. The 
striking article in the British Weekly will occur to any one in this 
connection. But other passages from other journals should 
be put on record as well. The Westminster Gazette t says that 
“we cannot be governed in war-time by the kindof insane 
democracy which hunts spies, persecutes aliens, cries out that 
munitions are short, and then turns round on the Minister who 
asks for a sacrifice that we may increase their production and 
accuses him of insulting the working man.” It is a lesson we 
can all lay to heart, and a week later the Westminster Gazette f 
applies that principle to the consideration of military service : 
“The members of all parties will, we are confident, be ready to 
sacrifice prejudices and conventional opinions for the supreme 
object of efficiency in war. All of us realise that war justifies 
the largest claims by the State on the service of individuals, as 
well as suspensions of liberty and enforcement of discipline, which 
would be abhorrent in times of peace. That these consequences 
are disagreeable is a very good reason for avoiding war, if possible, 
but not at all a good reason for shirking them, when it proves 
having an office in the Government of Ireland. They had no objection to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gordon, though the Attorney-General is of necessity far more concerned 
with Irish Administration than the Lord Chancellor. The real reason was that the 
existing Lord Chancellor was a relative of the editor of the Freeman’s Journal. That 
is the conclusive reason against his retirement. This explanation sounds inconceivable 
to an Englishman, but it is well known to those conversant with affairs in Dublin. 

* May 20. 7 May 20. } May 27 
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unavoidable. But for some of us there is a clearly marked 
distinction between militarism pursued in war as a means of 
ending war and militarism imposed permanently as a method 
which is desirable for its own sake... . National Service in the 
broadest sense is an obligation which we all acknowledge, but the 
necessary applications of it are for the Government to decide 
according to the needs of this crisis, and not according to the 
prepossessions of particular military or political schools.” The 
Daily News * is careful not to give hostages to fortune. The Daily 
Chronicle is less guarded.t Lord Kitchener is a military leader 
of trusted genius and experience, and the nation “ would not 
hunt up precedents to check his action; they would not mind 
his being dictatorial for the purpose in hand: they might even 
welcome his being so.” This at least is explicit, as also the 
statement that ours is “a united nation, ready, eager, rich in 
the spirit of sacrifice, that will gladly respond to any considered 
demand that the Government will ask of it.” { Quotations from 
other Liberal papers might be multiplied. It is sufficient to 
leave the situation as it is summed up and expressed by the 
Manchester Guardian : § ‘‘ What we need is a larger conception 
of the task before us and a complete mobilisation for war of the 
whole resources in men and material of the country. . . . When 
there has been a census of the people and every man and every 
woman who is able to render service has been assigned his or 
her task, whether in the camp or in the workshop or in the in- 
numerable subsidiary activities which go to help in the war, we 
may begin to think that we are doing our duty as a nation.” 
These are some of the pronouncements. When the time of trial 
comes, it is to be hoped that the Government will not look in 
vain to the Liberal Press for loyal support. 

The hope of loyal support has just been expressed, but it 
must be confessed that the most sanguine must feel misgivings 
when they read the Liberal Press from day to day. Why should 
the Westminster Gazette || go out of its way to state that the 
Coalition was due to the claim to a share in the Government being 
made by the Opposition leaders, and that while there was no 
desire, there was also no possibility of resisting it. LHyvery one 


* May 21. tT May 25. t May 29. 
§ May 19, || May 22. 
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who knows the facts, as the editor of the Westminster Gazette 
knows the facts, knows that it was not true to state that the 
Opposition made any such claim. Then why make the state- 
ment ? Why does the Manchester Guardian * issue an article 
entitled “ The Division of Spoils,” disparaging individual Unionists 
in the Cabinet, and at the same time in its leading article suggest 
personal ambition and a desire for their own advantage as the 
motive of members of the Opposition? When the personnel of 
the new Cabinet was published, within the next twenty-four 
hours, the same paper pays a tribute to it as a good representation 
of all that is most capable and experienced in English public life. 
Then what is the frame of mind which leads a paper to jump in 
prematurely with unworthy insinuations? If, however, the 
Westminster Gazette and the Manchester Guardian are betrayed 
into such action, it is not fair to expect much of the Daily Chronicle 
or Mr. Cadbury’s organs. The Daily News observes the ninth 


commandment : 
Bear not false witness: let the lie 


Have time on its own wings to fly. 


But the Scar is restrained by no such hidebound ideas. Remember 
first the Party truce. Remember again the obligation of the 
papers to do their duty to the reconstructed Government. 
Remember much more the extraordinary gallantry and self- 
sacrifice of British officers, with the long lists of killed and wounded. 
Then read the Star of June 10, making the same old attempt to 
discredit the Unionist Party through the Peers. 


** SuccessFuL BLACKMAIL 


“Tt was rather awkward that shortly after Lord Robert Cecil 
had announced in the House of Commons yesterday afternoon 
that we could not allow ourselves to be ‘ blackmailed’ by the 
German Government in regard to the treatment of the submarine 
prisoners, his cousin, the First Lord, should rise to state that in 
fact we had submitted to that unpleasant process. When the 
policy of differential treatment was first announced there was 
nothing but approval in this country, but the Germans were clever 
enough to select for their reprisals the sons of peers, who promptly 
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rose in the House of Lords and attacked the Government for its 
policy towards German submarine prisoners. The moral of this 
unhappy episode is that we should consider very carefully the 
possible consequences of any exceptional measures, whether in 
regard to methods of warfare or treatment of prisoners, before we 
undertake them, and that having once embarked on any such 
policy, we should stick to it to the bitter end, utterly regardless 
of the rank or social influence of those on our own side who may 
be victimised by the enemy in reprisal.” 

What does Cocoa say to this? Truly righteousness exalteth 
a nation but self-righteousness the proprietor of the Daily News 
and Star. 

WESTMINSTER 


BACK AND FRONT 


I. COMMON SENSE IN WAR 


War consists of a series of blunders, of which the winner makes 
fewer than the loser. That is the main difference between them, 
but it is likewise the difference between victory and defeat, be- 
tween escape and existence on the one hand and irremediable 
ruin on the other. Germany being human is very far from in- 
fallible, as some persons who could never be induced to take the 
German danger seriously before the war would now have us 
believe. She has had her fill of blunders, of which the most con- 
spicuous looms ever larger with the lapse of time and may have 
sealed her fate. It is for us to see that Germany is not enabled 
to retrieve the position by corresponding blunders on our part. 
We are a year older and should be a year wiser than when we 
inhabited the colossal Fool’s Paradise which was almost co-exten- 
sive with the nation on the eve of Armageddon. It had been 
elaborately and ingeniously reared by many simpletons and not 
a few knaves who had jointly, the former unconsciously, the latter 
consciously, with equal zeal, laboured for the King of Prussia. 
Common sense could get no hearing. It was not only the senti- 
mentalists who were at fault. Some of our leading political 
strategists had fallen under the spell of the money-grubbing 
ideals of professional Pacifists, who while ostensibly working 
for universal peace were actually working for a German peace, 
1.e. & Ture in which every civilised Power would be under 
the heel of the Huns. Prominent members of the Defence Com- 
mittee were not above associating themselves with a propaganda 
of which the essential disingenuousness and treachery were 
demonstrated by the fact that when the moment came for 
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Germany to throw off the mask, her preparations being complete 
to the last shell, the apostles of this school were found working for 
British neutrality alias Germanic Domination, alias the Dis- 
memberment of France. 

It was a rude shock to simple-minded sentimentalists in 
high places to find that Pacifism, as expounded by the 
orthodox, meant that Germany should gobble up Europe, 
Professional Pacifists had no indignation to spare for suc- 
cessive Teutonic violations of international law or for any 
subsequent outrages of the Teutonic people, who on the war- 
path threw all the deeds of the Dervishes into the shade. 
Their energies were exhausted in preventing the British Govern- 
ment from doing its duty by British honour and British interests. 
Had these Potsdam Pacifists had their way the first half of the 
pan-German programme would have been realised, and the Mailed 
Fist would long since have entered Paris, have occupied Calais, 
annexed Holland as well as Belgium, while the disruption of 
Russia and the French Republic might be in a fair way of accom- 
plishment. The second part of the pan-German programme, 
namely, the downfall of the British Empire, would have been 
simply a question of date. Our Peace Mongers, who were skil- 
fully manipulated by Herr von Kuhlmann—though whether any 
moncy passed, as some persons imagine, we should doubt, because 
no German would dream of paying for what he could get for 
nothing—had powerful Allies in the Government, and the 
Manchester Guardian has obligingly described the childishly 
simple method by which the progressive Press was rigged from 
the German Embassy—at the cost of a few cigarettes. There 
was also a formidable confederacy in the City of London, which 
of late years had become the citadel of the International Jew hail- 
ing from Frankfurt and other centres of Kultur across the Rhine. 
Germany foresees everything, prepares everything, organises 
everything. Possibly she overdoes it. The Germans in our 
midst, whether naturalised or unnaturalised, had t allotted 
role in the development of the plot which culminated gf July 1914, 
and right well did they play it. Their business was peacefully to 
penetrate the industrial, commercial, social, political, journalistic, 
and financial life of Great Britain until it was literally honey- 
combed with treason, like Russia, of which Monsieur de Wes- 
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selitsky in his recent volume Russia and Democracy (Heinemann, 
1s. net) has given us an interesting and instructive account. The 
modus operandi differed in the two countries, but the object 
was the same in both cases, namely, to destroy the possibility 
of an effective Triple Entente and to paralyse the national arm 
whenever Germany issued her challenge. 

Springing from a “‘ Nation in Arms,” which owed everything 
to war, and where war was the only religion, these missionaries 
of the German Empire, with a few exceptions, pretended a 
passion for peace and identified themselves with the Dis- 
armament Party in Great Britain at whose service they placed 
their persons and their purses. While Germany was piling 
Pelion upon Ozsa, our alien multi-millionaires laboured zealously 
and not always discreetly to reduce and demobilise the British 
Navy and to abolish the British Army, continually minimising 
the German peril, proclaiming the goodwill of Germany, and 
above all the German Emperor’s known love of peace and un- 
quenchable devotion to the land of his mother’s birth. It was 
all plain sailing. The English are a confiding and artless people. 
A Britisher is scarcely worth bamboozling. These wanderers 
from across the North Sea, who paid us the compliment of making 
our country their home, were welcomed with open arms and 
taken at their own valuation. They were allowed to organise, 
as in Russia and Belgium and Northern France and Italy, as in 
every other place they polluted, a portentous system of espionage 
under our very noses, of which the most dangerous feature was 
not as some people suppose the waiter who keeps a rifle under 
his bed, or the hairdresser who collects tittle-tattle in dockyard 
towns—these also can be dangerous in war—but the parlous 
friendships between Germanic plutocrats and prominent British 
politicians, who habitually treat these moneybags as “ more 
English than the English,” imparting to them the inmost secrets 
of the Government, regardless of the fact that the blood that 
flows in their veins is exclusively German, that Germans usually 
love their country at least as ardently as other people, while 
their material interests in nine cases out of ten are bound up 


with the prosperity, well-being, and preservation of the German | 


Empire far more than with the fate of Great Britain. Their 
sentiments were in fact compendiously expressed in the historic 
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telegram which Baron Bruno von Schroder, the pivot of the 
credit of the City of London, addressed to the German Emperor 
a few months before the outbreak of the Great War : 

“The Germans resident in London, assembled in unusually 
large numbers to celebrate your Majesty’s birthday, wish me to 
convey an expression of their heartfelt and enduring atiachment 
[my italics] to your Majesty and to the Empire.” (Telegram of 
German residents in London, including Baron Bruno von Schroder, 
to German Emperor, January 30, 1914.) 

One could make allowances, or one tried to make allowances 
for these deplorable intimacies before the war when practically 
every politician had a German or an International Jew at his 
elbow, but since the crisis of last year forced our guests to come 
out in their true colours as Germans at heart, or at least as persons 
prepared at a pinch to play Germany’s game, they naturally 
inspire profound distrust and disgust, and their social relationships 
arouse keen apprehension and alarm which is by no means allayed 
by the formation of a Coalition Government. The ingenucusness 
of our countrymen, especially those in high and responsible 
positions, would appear to be invincible. One hears of unsuspect- 
ing Ministers openly discussing strategic problems and con- 
templated operations at the table of the International Jew, who 
has quite as many relatives working and fighting for our enemies 
as for us. The more the performance of the International 
Jew this time last year becomes known, the more dangerous he is 
seen to be from the national point of view. His réle in peace 
had been to organise an Imperium in Imperio in the interests 
of the Fatherland. All he had to do after the despatch of the 
German ultimatum to Serbia was to deliver the goods. He was 
within an ace of success. After the outbreak of war in Europe, 
obviously under the inspiration of Germany, the International 
Jew who was professedly “more British than the British,” 
became an instrument of terrorism to intimidate our Govern- 
ment and to prevent any action until it was too late to 
prevent a repetition of the debacle of 1870. It seems incredible 
that the whole story can be indefinitely bottled, because a large 
and increasing number of people are aware of the fact, which may 
be stated in a word. Practically all our International Jews 
engaged in la Haute Finance, who had pledged their reputation that 
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the German menace was a myth, that the Germans were a nation 
of Pacifists, that the German Emperor would never surrender 
to the War Party or draw the sword, instantly became zealous 
Germans the moment her hour sounded. Ihave very good reason 
to believe that the International Jew, including men whose names 
are household words on account of their supposed services to the 
State, repeatedly descended upon Downing Street during the 
crux of the crisis threatening our politicians, who were suffering 
from no excess of valour, with universal bankruptcy and red ruin 
unless we abandoned France to German spoliation. We learnt 
from Mr. Lloyd George that this was the attitude of the financial 
world so late as August 1. It was certainly the attitude of the 
International Jew, who was the most active agent in the episode 
on account of his peaceful penetration of the inner sanctuary of 
Downing Street. The French ought to know this because they 
also suffer from the same International Jew who poses in Paris 
as a French patriot just as in London he poses as a British patriot, 
in Vienna as an Austrian patriot, in Berlin as a German patriot. 
Germany is in truth his “ spiritual home.’ The Germans have 
discovered the secret of making their International Jews work for 
Germany. Neither France nor England has yet acquired the 
art. The International Jew helped to paralyse us at a moment of 
cruel suspense when the fate of civilisation trembled in the balance; 
At the twelith hour the national consciousness found itself, and 
thereafter he became a Red Cross patriot, biding his time until 
he could proclaim a “‘ drawn war” and work for a patched-up 
peace, so that the beloved Fatherland might re-open the ball 
under brighter auspices a few years hence when Europe gets 
another dose of Armageddon. 

It is an outrage upon common sense to trust the International 
Jew in peace. It is a tragedy to trust him in war. He exploits 
this country for his own purposes and makes but a poor return, 
though he can make efiective demonstrations with his cheque 
book in conspicuous charities which help to hocus the man-in-the- 
street, who credits him with being a more serviceable asset than 
he is. His financial power has been immensely overrated, as we 
recently learnt from the striking success of the National War Loan, 
in which we should probably find that our great “ British ” 
Accepting Houses played a comparatively small part if the Bank 
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of England published a list of the names and contributions of the 
most substantial subscribers. 

We were right to distrust Germany yesterday, and always, 
We should equally distrust the German Jew to-day and always, 
Our treatment of him is one of those stupendous blunders which 
may affect the course of the War to our detriment. He is by far 
the most valuable of Germany’s spies in our midst, as he is free 
to circulate without let or hindrance, can pick up any amount of 
inside information from day to day which you or I would be 
prosecuted for mentioning, and pass it on to Berlin via New York, 
the Hague or Vienna, all of which are in intimate contact with 
“ British ” finance. 

Germany’s chief blunder consisted in imagining that the Inter- 
national Jew would be in a position to deflect British policy in her 
favour when she opened fire on France and Belgium. But we 
have no right to be surprised at this miscalculation. We are only 
beginning to realise what a narrow shave we had. We are also 
learning that Germany made equally astonishing military blunders, 
because it becomes obvious, as the proportions of her preparations 
disclose themselves, and the lamentable lack of preparations of all 
the Allies become known, that victory was within the German 
grasp last autumn had she known how to use her strength. She 
commanded decisive force, which by the mercy of Providence she 
did not apply to the decisive point. Europe was saved from 
catastrophe by scatter-brained Imperial strategy inspired by a 
combination of sentiment and temper. The danger at the time 
was so great that it was unsafe to discuss it. Germany vastly 
surpassed the Allies in trained men, and other essentials 
of war. Why did she fail lamentably against unready France, 
untready Russia, and Pacifist Britain? The German army is a 
wonderful military machine, every part of which arouses the 
utmost professional admiration. It is complete and perfect up to 
a certain point, and operates with inexhaustible energy. Its 
offensive power is prodigious and a never-ending source of amaze- 
ment. There seem to be always ten or twelve surplus corps avail- 
able for any fresh campaign. Why did not Germany win outright 
last September, October and November over hopelessly inferior 
and unequipped enemies? Her failure was clearly due to a lack of 
leading. Napoleon, Marlborough, Wellington, Moltke, Roberts, 
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any man who could grasp an objective and concentrate would 
have won the day. Wilhelm IT, who was born into the world to 
save the British from themselves, ruined all. The ineptitude 
of the Supreme Command, the All High War Lord—the under- 
lying anxiety peeping out of the pages of Bernhardi—brought this 
unique creation to a full-stop when it was irresistible and its 
opponents apparently disorganised. Let us remember the 
Hohenzollerns in our prayers, father and son. They may hate 
Britain to their hearts’ content. They saved civilisation from 
Germany last September. We can breathe freely to-day because 
General Joffre has the situation well in hand in the West. The 
French Official Report, with commendable candour, discloscs 
the imminent peril of last autumn. It seems to have been 
the fatal “lure of the East” that was responsible for German 
relaxation on Trance, when ten extra corps must have done 
the trick, and with the French Army separated and Paris in 
German grip, anything might have happened. Russia put up a 
magnificent bluff which deceived and unnerved the German 
Emperor, who already saw the Cossacks entering the gate of 
Brandenburg. It was like a magnet to a needle. It is disputed 
as to the number of corps that were drawn off France to meet an 
imaginary Russian danger, but the point was that this was the 
psychological moment for despatching every available corps to 
France, leaving East Prussia, the home of the Junker, to look 
after itself. Since this fatality from her own point of view 
Germany has never been in sight of success, which always de- 
pended, and depends to-day, on knocking out France. A tithe 
of the vast effort made in hammering Russia would at certain 
moments long since over have altered the face of the war had they 
been directed elsewhere. 

Strategy is, after all, applied common sense. Let us profit 
by the stupendous blunder of the Mailed Fist, which should act 
as an awful warning to us in our turn not to succumb to “the 
lure of the East,” nor dissipate military strength, of which we 
have but a bare sufficiency, on any Side-shows however seductive, 
or we also lose a war we might have won. 

There is said to be a considerable Side-show somewhere in 
the East, which I will not particularise lest I unwittingly violate 
one or other Defence of the Realm Act, or hurt the susceptibilities 
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of the Censorship. Suffice it to say, that this Side-show, 
wherever it may be—painted in picturesque colours by a certain 
Dundee artist—is believed to be absorbing an ever-increasing 
stream of men and munitions, of which, according to the un. 
prosecuted assertions of Lord Kitchener, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and others who on this matter are in conflict with the Prime 
Minister, there has been a severe shortage elsewhere, generally 
regarded as the main theatre of operations. As an outsider [ 
have no means of verifying any of these facts, nor any temptation 
to probe military or naval mysteries. But if common sense, 
which could never get a hearing in peace, is entitled to a say in 
war, we cannot afford to fly in the face of all experience by violat- 
ing the golden rule which commands decisive force to the decisive 
point. Nor is Lord Haldane’s latest account of the manner in 
which our policy is directed completely reassuring. “We may 
have thought wrong, or we may have thought right, but we 
thought very hard on the Committee of Imperial Defence.” 
(Viscount Haldane, ex-Lord Chancellor, National Liberal Club, 
July 15, 1915.) This is the first time that “ hard-thinking ” 
per se has been extolled as a merit. In view of the declarations 
of some members of the Government as to the number of 
campaigns in which this unmilitary nation is engaged, coupled 
with the complaints of other Ministers as to the lack of essentials, 
one cannot resist enquiring as to whether the Defence Com- 
mittee is in any serious sense of the term a General Staff as it was 
frequently described iu Parliament. 

Common sense, without being dogmatic, declares that no Side- 
show, however brilliant and successful, can affect the result of the 
War unless it involves decisive force at the decisive point, in which 
case it ceases to be a Side-show and becomes the main show. 
There are admittedly cases in which such political fruits may be 
gathered from subsidiary enterprises as to outweigh their military 
drawbacks, and we devoutly hope that the operations in question 
may lie within this category. But any Side-show which is allowed 
to develop or drift to the point where it endangers the main show 
is the most stupendous blunder of which a nation at war can be 
guilty, and will inevitably be visited with condign punishment. 
The Germans fortunately do not always practise what they 
preach or they might have won the war last year, but they are 
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right in proclaiming that extraneous expeditions will have no 
material effect whatsoever on the fate of Europe. We might win 
all the Side-shows, but if we lost in the main theatre, nothing 
could prevent us from losing the war, and the enemy would 
ultimately retrieve his position in the outer seas. So if we lost 
or ignored all the Side-shows and beat Germany we should win 
the war and everything else would fall automatically into the 
laps of ourselves or our Allies. It is high time to see the situation 
steadily and see it whole. In this war of attrition the only thing 
that counts is wearing down the chief enemy, on whose collapse 
her confederates would collapse. There must be some over- 
whelming reason at which common sense cannot guess for sending 
masses of British troops to any part of the world where, what- 
ever else they may do, they have little or no opportunity of 
killing Germans, British lives are too valuable to waste upon 
Khurds. Common sense demands that we cut our coat accord- 
ing to our cloth, and that in conjunction with all our Allies we 
decide upon the decisive point and act accordingly, which will 
necessitate the reconsideration of every Side-show, not on its 
individual merits, which may be considerable and attractive, but 
as subordinate to a greater whole. 
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If, THE CRIME OF CRITICISM 


Sir Joun Simon, the new Home Secretary, has joined the 
small and select band of lawyers who have refused the Lord 
Chancellorship, which, speaking from memory, previously con- 
sisted of Lord Selborne, who declined to sell his convictions 
on the Established Church in Ireland to Mr Gladstone for £10,000 
a year in the late sixties, and Sir Henry James, who, with equal 
honour, refused to become a Home Ruler at the same bidding 
at the same price in 1886. Sir John Simon is understood to prefer 
a political to a legal career. He may conceivably entertain a 
shrewd suspicion that lawyer politicians are played out for some 
generations to come. They are a ruinous luxury which only a 
very rich country can afford. They are one among many 
obvious retrenchments. Sir John has long been marked out 
by his Oxford friends and contemporaries as a future Party 
Leader and Prime Minister, and doubtless if the existing régime 
survives Armageddon and we relapse into the old party groove, 
such expectation may be realised. He is declared by his admirers 
to have every qualification for Progressive Leadership, but with 
everything in the melting-pot, including Parliamentary institu- 
tions and Parliamentary Statesmanship—though Parliamentarians 
are not yet even dimly aware of it—nothing is certain concerning 
the future except the probability of its differing from the past. 
Tn any case for the present Sir John Simon remains what the 
Press terms “a man of light and leading ” with increased influence 
owing to his nolo episcopari. He recently preached a sermon on 
the rédle of the critic in war, which was warmly applauded 
by all who conceive the whole duty of man—at any rate of 
newspaper man—to consist in glorifying every action or inaction 
of any Government however composed. We must open our 
mouths and shut our eyes and thankfully swallow whatever 
Mr. Asquith and whoever may chance to be his colleagues for the 
moment may choose to offer us. This is the appointed lot of that 
portion of the public not actually at sea, or serving in the trenches, 
or preparing for the trenches. Those in khaki are not interested 
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in the argument as they live under military law, which in 
certain contingencies may become universal. Meanwhile, the 
Ditto doctrine holds the field and was eloquently expounded by 
the Home Secretary (on the Essex County Cricket Ground, 
July 10): 

“This war will not be won by criticising the past ; it will be 
won, and it has got to be won, by resolutely avoiding all sterile 
controversies, in order that we may address ourselves—King, 
Ministers, Parliament, and People—to the work of justifying the 
splendid heroism of our soldiers in the field. I do not care how 
much criticism there is, how strongly it is expressed, or what 
consequences may come from it as long as the criticism is held 
back until we have beaten the enemy.” In another passage he 
declared: ‘‘Sterile controversy, unworthy panic, cultivated 
hysteria—all these are poisonous gases which serve only to 
asphyxiate and confuse national energy. We must beware lest 
by raking up the past we raise a dust which prevents us seeing 
clearly the object at which we are aiming.” Such unimpeachable 
sentiments win ready applause. It is common ground that there 
should be no locus standi for critics in war—given a glorious cause, 
a united Empire, a Government exclusively composed of the right 
men in the right places whose entire energies are bent on beating 
the Boches. The well-worn maxim “Inter arma silent leges ” 
is appropriate to such an epoch. Strenuous, ungrudging, un- 
questioning support of the Government of the day is surely the 
only course open to every decent citizen. As regards the great- 
ness of the cause, the unity of the nation there is happily 
no difference of opinion. But when we are asked for a blank 
cheque we are bound to scrutinise the credentials of the payees. 
Sir John Simon obligingly recognises that “No man, least of all 
a man who shared Cabinet responsibilities, could wrap himself 
up in a sort of smug satisfaction thinking that nothing further 
need be done.” This is reassuring because if there is a disease 


from which Front Benchers suffer, it is this very smug self- 
satisfaction founded on a conviction of their own infallibility 
and omniscience. The Government asks everything of the 
citizen ; the citizen asks but little of the Government. For this 
modicum of reciprocity the humble critic will continue to plead, 
The nation only needs a lead, and is prepared to follow it with 
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unreserved enthusiasm. Personality alone counts at a great 
crisis. Personality alone attracts and commands confidence, 
and if there were fewer people and more Personality in British 
Cabinets, the critic’s occupation would be gone. 

It is rumoured—though I cannot vouch for the legend—that 
a prominent politician recently observed to a prominent journalist ; 
“Isn’t it curious that such a great war should have thrown up no 
great General?” To which the retort was made: “ Isn’t it also 
curious that so great a crisis should have produced no great 
Statesman ?”’ History does not record the remainder of the 
duologue. It is useless crying for the moon. The Mother of 
Parliaments has a genius for destroying the greatest of national 
assets, namely, character, and reducing public life to a dead level 
of fluent and monotonous talk about trifles, while matters which 
affect the soul and life and very existence of the Empire are 
neglected and ignored. 

According to the Man in the Cabinet—any man in any Cabinet 
—the sole function of the Man in the Street—any man in any 
street—is to admire and applaud the Parliamentary and plat- 
form performances of the Maninthe Cabinet. It is his plain duty 
in peace-time, when our wonderful Party System is in full swing, 
though it is conceded that the Man in the Street is at liberty to 
choose one or other of two “historic”’ Parties. In war-time it is 
doubly his duty to support the Government of the day in every 
manifestation of ineptitude as of statesmanship, because the fate 
of the State is bound up with its maintenance. Thus, neither in 
peace nor in war may the much-flattered man in the street exer- 
cise any serious volition. At the best he has a choice of caucuses. 
At the worst he must follow the nominees of a caucus to catas- 
trophe. In war he must raily to whomsoever happened to be in 
office when peace ceased to be the greatest of British interests. 
This delightful doctrine, dear to the politician, has the merit of 
simplicity. It makes the lot of the politician exceedingly easy 
even at the most difficult times. Should he blunder sufficiently 
in peace to forfeit public confidence he merely crosses the floor of 
one or other House and sits on the left of the Lord Chancellor 
or the Speaker as the case may be at a substantial pecuniary loss 
but on an equally lordly Front Bench to that just vacated which 
enables him to harangue “the country” with almost the old 
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authority, and with every prospect at some turn of fortune’s 
wheel of recovering his former emoluments. He may conceivably 
undergo a certain amount of criticism at the hands of the Party 
whose affairs he has muddled, but hard words break no bones and 
public memory is proverbially short. Once on a Front Bench 
always on a Front Bench is the accepted creed of our parliamen- 
tarians as we have learnt afresh from the latest, and in some 
respects the most astonishing, Ministerial reshuffle which even 
this country has ever witnessed. 

In war public men escape still more lightly than in peace, 
whatever their shortcomings or crimes. They may have been 
in power for years in unchallenged control of national affairs 
with uninterrupted command of all the inside confidential in- 
formation at the service of the Government of every Great Power, 
especially Great Britain, which is fortunate in the ability of many 
of her representatives abroad who vainly endeavour to educate 
“responsible Statesmen ”’ on subjects they refuse to learn. Our 
politicians may have allowed their country to drift into a life and 
death struggle long impending, of which they were repeatedly 
warned, which was common knowledge throughout the civilised 
world, but upon which they, for domestic purposes, resolutely 
turned their back and refused to make any serious preparation, 
thereby making the war absolutely inevitable and robbing peace 
of any ghost of a chance. Even when the storm burst upon 
Europe our parliamentarians were totally incapable of seeing 
that it was a storm which concerned this country, having satisfied 
themselves by dint of repetition that storms were an anachronism 
and that even should a storm come it could not possibly hurt us 
owing to our superior fiscal system. Only when it strikes them in 
the face do they realise that the impossible has occurred. Even 
then the dominating idea of professional pacifists was to retain 
control of the Government and to warn off the management of 
the war anybody with any knowledge of war. They had been 
confessedly and flagrantly wrong in proclaiming peace when 
there was no peace. Their atonement did not take the form, 
as might have been surmised by the unsophisticated, of crying 
peccavi, donning the white sheet and seeking retirement. They 
did not summon to their councils any one who had made a study 


of war and might be expected to know at least as much about it 
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as lawyers aboutlaw. Indeed, they keenly resented the untimely 
presence in this country of a great soldier on furlough from a 
distant spot to which he had been relegated by the politicians so 
as to be out of harm’s way. A “sensational” press, supported 
by ‘an unthinking public,” insisted on his being made War 
Minister, which was not “according to Cocker.” But the poli- 
ticians resolved to be even with those who refused to “ play the 
game ”’ according to the rules framed by themselves for themselves, 
by making Lord Kitchener a scapegoat if any of a thousand and 
one things in the Great Improvisation should happen to go wrong. 
Meanwhile, the men in possession were in clover. A mighty wave 
of patriotism surged through the land, which its politicians had 
done their utmost to kill, and the flower of the youth of the 
country came forward in tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands in response to the appeal of Lord Kitchener—the only 
Minister in whom the public believed—which was impudently 
interpreted by the “smug” politicians reprobated by Sir John 
Simon, as an unlimited vote of confidence in themselves. As a 
matter of fact it was a gratifying demonstration of the failure of 
Pacifists to murder the soul of the nation by the sordid ideals 
of the money-grubbers of the Manchester school who brought 
us not for the first time to the edge of catastrophe. This 
wonderful rally of the youth of the country, especially those 
at the extreme ends of the social scale, was actually treated as 
a tribute to our grotesque Voluntary System, upon which the 
last word has been said in the incomparable pages of Mr. Oliver’s 
masterpiece, The Ordeal by Battle. Never has the psychology 
of the shirker been more skilfully dissected. 

“This anti-militarist section of the British people is composed 
of citizens who, if we are to believe their own professions, love 
peace more than other men love it, and hate violence as a deadly 
sin. They are determined not to commit this deadly sin them- 
selves ; but being unable to continue in pursuit of their material 
and spiritual affairs, unless others will sin in their behalf, they 
reluctantly agree to hire—at as low a price as possible—a number 
of wild fellows from the upper classes and wastrels from the lower 
classes—both of whom they regard as approximating to the 
reprobate type—to defend their property, to keep their lives 
safe, to enforce their Will as it is declared by ballot papers and 
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House of Commons divisions, and to allow them to continue their 
careers of beneficent self-interest undisturbed.” 

Sir John Simon, as a clever and cultivated man, will find not 
a few aids to reflection in this thoughtful and stimulating volume 
overflowing with wisdom, and with what is not less precious than 
wisdom—humour. He will learn that there is a real intellectual 
revolt against the politicians whose methods inspire ever in- 
creasing nausea. That it should burst out in War may be re- 
grettable, but it is only natural because men’s feelings are stirred 
by the great events amidst which we live, which we cannot, with 
all the goodwill in the world, avoid contrasting with the little 
men by whom we are governed. In War things matter very much 
and we cannot tolerate ineptitude that was barely endurable 
in Peace when things mattered very little. We all loathe re- 
crimination and sterile criticism as much as Sir John Simon 
or any of his colleagues. But for criticism they have no one 
to thank but themselves. Moreover the critics have helped 
the country over and over again during the last few months 
by saving us from the blunders of the headless, heedless 
Government. 

In former wars British statesmen had much to complain 
of because they were treacherously sniped from behind by rene- 
gades who were working hand in glove with the enemies of their 
country, or at any rate were pursuing a common object with the 
external foe because they sought to hamper the Government in 
the conduct of the war in the hope that Great Britain would be 
beaten either by France, Russia, or the Boers as the case may be. 
The conduct of a section of the Whigs during the struggle with 
Napoleon was an infamy from which this despicable coterie— 
who found a suitable chronicler in Creevey—will never recover. 
The attitude of the Cobdenites during the Crimean War was 
almost as bad. They were prepared to attribute every virtue 
to the enemy, simply because he was an enemy, and every vice 
to their own country, simply because it was their own country. 
The performances of the pro-Boer Opposition is within the re- 
collection of the youngest among us. I cannot remember that 
Sir John Simon was specially helpful to the national cause. I 
have a dim idea that he formed one of a group of young 
Oxonians who banded themselves together to obstruct and vilify 
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Mr. Chamberlain, who throughout the struggle had two enemies 
on his hands. 

In this Great War the circumstances were happily and totally 
different. Instead of a patriotic Government and an unpatriotic 
Opposition, such as has been our usual fate, we started with a 
Government forced by events to espouse the patriotic cause and 
to turn their back on every settled conviction, loyally supported 
by a patriotic Opposition. The only fault of the latter was that 
it was too uncritical and took too much for granted, in giving a 
blank cheque where a spur would have been more useful. The 
natural treachery of the Whig became smothered under the stress 
of national emotion. The horrors perpetrated by order of the 
German Emperor did the rest. Many of us would have preferred 
to prolong this régime which so abruptly terminated, for reasons 
hitherto undivulged by Mr. Asquith, in the middle sf May, rather 
than absorb the more solid parliamentary elements in a Coalition 
Government leaving the “Opposition” in the hands of the 
disgruntled. Criticism of the Government, up to the moment 
Mr. Asquith let loose his discarded and disgusted colleagues upon 
the community, was exclusively inspired not by a desire to thwart 
Ministers or to hamper their prosecution of the War, but, on 
the contrary, solely with the hope of “bingeing them up ” into 
ever increasing vigour. That is the vital difference between 
the critics who pin-prick Mr. Asquith and those who assailed 
Pitt, Palmerston, or Chamberlain. 

Germany has been preparing for war throughout this genera- 
tion. Germany allowed no doubt to linger in the mind of any 
man who cared to see facts staring him in the face year by year. 
Germany openly declared war upon Great Britain in the Preamble 
of an Act of Parliament so long ago as 1900. No German was 
ever allowed to forget that the Navy Bill meant business, or that 
we were the objective of German maritime ambitions. Germany 
continued in piping times of peace to pile up huge armaments 
on credit, which one would have thought was sufficient intimation 
to foreign statesmen of that country’s aggressive purpose. Ger- 
many flatly refused even to discuss any limitations of armaments 
and met our reductions by corresponding increases of her ship- 
building programme, thus emphasising the Imperial declaration: 
‘Our destiny lies upon the water.” Having organised a sufficient 
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Navy to intimidate England as she thought, or at any rate to 
intimidate a Haldaneite Government, Germany proceeded to 
develop her army to the point at which it would overwhelm France 
in three weeks. All these signs and portents and a hundred 
others familiar to the reader, were known to everybody. Sir 
John Simon and his friends—he was among the very worst of the 
Potsdam party—insisted on pooh-poohing them. They meant 
nothing, or if they did they were no concern of ours. Germany 
was a pacific community, who knew which side her bread was 
buttered, and would never allow an insignificant military clique 
to run away with the coach. Even if through any mischance 
the coach got away, it would never run into us but into other 
countries whose fate was indifferent to us. We had no European 
obligations whatsoever, as Parliament was repeatedly informed, 
and, according to the Simon school, must at all times avoid 
* Continental entanglements ” in pursuit of such obsolete fustian 
as the Balance of Power. So long as we cultivated “genial 
atmospheres,” in other words “looked pretty” at Germany, 
and sent Lord Haldane on periodic missions to Berlin to apologise 
for our existence, we might safely concentrate our national 
energies on Social Reform, Civil War, Class War, and Sex War, 
secure in the conviction that Germany had no more designs 
upon us than we had upon her. Had we not as sponsor for her 
good behaviour the reputation of our most eminent expert who 
knew everything worth knowing about the Fatherland? The 
collective wisdom, knowledge, judgment, and foresight of Sir 
John Simon and Co. found frank if inconvenient expression in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s confession: “‘ When this war broke out we 
were on better terms with Germany than we had been for fifteen 
years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war 
with Germany was a possibility under the present conditions.” 
(City Temple, November 10, 1914.) No wonder the Minister of 
Munitions is riled with the chief tool and fool of Wilhelm IT. 

War came and destroyed the fool’s paradise of the Pacifists, 
as well as the prestige of those inhabiting it, who had claimed 
to monopolise all the sagacity and statesmanship of the country. 
The future historian will record that not one of our smug Mandarins 
from that day to this had the decency to attempt any sort of 
amende to the nation they grossly misled and deceived, and whose 
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interests they betrayed throughout a decade by the manner in 
which they allowed themselves to be bamboozled by our deadly 
enemies in Berlin and Potsdam. They deliberately sinned against 
the light. We lately learnt on the authority of the Prime Minister, 
who is conclusive evidence against himself and his own Cabinet, 
that, two years before the War, the British Government had the 
plainest possible intimation from the German Government, in 
the course of confidential negotiations now disclosed for the first 
time, that her policy and purposes were aggressive. Lord Haldane 
appears to have been the channel of this communication which 
occurred shortly after his sinister mission to Berlin in 1912, which 
undid all the good effect of the robust attitude of the British 
Cabinet the previous summer at the fateful moment of Agadir, 
when Mr. Lloyd George so powerfully contributed to the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe by a courageous and patriotic 
speech. Europe had had a remarkable object-lesson as to the 
only panacea for preserving that peace which was ever on the lips 
of our public men of all parties, in the shape of the solidarity of the 
Triple Entente. Lord Haldane went to Berlin on the express 
invitation of the German Emperor with the obvious and avowed 
object of undoing the salutary effect of “ Agadir ” and incidentally 
weakening our friendship with France and Russia. Herr Albert 
Ballin, the organiser of the butchery of the Lusitania, is understood 
to have arranged this mission in conjunction with his friend Sir 
Ernest Cassel. Lord Haldane jumped at the opportunity of 
disporting himself on the international stage and drawing a 
certain amount of limelight. Although we do not know the whole 
story we know enough of this Berlin mission to appreciate its 
responsibility for subsequent events. 

In a semi-official document previously quoted in this Review, 
in which Sir Edward Cook as the authorised mouthpiece of the 
Foreign Office narrated ‘How Britain Strove for Peace” (A 
Record of Anglo-German Negotiations 1898-1914. Told from 
Authoritative Sources), we are reminded—* Probably no emissary 
could have been sent who would be more a persona grata in 
Berlin, and the negative results of his mission are the more re- 
markable on that account.” There is a delicacy about the satire 
which the reader will not fail to appreciate as also the following 
passage : 
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“The immediate preliminaries were not encouraging. Lord 
Haldane arrived at Berlin on February 9, 1912, and two days 
before, the Emperor, in opening the Reichstag, had announced 
great increases both in the Navy andinthe Army. The increases 
under the new German Navy Law were officially estimated at 
3 capital ships, 15,000 men, many submarines, and an expenditure 
of 13 millions sterling.” 

Everything we are told by the same official chronicler con- 
cerning Lord Haldane’s performances but whets our appetite 
for more. The German Government clearly interpreted our 
coming to Canossa as evidence of our readiness under pressure to 
desert our European friends. It was the only possible inference 
that could be drawn from such an ignominious episode following 
upon Agadir. To all Lord Haldane’s “ pertinent questions to the 
Emperor, the Chancellor, and Admiral von Tirpitz”’ urging an 
abatement of naval programmes there was but one reply: “The 
German Government’s answer to such questions was that without 
a general political agreement there could be no naval agreement.” 
We must betray France and Russia and enter into “an acceptable 
political agreement ” with Germany, the mere whisper of which 
—and Germany would not have been backward in disseminating 
the news—would have created, and quite rightly, a solid Europe 
against Perfide Albion. Germany’s contempt for the intelligence 
of Lord Haldane was still further indicated by the fact, recorded 
on the unimpeachable authority of Sir Edward Cook—or even 
we might have hesitated to believe it—that she hardly thought 
him worth hocussing. It might have been supposed that in 
return for our treachery to the Triple Entente, which would have 
received condign punishment, Germany would be prepared to 
humour us by talking flapdoodle about disarmament, which would 
commit her to nothing and could do her no harm when she had 
once achieved her object in smashing the Triple Entente, the sole 
obstacle to the Germanisation of Europe. Not at all. She was 
so certain of her prize that it was not even necessary to promise 
payment. ‘“‘In return for an acceptable political agreement, 
there could be no reduction in the increased naval programme |my 
dtalics] but . . . there might be some temporary retardation.” 
Upon which Sir Edward Cook observes, and this be it remembered 
is the British Government’s (7.e., Lord Haldane’s) account of what 
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happened in Berlin in February 1912: ‘The undertaking to 
retard was to be an ‘understanding only, and not a written 
agreement: it was to be, that is, something less binding than a 
“scrap of paper’. Such was the diplomatic achievement of the 
idol of the National Liberal Club and the Leader of the Potsdam 
Party on his famous mission to Berlin, which at the time the 
public were given to understand by the misleading statements 
of the Prime Minister in Parliament and inspired articles in the 
Ministerial press, was a brilliant success opening a new chapter 
in Anglo-German relations. It ought to have opened a new 
chapter because it should have made it impossible ever again for 
the German Emperor, or any German agent, to hoodwink British 
Ministers as to the amiable intentions of the Mailed Fist. More- 
over, as we learnt from Mr. Asquith (at Cardiff, October 2, 1914) 
in words frequently quoted by the National Review, though 
boycotted everywhere else, the German Government followed up 
the Haldane mission by the startling demand that Great Britain 
should pledge herself to unconditional neutrality during any war 
in which Germany might be involved. Sir Edward Grey laboured 
under the delusion that other people were as amiable as himself, 
and all he had to do as Foreign Minister to establish perpetual 
peace was to convince other Powers of our amiability. That 
was his recipe for the Millennium. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that Sir Edward Grey should have 
remained blind to the real Germany after such rude awakenings 
as Algeciras, The Hague Conference, Casa Blanca, the wanton 
destruction of the Treaty of Berlin, the ‘Shining Armour” 
episode in 1909, Agadir in 1911, and innumerable other alarums 
and excursions by which Berlin kept Europe in a state of con- 
tinual unrest. Lord Haldane was doubtless always at his friend’s 
elbow, glibly minimising the significance of each successive German 
action. But how Sir Edward Grey’s faith in the goodwill and 
amiability of Berlin survived the sensational disclosures of 1912 
is an utterly insoluble enigma. In pursuance of the childlike 
delusion of Downing Street that all obstacles could be overcome 
by the administration of soothing syrup, our Foreign Minister 
followed up the Haldane mission by presenting this Note to the 
German Government on behalf of the British Cabinet : 

The two Powers being naturally desirous of securing peace 
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and friendship between them, England declares that she will 
neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked attack upon Germany. 
Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part, 
of any treaty, understanding or combination to which England 
is now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has 
such an object.” 

It was calculated to satisfy any pacific Power,or any Power 
with any pretensions to be regarded as pacific. Its reception was 
eloquently described by Mr. Asquith in his historic speech at 
Cardiff. “‘That was not enough for German statesmanship. 
They wanted us to go further; they asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged 
in war, and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was enor- 
mously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, 
and especially upon the sea.” 

In Mr. Asquith’s words: “‘They asked us—to put it quite 
plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were con- 
cerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate the European world.” 

On the same occasion (Cardiff, October 2, 1914), on which 
for the first time the Prime Minister took the people whom he 
professes to trust into his confidence, he stated: “ We now see 
clearly written down in letters of carnage and spoliation, the real 
aims and methods of this long-prepared and well-organised scheme 
against the liberties of Europe.” But, on Mr. Asquith’s own 
showing, neither he nor any of his colleagues had any right to 
be surprised by “this long-prepared and well-organised scheme 
against the liberties of Europe,” the general outline of which had 
been revealed to them two years before when Germany sought 
a free hand “to overbear, to dominate the European world.” 

It is stupefying that, in the face of this brutal avowal in 1912, 
any Government, even a parliamentary Government dominated 
by lawyers, should have allowed itself to be surprised when the 
aggressor, having completed all her preparations on land and sea, 
threw off the mask and launched Ultimatums at France and 
Russia, with whom she had not even the shadow of a quarrel. 
There was something worse than ordinary political folly in the 
attitude of our Government during the incubation of the great 
Potsdam Plot, especially in the fatal years 1912-1914. A quick- 
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witted people might perhaps have interpreted Lord Haldane’s 
sudden skedaddle from the War Office to the Woolsack shortly 
after his return from Berlin as an ominous symptom. The 
position belonged by prescriptive right to the Attorney-General, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, than whom, in the opinion of his colleagues, 
there was none more fitted for the highest judicial office, and 
Lord Haldane’s conduct in cuckooing him out has never yet been 
explained. Lord Haldane’s last action as War Minister, namely 
the reduction of the vote for ammunition by 20 per cent., would 
have served to convince most people that the international 
barometer was “set fair”? when the Government knew it to be 
“stormy.” Folly culminated in June 1914, when Lord Haldane, 
who had carried on a particularly active pro-German propaganda 
on both sides of the Atlantic from the Woolsack, made his last 
reassuring speech before Armageddon—‘I am not in the least 
afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German 
Universities and schools, and whose science has enabled them to 
compete with us, who are at a disadvantage because of their 
superior knowledge in science.” (June 20, 1914, in an address at 
opening of new buildings of the Hartley University College at 
Highfield.) What was even worse, Lord Haldane had reduced 
Sir Edward Grey to the point of declaring on the eve of the 
explosion of the ‘“ powder magazine,” ‘‘ All that was really 
necessary to the peace of Europe was that nations should give 
each other the credit for goodwill and good intentions ” (Sir 
Edward Grey at annual dinner of Foreign Press Association at 
Hotel Cecil, May 19, 1914). It would be impossible to pack more 
delusion into fewer words. 

Schopenhauer’s final contribution to the Anglo-German 
problem prior to the Runciman ultimatum coincided with two 
sets of disastrous and humiliating negotiations in which the 
Foreign Office had allowed itself to become entangled with 
Germany, doubtless under the pressure of the Haldanes and 
the Harcourts, working in conjunction with Herr Kuhlmann. 
By the first of these our mortal enemies were to be placed astride 
Asia Minor by means of the Baghdad Railway. By the second 
they would occupy an equally advantageous strategic position 
in Africa and be able to build a railway from East to West, 
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effectively destroying the Cape to Cairo route whenever they 
pleased. 

Ministers, who were never by any chance right in peace-time, 
and whose governing idea was to pay blackmail to Berlin, on the 
outbreak of war coolly claimed infallibility in managing the most 
difficult of all business, for which, apart from Lord Kitchener, they 
had no qualifications, of which they were totally ignorant, and 
from Mr. Asquith downwards heartily despised. They denounced 
every effort to save them from themselves, to say nothing of the 
country, as treason to the State. 

Our soldiers and sailors are splendid and inspire unbounded 
confidence and admiration, but they require protection from 
political ineptitude in war, even more than in peace. If we 
wanted the Germans to win we should follow the Westminster 
Gazette, the Daily Telegraph, the Pall Mall Gazette, and confine 
ourselves to the ejaculation “‘Trust the Politicians.” It is 
because we passionately desire to smash Germany and humiliate 
the German people, and cannot share our contemporaries’ faith 
in tall talkers, that we keep on saying “ Watch the Politicians.” 
The men at the Front, on sea and land, have watched and fought 
the enemy with sleepless vigilance and splendid heroism. The 
men who reluctantly stay at the Back owe it to the men at the 
Front to keep the politicians in order. We have already had 
some stiff fights at the Back with pig-headed parliamentarians, 
in all of which the latter have been hopelessly in the wrong, while 
in several they have been worsted, though the battle has scarcely 
begun. That is the answer to Sir John Simon. That is the 
defence of the crime of criticism. Left to themselves Ministers 
have a genius for wrong decisions. All lawyers know something 
about Law. Few lawyers know anything about War. As the 
Daily Mail reminds them, we are not at Law with Germany 
as they seem to imagine, we are at War with Germany. Sir 
John Simon’s judgment on war may be gathered from his sapient 
observation last autumn: “One Volunteer was worth three 
pressed men, and the Kaiser already knew it” (Ashton-under- 
Lyne, November 21, 1914). If this means anything it means 
that the German Emperor regretted that he had not exchanged 
National Service for the Voluntary System, while of the insult 
implied to our Allies, who between them are holding up about 
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1500 miles of Germans to our thirty or forty miles, the less said 
the better. 

It would take too long to enumerate “the scraps” between 
the Politicians and the Critics, which justify the existence of the 
latter if not that of the former. A few samples suffice. 

The Politicians, having reduced this country to absolute 
chaos, thereby tempting “ my spiritual home ”’ to strike, adopted 
a policy of “ Wait and See” when the blow fell. According to 
Mr. Lloyd George the fate of France was a matter of indifference 
to the Cabinet so late as August 1, 1914, provided she was smitten 
from the East and not from the North. 

The Politicians were anxious to appoint another lawyer as 
War Minister for the War. 

The Politicians were anxious to keep the British Expeditionary 
Force in Great Britain to protect property against bread riots, 
which Pacifists expected would follow the outbreak of war. 

The Politicians crippled the Navy by their insane Declaration 
of London, illegally promulgated after the outbreak of war, and a 
network of other restrictions. 

The Politicians on one pretext or another have helped Germany 
to enjoy a large foreign trade and have winked at outrageous 
importations via neutrals. 

The Politicians allowed German Reservists in this country to 
return to the Fatherland after the outbreak of war. 

The Politicians were anxious to allow an unlimited number of 
German Reservists to cross the Atlantic under the nose of our 
Fleet. 

The Politicians shirked the vital question of espionage and 
allowed a large number of dubious Germans, naturalised and 
unnaturalised, to remain at large. | 

Under pressure the Politicians have interned the poorer, 
humbler Germans, but Plutocrats, who are infinitely more 
dangerous, have been allowed to remain at large. 

The Politicians have formed compromising friendships with 
alien financiers, to whom they impart information denied to the 
British public. 

The Politicians refuse to purge the Public Services, including 
the Army, of many Germans infesting them. 

The Politicians have allowed a vast number of articles essential 
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to the manufacture of munitions to find their way into Germany, 
and have refused to adopt any intelligible system of contraband. 

The Politicians continue to help Germany to secure explosives 
by tolerating the influx of cotton. 

The Politicians have never looked three months ahead and 
have consequently failed to provide our Armies with an adequate 
supply of shells, machine-guns, grenades,and many other essentials, 

The Politicians preach economy, practising waste in every 
department ona colossal scale. 

The Politicians invented the disastrous diversion of the 
Dardanelles when concentration in the West was vital. 

The Politicians have done a thousand other things they ought 
not to have done, and have left undone a thousand things they 
ought to have done. 

We may trust the Navy. We may trust the Army. We 
may trust our own people whenever they are given a chance. 
We may trust our Allies, great and small, but we shall ruin 
everything if we place unlimited trust in the Politicians. 
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Ill. LORD HALDANE’S HALLUCINATIONS 


For one brief moment I fondly hoped that it might never again 
be necessary to inflict the word ‘‘ Haldane” upon the readers 
of this long-suffering Review. The translator of Schopenhauer 
had, it was supposed, at Jast realised that neither the Wovlsack 
any more than the Foreign Office or the War Office was a suitable 
place for the Head and Front of the quondam British Potsdam 
Party during a life and death struggle with “ my spiritual home.” 
Unfortunately recent events have taught us afresh that the 
political pachyderm is equally devoid of any sense of the fitness 
of things and impervious to argument or fact. It therefore 
becomes necessary to state the case in the plainest possible 
language, not that there is the faintest prospect of penetrating 
the ironclad vanity of the ex-Lord Chancellor or of convincing 
his claque of the fatuity of their intrigues on his behalf. Such 
personages, like the Chinese Mandarins, complained of by the 
greater Lord Elgin, yield nothing to reason, but surrender every- 
thing to fear. It should be possible, however, to mobilise a sufficient 
portion of public opinion to convince the least credulous that the 
appointment of Lord Haldane to any political position of trust, or 
the creation of any post which would give him either a finger in the 
war or a finger in the subsequent peace, is not practical politics, — 
for the simple reason that he rightly inspires an amount of dis- 
trust among all sections of the community—outside a minority 
of the National Liberal Club—sufficient to shatter any Govern- 
ment which contemplated such folly. 

Some readers of this Review, who are thoroughly aw courant 
of the Haldane problem, may be disposed to observe: “ You are 
wasting your time in flogging a dead horse. Asquith is not such 
a fool as to re-appoint Haldane. He got rid of him because he 
recognised that his retention was impossible.’ I admit the 
cogency of this objection and heartily agree that it ought to be 
possible to drop an odious topic, because, as the phrase goes, 
it is “unthinkable ” that Lord Haldane should reappear in any 
responsible position. The reader should be right in regarding 
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these pages as superfluous. Unfortunately his optimism, like 
many other manifestations of optimism, is ill-founded, while my 
apprehensions rest on solid fact. 

The country has narrowly escaped another dose of Haldane- 
ism, which must share with Hohenzollernism responsibility for 
Armageddon. But for the protests of the Press headed by the 
Times Sinbad would have reshouldered the old man of the 
sea. It therefore becomes more than ever necessary to probe 
what can only be regarded as a dangerous disease, in the shape 
of the colossal vanity of a woolly-heailed lawyer who labours 
under the hallucination that in addition to being a lawyer (a title 
which no one would dispute or envy) he is a statesman and a 
strategist. We have learnt afresh he is as unteachable as an 
armadillo. He is demonstrably wrong on every one of the many 
questions on which he put himself forward as an expert, especially 
the Anglo-German question. A hundred times is he convicted. 
Nevertheless, Lord Haldane comes up smiling the hundred and 
first time and presumes to give us the benefit of his “superior 
sagacity ’ founded on “clear thinking.” He is cockered up in 
his conceit by the flattery of Liberal Imperialist colleagues, 
notably the Vicar of Bray ‘Mr. Asquith) and Sir Edward Grey, 
whose fatal friendship for Schopenhauer has cost this country 
very dear and will cost it much dearer before we are through. 

This trio constitute the Mutual Admiration Society known as 
Liberal Imperialism. They sincerely and seriously believe that 
the British Empire was made for Liberal Imperialists, and not 
Liberal Imperialists for the British Empire. The Liberal Im- 
perialist Triumvirate appear to have constituted themselves a 
sort of inner Cabinet of the late Government, and are primarily 
responsible for our being taken completely unawares by a fully 
equipped and long avowed enemy in a war into which we drifted 
without any serious preparations outside the Admiralty—almost 
the only Department of the State which, by the mercy of Provi- 
dence, escaped Liberal Imperialist ministrations—and that small 
fragment of the War Office which a handful of devoted and 
courageous soldiers, whose names will be known to history, 
though they are comparatively unknown to their contemporaries, 
was able to keep clear of the ravages of Haldaneism which spoilt 
everything it touched. Otherwise the Triumvirate established 
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a complete monopoly of everything that mattered, their peculiar 
province and paradise being the Defence Committee (the appanage 
of the Premiership) where parliamentary windbags smothered 
expert military and naval knowledge by superior Tongue Power, 
reinforced at a pinch by the Tongue Power of the opposite Front 
Bench. 

When Mr. Asquith, in a fit of the blues, threw up the sponge 
in the middle of May, and appealed to the Unionist Party to form 
a Coalition, which nobody except himself wanted—the disad- 
vantages of which would greatly outweigh its advantages unless 
it was formed on bold and original lines, and everything was 
subordinated to the winning of the war by the addition of elements 
conspicuously lacking in parliamentary Governments, namely, 
strategic grasp and insight, and business ability—he, not unnatur- 
ally imagined that the Old Firm would trade under a new name. 
Liberal Imperialism would add to itself a few Conservative Im- 
perialists, a process that might conceivably necessitate discarding 
a certain number of Peases and some Hobhouse. In any event 
the Triumvirate would remain intact, and the right divine of 
Liberal Imperialism unimpaired and unimpeached. Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and 
other easy-going “‘ Right Honourables,”’ whose inclusion might be 
necessary in order that the blessed word “ Coalition ”’ should 
re-echo through the land, would doubtless prove accommodating. 
Those of them who were Scotsmen and philosophers were believed 
to be ardent admirers of Liberal Imperialists in general, and 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan in particular. Scotsmen have always 
been allowed to make a mess of British affairs even before the 
spacious days of Bute. 

No one could decently challenge the Premiership because the 
Vicar of Bray was the host of the Coalition, which, but for his initia- 
tive, would never have been thought of. It was equally impossible 
to question Sir Edward Grey’s competence for the Foreign Office, 
because he is the avowed bugbear of the Germans, whom no 
Englishman would dream of displacing. German hatred of Sir 
Edward Grey is about the only solid asset of the Trium- 
virate. It has saved his reputation in this country, and has 
made us very uncritical of the Wait-and-See policy which 
culminated in the Runciman ultimatum last August. We de- 
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voutly trust that Sir Edward Grey’s health may enable him to 
remain in Downing Street, and rejoice that his sight is better. 
It is no small achievement to have incurred the implacable 
animosity of the bitterest enemies of his country. No patriot 
could desire a more eloquent tribute. There is only one condition 
on which our present Foreign Minister’s administration would 
be unacceptable, namely, if he made the restoration of Lord 
Haldane a condition of its continuance. Sir Edward Grey has 
considerable and attractive qualities, but he is a singularly poor 
judge of men, and is occasionally prepared to sacrifice public 
interests to personal considerations. Unlike Lord Haldane, he 
is totally free from personal vanity, but he has allowed himself 
to become bemused by his friend’s vanity. He takes the late 
Lord Chancellor at his own valuation. He regarded him as a 
great War Minister, he was lost in admiration of his appalling 
Artillery programme, the substitution of untrained Territorials 
for Regulars, and has allowed himself time and again to be bam- 
boozled about Germany by Lord Haldane, to whom as we have 
seen he entrusted those ghastly “ missions’ which materially 
helped to promote war by teaching the Germans to despise us. 
Indeed he was so obsessed by Lord Haldane that in the first 
week of last August Sir Edward Grey was actually engaged in 
hustling Lord Kitchener out of the country, on the pretext that 
Egypt was the hub of the universe, so that Lord Haldane might 
become War Minister for the Great War. Lord Haldane was 
actually appointed to this vital office on August 3, which Mr. 
Asquith was vacating in his favour, and was effectively War 
Minister until August 5, when he was blown out of Whitehall by 
an unprecedented explosion of public opinion, led by the Evening 
News, whose placard ““ HALDANE ?” will not soon be forgotten 
bya grateful country. It was in the nick of time, as, happily, the 
formal announcement of the appointment had not béen made, 
but it was about to be made. Had this disgraceful intrigue 
succeeded Germany would long since have won the war on land, 
because the Haldane appointment would have been coupled with 
the news that the British Expeditionary Force would remain in 
this country while the Huns marched upon Paris. It was not 
only the absence of the four British Divisions, who admittedly 
rowed their weight in the historic retreat from Mons, but the 
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sense of desertion and betrayal in France on the news that 
Schopenhauer was to be War Minister in an Anglo-German War, 
and that the British Army would remain on the wrong side of 
the Channel, that would have wrought havoc, and might not 
inconceivably have led to the capture of Paris and the dis- 
memberment of France. 

In the face of the stupendous blunders and crimes we have 
escaped by the skin of our teeth, we emphatically protest against 
giving a blank cheque to any parliamentary group whatsoever 
until we have some evidence that they are “all out” to beat 
the Boches. British Governments require the salutary spur of 
patriotic criticism to keep them in order. Immunity produces 
demoralisation. Flattery is their undoing and our undoing. 
The Ditto and the Slobber Press have a good deal to answer for. 
These remarks have no Party bearing whatsoever. It is con- 
venient for the politicians to herd us off into different pens 
bearing different labels, but sensible people have left their parties 
far behind and care not one brass farthing whether we be governed 
by Radicals or Socialists, Liberal Imperialists, Unionists, a 
Coalition of all parties, by a Vigilance Committee, or a Dictator, 
so long as we are well and wisely governed by men bent on 
beating the Boches. The Liberal Imperialist spirit in which the 
war has hitherto been conducted, as diplomacy was conducted 
before the war, is the wrong spirit, because it is totally lacking 
in earnestness, in masculine grasp, in the power of swift and 
prompt decision and resolute action. Moreover, it lives in a 
fool’s paradise concerning its own capacities. We have no right 
to be surprised that politicians, whose sonorous platitudes pass 
for statesmanship, should have become demoralised by a decade 
of absolutism, or should regard themselves as beyond the reach 
of public opinion. The Coalition in their eyes was simply a 
convenient method of expanding and prolonging the Liberal 
Imperialist regime. No impious hand would be laid upon the 
Woolsack any more than upon the Premiership or the Foreign 
Office. That the rude man in the street, who regarded Lord 
Haldane’s attitude to Lord Roberts as disqualifying him for all 
time for any office, should protest was perhaps intelligible. After 
all he knew no better. Men in the street are not “responsible 
statesmen.’ They have never sat on Front Benches. But it 
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was incredible that any fellow Freemason from the other side of 
the House should regard Schopenhauer on the Woolsack as an 
unseemly spectacle during an Anglo-German War. When the 
subject was first mooted Mr. Asquith was equally pained and 
surprised. Surely his “right honourable friends’ could endure 
what he had endured for ten months of war? Mr. Balfour in 
particular was a close friend and warm admirer of his neighbour 
of Cloanden. Lord Lansdowne had tolerated Lord Haldane’s 
Chairmanship of the House of Lords for years without protest. 
The faking of speeches, the rebukes to Lord Roberts, the apologies 
to Herr Ballin, had not drawn so much as a word of remon- 
strance from the Master of the Upper House. As the crisis grew 
Mr. Asquith’s surprise developed into indignation and his grief 
into humiliation. How could the world revolve without Lord 
Haldane on the Woolsack ? How could the British Empire 
hope to survive his retirement ? Sympathetic paragraphs cropped 
up with suspicious unanimity in the organs of Progress, metro- 
politan and provincial, as though inspired from a common source. 
Should a great and good man be sacrificed to vulgar clamour ? 
Lord Haldane became a hero and then a martyr. He was held 
up by the anti-militarists in the kingdom as the creator of the 
British Army. He was the real “ organiser of victory.” Cardwell 
was forgotten. Carnot became a nonentity. Who was Kitchener ? 

People smiled. This was the approved parliamentary way of 
unloading an incubus. And when Lord Haldane received the 
“Order of Merit’ some cynics remarked “poor chap,” while 
others, thinking of the Order, murmured “ poor chaps.” It was 
a decent and dignified exit. It was another demonstration in 
that ‘‘magnanimity ” which makes the name of Britain so beloved. 
As a matter of fact the situation was very different from what 
the public imagined. It usually is. The Man in the Street, as 
soon as he heard the word “Coalition,” was especially keen on 
three things. He believed that Mr. Churchill’s presence at the 
Admiralty had become a public peril which must be abated at 
the earliest possible moment unless we were prepared to risk our 
naval supremacy, to say nothing of the Allied cause. Mr. 
Churchill’s vigilance and promptitude at the end of July—when 
his colleagues were still wrapped in the Haldaneite haze which 
had been woven round Germany from the Woolsack—were 
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universally acknowledged and applauded even by those who most 
distrusted him. Hopes were entertained that he might yet turn 
over a new leaf and become a useful public servant. Different 
qualities are demanded in war than in peace. Unfortunately these 
hopes failed to materialise. Mr. Churchill found it impossible to 
rest content with the civilian supervision of the great silent 
Navy. Like Lord Haldane, he fancied himself as a strategist. 
He continually interfered at sea, and even on land, and with 
uniformly disastrous results, vide the escape of the Goeben and 
Breslau, the gratuitous sacrifice of the three cruisers to German 
submarine attack of which there had been full warning, the 
deplorable adventure at Antwerp, the ghastly performance at the 
Dardanelles. Ina go-as-you-please Government without effective 
Premiership, and gelatinous colleagues preoccupied in political 
intrigue who scarcely realised that we were at war, Mr. Churchill 
was a terror, Mr. Asquith sought to make things worse as the 
Dardanelles campaign developed, by sacrificing Lord Fisher and 
substituting some creature of Mr. Churchill’s as First Sea Lord. 
Consternation reigned. A Coalition was pronounced to be the 
only escape from the impasse. At any rate it liberated the Navy. 
Both Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher retired in some dudgeon, and 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Jackson reigned in their stead. There 
were many dry eyes in the Admiralty, which scarcely knew itself. 
Every man felt that at last he would have a chance of doing his 
own job without impertinent interference from pushful politicians. 
The sailors would for the first time become masters in their own 
house. The Admiralty would no longer be insulted by Jacks-in- 
office. So far so good. 

The second hope of the Man in the Street, who asks but little 
and rarely gets anything, was that Mr. McKenna should be 
removed from the Home Office, where he was believed to be as 
great an asset to Germany as handicap upon Great Britain by 
his exasperating ineptitude. Providence was kind; the prayer 
was heard. Mr. McKenna was provided with another field of 
activity where he would have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
must be less of a failure than he was at the Home Office, while his 
successor, Sir John Simon, must equally know that however 
unsatisfactory he may be, he cannot arouse a tithe of the resent- 
ment provoked by his predecessor, 
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The third aspiration of the Man in the Street during the recent 
game of Musical Chairs was to bid a long farewell to Lord Haldane. 
Lawyers were all agog upon the succession to the Blue Riband of 
a profession in which the prizes are out of all proportion to the 
services rendered to the community. ‘ Would it be Carson, 
Finlay, Isaacs, or Simon ¢”’ The public were calm and cold as to 
who kept the King’s Conscience so long as it was not Lord Haldane, 
though surprise was expressed that Sir Rufus Isaacs’ ambition 
was still unappeased. To get Schopenhauer out of the Govern- 
ment, where his presence was a daily humiliation to every 
patriot and a daily affront to the Allies, was the main thing. It 
mattered comparatively little who filled the vacancy provided 
there was one. 

Outsiders remained strangers to the internal convulsion. They 
were ignorant of the very existence of the powerful personal 
vested interests of Liberal Imperialism. They did not know that 
the Vicar of Bray was almost prepared to relinquish the Premier- 
ship rather than bea party to breaking up the Triumvirate, that 
Sir Edward Grey was fully prepared to leave the Foreign Office 
unless his friend remained on the Woolsack. The war went on, 
but the Coalition clock stopped for several minutes. At one 
moment it was doubted whether it would ever go on again because 
our only Foreign Minister insisted that our only Lord Chancellor 
should remain where he was, which was manifestly impossible. 
On the twelfth hour the storm in a teacup subsided. Lord 
Haldane, who deserves impeachment, unless that salutary process 
is to fall into desuetude, retired, but with the “‘ honours of war ” 
in the shape of the Order of Merit, and an understanding on the 
part of his friends that,so far from being closed, his career was 
only beginning. All the machinery of intrigue was set to work ; 
in the first place to mislead the country as to why he had gone, 
and secondly, to pave the way for his return. A single-minded 
patriot, a profound thinker and unimpeachable statesman had 
been sacrificed to ignorant clamour too stupid to appreciate his 
splendid services to the State. A “spontaneous” demand for 
his immediate return to power was circulated in the House of 
Commons by the disgruntled, who hoped to kill several birds with 
one stone, viz. to give a nasty knock to the newly formed 
Coalition, to rebuke its author and begetter, Mr. Asquith, for 
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leaving his friends in the lurch, and to strengthen the hands of the 
quondam Potsdam Party and anti-militarist section of the Govern- 
ment who practise half-hearted war, and encourage trade with the 
enemy. Nearly two hundred Members of Parliament—which has 
lately afforded the world more than one opportunity of gauging its 
value as a national institution—participated in this manceuvre, 
which undoubtedly had powerful patrons in high places, and under 
cover of a banquet at the National Liberal Club the public were 
to be staggered by the announcement that a suitable vent had been 
found for the “ indispensable ” Lord Haldane at the War Office. 
In plain English, he would be placed in a position to “ queer the 
pitch ” for Mr. Lloyd George as Minister of Munitions, while in 
the event of the success of one of innumerable campaigns against 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Haldane would be on the spot as a “ suit- 
able successor,” and the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate would be 
triumphantly reconstituted. It was a very pretty little plot which 
might have had some chance of success but for the rashness of the 
Manchester Guardian in boasting of Lord Haldane’s new appoint- 
ment at the War Office. The strange announcement that Lord 
Fisher was returning to the Admiralty as head of some new- 
fangled Discoveries and Inventions Bureau was to have had its 
counterpart in a similar announcement that Schopenhauer had 
secured a new stepping-stone to mischief. 

How we escape disaster amid all this intriguing against the 
public interests by shameless politicians remains a mystery. 
Surprise is occasionally expressed at the Front at the pessimism 
ofsome of those at the Back. The Front can afford to be cheerful 
—the politicians are out of sight. But we unfortunates who 
labour at the Back cannot afford to be cheerful. We have no 
time. Our entire energies are absorbed in stopping one or other 
scandal. We believe the Front to be capable of beating the 
Germans provided the men at the Back do their duty. But we 
do not believe the Front will be able to beat the Germans should 
Lord Haldane succeed in becoming War Minister vice Lord 
Kitchener. It is a perpetual and recurring danger, scotched from 
time to time but not yet killed. 
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IV. THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK 


Lorp HapaxeE has refused to go quietly, and his friends make 
no concealment of the conspiracy to restore him to place and 
power. A pension of £5000 a year, representing a capital sum 
at 4 per cent. of no less than £125,000, was a wholly inadequate 
return for all he has done for the country, even accompanied by 
an Order of Merit, which it was at one time hoped might become 
a serious honour. So be it. The vast majority of people will 
cordially agree that it is the wrong way to deal with Haldaneism, 
though in order to avoid unseemly controversy during the Great 
War they would have ignored the double outrage of this gross 
pension and the O.M.; but when we realise that so far from having 
done with Lord Haldane we may have scarcely begun with him, 
and at any moment we might hear of his appointment to some 
great administrative position, it becomes an urgent duty to 
expose an arch impostor, who, on his own showing, should not 
only be deprived of his pension but should refund the many tens 
of thousands of pounds that have passed from the exiguous pockets 
of the taxpayers into the capacious receptacle of the ex-War 
Minister and ex-Lord Chancellor. 

When the cyclone burst last August Lord Haldane had one 
very remarkable duty to perform, namely, to get up at the first 
possible moment in his place in the House of Lords and say : 

“T deeply regret to be obliged to inform your Lordships that 
I find that, owing to the force of early associations and continual 
contact with the intellectual life of Germany, with which I made 
it my business to keep in touch, I allowed myself to become the 
dupe of the German Emperor and his agents, who successfully 
practised upon my credulity and my desire to see the best side of 
Germany. I ought to have been on my guard against such 
intrigues, because I had studied Prussian history and should 
have gauged the true character of that ruthless and unscrupulous 
Power. Moreover, as the friend and confidant of Sir Edward . 
Grey, and his frequent deputy at the Foreign Office, I had inside 
knowledge of the innumerable efforts of Germany in recent years 
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to pick quarrels with one or other neighbour. I cannot explain 
my folly and do not attempt to excuse it. Better men than me 
have been hypnotised by the German Emperor. The menacing 
development of German armaments should have sufficed to arouse 
suspicion, but unfortunately I was not suspicious. I took German 
assurances of goodwill and love of peace at their face value, and 
I fear misled my colleagues who trusted my judgment because 
of my knowledge of Germany. I realise that I have been a fool 
and a tool of the enemies of this country and take this first oppor- 
tunity of apologising to the House of Lords and through the House 
to the public at large. I have asked the Prime Minister to allow 
me to seek a position of greater freedom and less responsibility 
for the period of the war, but I cannot say farewell to the House 
without expressing my profound personal regret to the gallant 
Field-Marshal (Lord Roberts)—whose name is honoured and 
beloved wherever our tongue is spoken, and who will live in history 
not only as a great soldier and a great citizen, but what is even 
rarer, as a great prophet—for the truly deplorable observations 
I permitted myself to make on more than one occasion about the 
patriotic propaganda by which he sought to arouse the nation to 
a deadly peril to which I and my colleagues were impervious. I 
am ashamed of myself for having cast doubts upon his intelligence 
and foresight, and in the presence of his Peers I humbly beg his 
pardon.” 

No one with any knowledge of the British temperament would 
entertain a doubt as to the reception of such an apologia. Lord 
Haldane, though sinning grievously, would have become a popular 
hero by the simple act of courage in saying ‘‘I was wrong. I have 
done a great injury to the country. I recognise that private life 
is the only place for me during an Anglo-German War, as my 
continuance in the Cabinet must be an embarrassment to Great 
Britain and her Allies.” 

Needless to say there was never the ghost of a chance of any 
such amende, because it would have been a violation of the first 
and fundamental law of the Mandarinate. It would have been a 
confession of fallibility, and infallibility is the foundation of 
the Front Bench. Any breach of that bedrock principle would 
shatter the whole superstructure. “If we are not infallible, what 
are we ?”’ the others would have indignantly murmured on hear- 
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ing Lord Haldane’s confession. Be the cause what it may, Lord 
Haldane lacked the qualities necessary for an act of grace and 
sense. Before the war he was infallible as a peacemonger. On 
June 20 he was unctuously informing the country “I am not in 
the least afraid of the invasion of German armies.” Since the 
war he has been infallible as a War Lord. His first act was to 
try and grab the War Office with the connivance of the remainder 
of the Triumvirate. That statement is in conflict with the positive 
disclaimer of Mr. Asquith in the course of his fulsome tribute 
to his friend at the recent function at the National Liberal Club 
(July 5). But the National Liberal Club is not the abode of 
accuracy. Mr. Lloyd George as Minister of Munitions has found 
it necessary sharply to challenge unfortunate statements of Lord 
Haldane, who for his own purposes elected to disclose the alleged 
proceedings of a Cabinet Committee invariably described as 
“confidential ’’ when some rash outsider seeks further and better 
particulars of some neglect of duty. In his prompt repudiation 
in the press, Mr. Lloyd George says : 

“Lord Haldane’s version of what took place some months 
ago at a Committee of the Cabinet on arms is incomplete and in 
some material respects inaccurate. At the proper time it will be 
necessary to go more fully into the matter, though Mr. Lloyd 
George hopes that he will not be driven to do so at this stage. 
But he would like to point out that the very fact of this conflict 
of memory having arisen shows the unwisdom of these partial 
and unauthorised disclosures of the decisions of highly confidential 
Committees of the Cabinet.” 

A similar charge of being “incomplete and in some material 
respects inaccurate ” applies to not a few other edicts of Liberal 
Imperialism, and peculiarly to the panegyric contributed to this 
scandalous demonstration at the National Liberal Club by the 
Prime Minister, with whom words have lost all meaning, though 
he is a worshipper of words—as we learnt from his unfortunate 
declaration upon the alleged shortage of shells at the Front : 

“T saw a statement the other day that the operations not 
only of our Army, but of our Allies, were being crippled, or at 
any rate hampered, by our failure to provide the necessary 
ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that statement.” 
(April 20, 1915, at Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 
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When tackled on this flagrant deviation from accuracy, Mr, 
Asquith endeavoured to shirk responsibility by fathering it on 
“the highest accessible authority,” presumably meaning himself, 
as there can be no higher authority than the Prime Minister. 
He was at pains to inform the National Liberal Club in the speech 
he transmitted by post to ‘‘ My dear Lincolnshire,” the Chairman 
—our old friend Lord Carrington, tried and trusted friend of the 
people who nowadays masquerades under a modest marquisate : 

“T should wish my countrymen to realise that it is more due 
to him (Lord Haldane) than any other man that our Army was 
ready to undertake the mission to which it has been called. The 
Territorial Force, which is winning its laurels and covering itself 
with fame in every theatre of the war, is his creation. The 
magnificent work which is being done by the Staff is largely the 
result of his initiative and inspiration. Long years of patient 
and unobtrusive effort conducted under his guidance and stimulus 
are bearing their fruit in the addition every day of fresh chapters 
to the glorious annals of the British Army.” 

As already explained, the Expeditionary Force was exclusively 
the creation of the soldiers in the teeth of the politicians, who had 
no intention of its being used in Europe, as we know from Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Territorial Force are merely the old Volunteers 
under a new name. They have fought as our Volunteers have 
always fought, and to credit their splendid performance to 
Lord Haldane is childish. The same applies to every other 
military department which he starved, with the approval of all 
his colleagues, including the Prime Minister. As Mr. Garvin 
wittily said, in days gone by before he became a fugleman of 
Lord Haldane: “‘ Mr. Haldane divides his time between apolo- 
gising to the Army for the existence of his Party, and to his Party 
for the existence of the Army.” _ 

Mr.Asquith was at special pains to dispose of another “legend.” 
“T may take the opportunity of contradicting a statement, 
which I am told is still believed in some quarters, that at the 
outbreak of the war Lord Haldane claimed or desired to return 
to the War Office. There is not a word of truth in this silly story. 
I was myself at the time Secretary of State, and Lord Haldane 
was good enough to assist me for a few days at the office to cope 
with the overwhelming pressure of business. He was from the 
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first moment a strong advocate of Lord Kitchener’s appoint- 
ment.” 

For some mysterious reason Ministers are peculiarly sensitive 
upon the suggestion that Lord Haldane was their choice as War 
Minister for the War. Why? If they believe half they say, 
Lord Haldane is the greatest War Minister in this or any other 
country, and the ideal man for the Great War. But au fond 
colleagues are conscious of each other’s shortcomings, or at any 
rate they are aware that they do not pass muster at their own 
valuation in the eyes of the public. The appointment of Germany’s 
Godfather as War Minister would have made us the common 
laughing-stock. It would also have been a tragedy because a 
death-blow to France. 

I have made myself responsible for the statement that Lord 
Haldane was made War Minister directly war became imminent, 
namely on August 3. I stick to it. At first the suggestion was 
dismissed as a mere mare’s nest unworthy of contradiction. He 
was never near the War Office. Mr. Asquith was War Minister 
until Lord Kitchener succeeded him. That was what the House 
of Commons was told. This statement is, to borrow Mr. Lloyd 
George’s phraseology, “incomplete and in some material respects 
inaccurate.” It is now admitted that Lord Haldane was at the 
War Office on August 3. We are dealing with slippery fish. 
Outsiders have to be meticulously accurate. Mandarins are 
bound by no such rules. What was Lord Haldane doing at the 
War Office on August 3 and August 4? Lord Kitchener was in 
the country. He was the obvious and only man for the position. 
The attempt to get him abroad had failed, because in view of the 
public clamour for his appointment, Ministers had been reluctantly 
compelled to get him off the Channel boat at Dover. He returned 
to London but he was not appointed War Minister for some time. 
There was no intention or desire to appoint him. Meanwhile 
Lord Haldane was at the War Office countermanding the Ex- 
peditionary Force in accordance with the policy announced that 
morning to the public by the chief Haldane organ, the Daily 
Chronicle (August 3, 1914). ‘‘ Whatever the outcome of the 
present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have definitely decided 
not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad [my italics]. Truth to 
tell the issues which have precipitated the conflict which threatens 
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to devastate the whole of Europe are not worth the bones of a single 
soldier’ [my italics]. 

The Daily Chronicle's appalling statement is confirmed by 
the communiqué recently issued by the French Government in 
reply to some fairy tale of General von Bernhardi in the American 
press, in the course of which they incidentally mention the 
startling fact that it was not until August 5 that they learnt that 
the British Expeditionary Force would cross the Channel. “ As 
for the British Army, its support was only assured us on August 5, 
a.e. after the violation of the Belgian frontier on August 3” 
(French Official Note, March 25,1915). Quite so. By that time 
Lord Haldane had ceased to be War Minister and Lord Kitchener 
reigned in his stead. Lord Haldane had been blown out of 
Whitehall by popular indignation. He and his friends never- 
theless have the impudence to claim the credit of the achievements 
of the Expeditionary Force which an ignorant public is told 
we owe to this “great constructive statesman.” Had Lord 
Haldane remained at the War Office there would have been no 
Expeditionary Force. We should have been passive spectators 
of the German advance upon Paris. 

Let me refresh Mr. Asquith’s imperfect recollection. On 
August 3 and August 4 he told several friends—what had already 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle,so there was no mystery about it, 
and he was disclosing nothing to the enemy nor am I in repeating 
the fact—‘‘not a soldier will leave these shores.” He poured 
ridicule and contempt upon those who took the contrary view 
and urged that unless the Expeditionary Force went at once it 
would be too late to assist in averting catastrophe. Lord Haldane 
expressed himself in a similar sense to his friends at the same 
time. The Daily Chronicle had told the truth as to the policy 
of the Liberal Imperialist Junto. There is a striking piece of 
corroborative evidence as to the attitude of the Government 
in the cablegram of Mr. Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, to the 
Governor-General of Canada so late as August 4, 1914. It is 
common knowledge that Mr. Harcourt was a notorious Little 
Navy, anti-Army, and pro-German politician, who year in year 
out made no concealment of his prejudices. Early in the history 
of the Radical regime he paid a tribute to Lord Haldane, which 
doubtless the latter would be glad to forget. ‘‘The greatest of 
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our items of swollen expenditure, the Army and the Navy, have 
been tackled—and tackled only just in time—by Mr. Haldane 
and Lord Tweedmouth. In the Army we have had already some 
great reforms and some notable retrenchments, and I am glad 
to think that more are promised and provided for in the future. 
Some necessary reductions have been made in the personnel 
and the establishment.” (The Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, M.P., 
First Commissioner of Works, Waterfoot, October 17, 1906.) 
They had, indeed, with the result that some of our most invaluable 
inventors and other irreplacable men migrated from Woolwich 
to Essen, the city of Krupp. A few months later this same 
patriot, Mr. Harcourt, who is now understood to be running several 
campaigns, with results still somewhat obscure, boasted—‘‘I 
am not a military man—I have the smallest possible amount of 
martial spirit or military enthusiasm.” (The Rt. Hon, L. V. 
Harcourt, M.P. First Commissioner of Works, Bacup, April 13, 
1907.) In the following year he was thus educating his con- 
stituency in the international situation and in the duties of 
citizenship: ‘We are not organised—and pray God we never 
shall be organised as a great military nation—with a people in 
arms.” (The Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, M.P. First Commissioner 
of Works, Crawshawbooth, October 2, 1908.) Five years later, 
after he had had all the advantage of hearing Lord Haldane’s 
first-hand evidence as to the disposition of Germany, which we 
are asked to believe the latter warned against violating Belgian 
neutrality, Mr. Harcourt remained impenitent and thus committed 
himself to the good people of Crawshawbooth, whose confidence 
in his judgment doubtless remains unabated. 

“I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental 
operations by our troops would not be a crime against the people 
of this country.” (May 3, 1913.) It is therefore not surprising 
to find a politician with these views doing his utmost at the 
twelfth hour to damp down Canada and other Dominions who 
were proffering help. His cablegram to the Governor-General 
on the very day of the Runciman Ultimatum (August 4, 1914) 
ran as follows : 

“TI think your Ministers would be wise, in view of their generous 
offer, although there seems to be no immediate necessity for any 
request on our part for an Expeditionary Force from Canada, to 
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take all legislative and other steps by which they would be enabled 
without delay, in case it should hereafter be required, to provide 
such a force.” 

It is self-evident that the moment Ministers decided to des. 
patch the Expeditionary Force under Sir John French they would 
apprise the French Government, who up to then were as much 
in doubt as to our war policy as they had been concerning our 
diplomacy. As we now know, France only learnt on August 5 
that she might rely upon our military co-operation. Lord 
Haldane, the first strategist of the Government who took upon 
himself to rebuke Lord Roberts for his lack of strategic insight, 
would have kept the Expeditionary Force in these islands. The 
Germans counted on our doing so, and were surprised by its swift 
and unexpected appearance, which we owe to Lord Haldane’s 
disappearance from Whitehall, and to the admirable forethought 
and organisation of certain brilliant soldiers who had managed 
to save half a dozen divisions from the political wreckers and to 
equip them as well as they could be equipped under the auspices 
of a cheeseparing and hostile Government. I am making no 
disclosure concerning the despatch of the British Expeditionary 
Force, but merely putting two and two together. It is important 
for the facts to be known, because there is a serious danger of a 
restless political intriguer, who stands convicted of blundering 
at every turn of the Anglo-German problem and whose vanity 
makes him a public peril, returning to the War Office. He has 
had the effrontery to sit on the Defence Committee, to offer his 
opinion on strategic problems as though they were points of 
equity, and has acted as Sir Edward Grey’s deputy in Downing 
Street. The feebleness of the Foreign Office has become a byword. 
Everywhere men are asking “‘ Cannot the country havea holdiay 
from Lord Haldane?” Anywhere else he would have received 
short shrift. We pay him £5000 a year for misleading us on the 
German danger. 
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V. THE MODERN MACHIAVELLI 


Lorp HALDANE put a rope round his own neck at the National 
Liberal Club. His vanity has prevented him from “ owning up ” 
and admitting that he had been the catspaw of Potsdam. It was 
the only possible line of defence, but it did not fit into the picture 
presented to the public of the omniscient Statesman and profound 
Strategist. We have now had three explanations of Haldaneism 
from Lord Haldane. The first was intelligible if unconvincing. 
Germany had suddenly gone mad to the surprise and dismay of 
her friends who were naturally quite unprepared for any such 
aberration. This is actually what the Lord Chancellor, to whom 
we unfortunate taxpayers paid £10,000 a year, informed a 
Scottish audience several months after the outbreak of war. He 
was duly reported in the Scotsman to whom Lord Haldane, as 
a brother Scot, is a demigod. Unfortunately it escaped the 
London press and may be new to some of our readers : 

“He once had a dog which one day disappeared, and next 
morning he was told it had worried eleven sheep. That was a 
sudden outbreak in an otherwise blameless career [my italics]. And 
what was true of him was true of Germany. Many people in 
Germany had desired peace but the military party had got the 
upper hand, and had made the country mad.” (January 1, 1915, 
at Auchterarder.) 

That was our pundit’s first explanation of Armageddon. 
“My spiritual home ” had suddenly become a lunatic asylum. 
Note the ‘‘ otherwise blameless career.’’ There was extraordinary 
method in this German madness. The mad-dog theory did not 
square with the Prime Minister’s diagnosis (October 2, 1914, at 
Cardiff) quoted on a previous page : “ We now see clearly written 
down in letters of carnage and spoliation, the real aims and 
methods of this long-prepared and well-organised scheme against 
the liberties of Europe.” A “long prepared and well-organised 
scheme ” is inconsistent with sudden dementia. Even Liberal 
Imperialists must admit that. Lord Haldane’s contribution to 
the problem was worth something less than £10,000 a year. 
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On further reflection he withdrew it. His second attempt 
was at the expense of the artless Americans, who have become the 
common dumping-ground of the Haldanes and the Hohenzollerns, 
It might have passed muster in the States where Bernhardi still 
finds dupes, but, unfortunately, it was cabled to the receptive 
columns of the Daily Chronicle, where it was duly paraded on the 
significant date of April 1, 1915, as an historic utterance. 

We then learnt for the first time, and it took our breath away, 
that, contrary to the belief of charitably disposed persons who 
sincerely desired to make the best of a bad job, Lord Haldane was 
not imposed on by the Germans. Such was the information “ ex- 
clusively ” purveyed by the Lord Chancellor himself in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. Referring to 
his fateful and fatal mission to Berlin in February 1912, he stated : 
“ With Bethmann-Hollweg I had close and interesting con- 
ferences. The Kaiser, already well known to me, I saw again, and 
it was my privilege to talk with many important men. Gratifying 
as were these interchanges I came away feeling uneasy [my italics], 
Germany was piling up armaments. She showed no disposition 
to restrict her naval development.” 

The reader will appreciate the gravity of the position in which 
Lord Haldane put himself by this statement. He was instantly 
challenged to explain his unpardonable conduct during the years 
1912-1914 when so far from communicating his “ uneasiness ”’ as 
to German ambitions to his fellow countrymen he went out of his 
way in speech after speech to minimise the German peril, to thwart 
and deride Lord Roberts’s propaganda, and generally to dis- 
seminate the idea that Anglo-German war was so remote as to be 
unworthy of the attention of responsible statesmen. The Asquith- 
Haldane Cabinet could indeed afford to devote itself to engineering 
a civil war which was its main work during those critical years. 
Some of the Lord Chancellor’s utterances are familiar to our 
readers, but they can scarcely be too familiar as their author 
has the handihood to try and brazen it out. We were all pre- 
pared to regard him as the fool and the tool of the German 
Emperor and to treat him accordingly. But he will not have it 
so. It is one thing to be genuinely deceived and to be an un- 
conscious agent in deceiving others. It is a much graver offence 
wilfully to deceive by making statements one knows to be un- 
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true. Prior to his eye-opening visit to Berlin there had been 
no lack of slobber over Germany on the part of our then War 
Minister, who had constituted himself Sycophant-in-Chief to the 
Potsdam Napoleon. This may be credited to pure ignorance and 
folly and to the successful flattery of a Crowned Head with a 
genius for nobbling Anglo-Saxon shobs. But the slobber before 
Lord Haldane discovered what the Germans really were was 
nothing to the subsequent slobber. In the year of the naval 
scare, 1909, when even Mr. Asquith, Mr. McKenna and Sir Edward 
Grey, were temporarily alarmed by the huge strides of the enemy, 
Mr. Haldane was as ever administering soothing syrup. ‘“ He 
did not think Germany had the least intention of invading us. He 
had himself many friends there and they were very much mis- 
understood.” (The Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane at Tranent, Decem- 
ber 14, 1909.) A year later he was engaged in the same work : 
“Now I am one that believes the foreigner has no sinister inten- 
tions towards us. I do not believe there is any chance of any 
nation invading us, and I believe their wish is to live on good 
terms with us.” (The Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., at 
Grimsby, November 28, 1910.) Actually in the month after 
Agadir Lord Haldane was issuing this invitation to the Father- 
land: “She (Germany) is penetrating everywhere, and to the 
profit of mankind”? (Lord Haldane at Oxford, August 1911), 
which he repeated at Accrington some months later (December 9 
1911). ‘The thing I most desire is to see Germany expand her- 
self overseas and make her beneficent influence—that of a great 
and civilised nation—felt in the distant parts of the world.” 
Another Liberal Imperialist expert speaking from first hand 
knowledge confirmed this erroneous impression, viz., Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who informed his Reading constituents (March 18, 1909): 
“He was quite sure, speaking as he did not from mere book 
knowledge of Germany and Germans, but from knowledge gained 
by having passed some of his school life there, and having since 
that time passed a considerable amount of his life at various 
times in Germany, that there was in the heart of the Germans no 
desire for anything like aggression or hostility to this country.” 


At the National Liberal Club Lord Haldane insisted on giving - 


an account of his stewardship in his self-constituted rdle as the 


modern Machiavelli who had successfully fooled those stupid 
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Germans. He stated “ There were three parties in the German 
State. There was the great German nation, in some respects like 
our people ; but with this difference, that they had no part in politics, 
and therefore if the Government raised its hands they were constrained 
to follow ”’ [my italics]. Of this exposition he is so proud that he 
has issued it under the fostering care of the Daily Chronicle as a 
penny pamphlet. It is cheap at the price. Why, one may 
ask, seeing that Germany was so similar to Great Britain and 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of universal suffrage and 
one man one vote? According to the Potsdam Party, all that 
was necessary before the war,as we were told ad nauseam, was 
for the two peoples to know and understand one another in order 
to love one another and to perpetuate peace. Hence much 
wearisome Anglo-German junketing between scientific societies 
burgomasters, journalists, deputations of working men, etc. etc., 
over which Lord Haldane took considerable trouble and invited us 
to treat seriously. It was, however, a pure waste of time if the 
German nation, as we now tardily learn from the head of the 
Potsdam Party, “ had no part in politics ” and would in any event 
follow the German Government, which by the way happens to be 
the opinion consistently put forward month by month for half a 
generation in the pages of the National Review. Lord Haldane’s 
working mottoes used to be “Trust the German Emperor” and 
* Trust the German people.” But he gave the National Liberal 
Club to understand that there was no element in Germany to be 
trusted—the consistent view of the despised ‘‘ scaremonger.” 
“Then at the other extreme there was the war Party—the 
German General Staff, and those who surrounded it, what is called 
the Junker Party that had been maturing war and preparing a 
tremendous machine, and was always endeavouring to persuade 
the German nation that it would be a good thing to use it. And 
then, in between, the balance was held by a third party, the 
great middle Party in Germany which included many of the 
diplomatists and a great many of the business men, and was very 
powerful, and that party did not want war, at any rate, did not 
want it then ; but wanted Germany, at any rate, to be richer and 
stronger before she embarked on any policy of adventure [my italics], 
and, above all, wished to develop her material prosperity.” Asa 
demonstration in ‘clear thinking,” this-leaves something to be 
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desired. After nearly a year of war we have an amended statement 
from Schopenhauer that Germany consisted not of a lunatic asylum 
as Scotland had been informed, but of a flock of sheep who would 
follow the bell-wether. There was, we are now told, a struggle 
for the control of the Government between those who wanted war 
to-day and those who preferred to postpone it until to-morrow 
when Germany would be “richer and stronger.” If that be a 
sound diagnosis of the situation during the years preceding Arma- 
geddon, and it was only a question of whether the German Govern- 
ment was captured by a War Party of to-day or a War Party of to- 
morrow, “ Distrust Germany ” should have been the keynote of 
British policy and the single duty of British statesmanship was to 
prepare against “the Day ” by the consolidation of the Triple 
Entente, and above all by the development of British National 
defences to their maximum on land and sea. Lord Haldane 
on his own showing knew the truth and deliberately concealed it, 
conceiving his duty to be confined to soft sawder with a view 
of bamboozling the German War Party of to-morrow. According 
to him the German War Party of to-morrow “ had a suspicion 
rooted in it which I do not think we in this country generally 
realised. We were not an imaginative nation, and we could not 
conceive anything so far from the truth as that it should be sup- 
posed that we had entered into a combination with France and 
Russia to ring round Germany and to fall wpon her unawares and 
crush her, and yet that was a superstition which was widely 
spread at that time in Germany—a pernicious error which the 
War Party did the utmost to foster by circulating every speech 
and article they could collect from this country which seemed 
to argue these kind of intentions.”” Then the cat was let out of 
the bag. ‘ Perhaps you will realise why I felt it incumbent on 
myself to do all I could to make friendly speeches. I know some- 
thing of Germany.” At this point the pamphlet reproducing the 
speech, revised by Lord Haldane, diverges into other matter 
apparently omitting the passage as reported in the press which was 
generally regarded as its most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of what Cabinet Ministers knew. I quote the careful 
report of the Morning Post. ‘ He knew something of Germany— 
(laughter)—well, not really very much more than was known to the 
world, He knew the perilous situation and where the powder maga 
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zine was [my italics],and he was most anxious that the untrue 
suspicion that we had any aggressive intentions should be got out 
of the mind of the centre party which held the scales.” According 
to the Times report, which can be corroborated from other papers, 
““ Now perhaps you will see,” he declared, “ why I thought it my 
duty to do all I could to make friendly speeches. (Cheers.) [I 
knew something of Germany ; I knew the perils of the situation— 
where the powder-magazine was—and I was most anxious that 
that most unjust and untrue suspicion should be got out of the 
minds of the party in Germany which held the scales.’’ This is 
omitted from the revise but it is too late for Lord Haldane to 
suppress it. It hadalready reachedthe enemy. It was incredibly 
idiotic. There were no “ parties” in Germany, in our sense of 
the term,and consequently no “‘ Centre Party ”’ holding any scales, 
It was always a question, and only a question, of war to-day 
which was regarded as a “ soft thing”? for Germany should Great 
Britain stand aside,as the German Government had evidently 
gathered from Lord Haldane that we should—or war to-morrow, 
when, according to Lord Haldane, Germany would be “richer 
and stronger.” 

The writer and the reader are equally and heartily sick of 
Lord Haldane, but after the narrow escape we had at the beginning 
of the war of having him saddled upon us as War Minister, and our 
latest threatened catastrophe when his friends were within an ace 
of foisting him once more on the War Office so that he might be 
ready to step into Lord Kitchener’s shoes in the unfortunate event 
ofa vacancy, we are compelled to pursue a repugnant topic. What 
does the country say ? What does the House of Lords say ? What 
even does the National Liberal Club say now that it has heard what 
Lord Haldane tells us was in his mind—at any rate from his Berlin 
visit onwards—to the series of outrageous speeches in which he 
devoted himself to deceiving the British people both as to the 
German danger and the need of serious preparation, and ob- 
structed and ridiculed Lord Roberts, who Lord Haldane knew was 
warning us against no imaginary or remote danger but a very 
real and impending peril. The War Party in Germany might at 
any moment capture the German Government and the people 
would follow like a flock of sheep as in fact happened last August. 
Or, alternatively, the evil day might be put off for a few years 
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under the pressure of the “‘ Centre Party,” who thought it wiser 
to postpone conclusions but who did not differ from the War 
Party in their ultimate ambition to dominate Europe. Lord 
Haldane is conscious of his gaffe by this belated and clumsy effort 
to “ fake ” a speech, not for the first time. 

There was a Liberal Imperialist conspiracy to misrepresent the 
Haldane mission at the time, in which Mr. Asquith took the lead. 
He had the hardihood to tell the House of Commons (February 14, 
1912, ‘“‘ Inthe course of last month we had indications that the visit 
of a British Minister to Berlin might not be unwelcome and might 
facilitate our (the British and German Governments) common 
object—a better understanding. That involved on both sides a 
departure from conventional methods, but on both sides it was 
felt that frankness of statement and communication would be easier 
in the first instance if it was a question of informal and non- 
committal conversations rather than what I may call full dress 
diplomatic negotiations. Those anticipations have been com- 
pletely realised [my italics]. There was perfect freedom of state- 
ment and frankness of explanation over a wide area of discussion. 
The very fact of such an interchange of views under such condi- 
tions should in itself, we think, dispel the suspicion, wherever it 
prevails, that either Government contemplates aggressive designs 
against the other [my italics]. The conversations may have more 
than this merely negative result. There was unmistakable 
evidence in the course of Lord Haldane’s visit of a sincere and 
resolute desire upon both sides to establish a better footing be- 
tween us without in any way sacrificing or impairing the special 
relationships in which each of us stands to the other Powers.” 
We now know on “the highest accessible authority,” that there 
is not one accurate word in the foregoing statement. Mr. Asquith 
was also presumably engaged in fooling an imaginary “ Centre 
Party ’ in Germany in which he failed, though he was completely 
successful in fooling his own people. 

Lord Haldane, surcharged with “ uneasiness,” continued the 
process appropriately enough at the annual dinner of the German 
Hospital at Dalston, for which that eminent British patriot 
Baron Bruno von Schréder is still collecting funds during the 
war. In the presence of the German Ambassador and a strong 
contingent of the Potsdam Party, Lord Haldane thus let himself 
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go: “ We two nations (Great Britain and Germany) have a great 
common task in the world—to make the world better. It is 
because the German Emperor, I know, shares that conviction 
profoundly that it gives me the greatest pleasure to give you the 
toast of his name.” (Loud cheers from the “ Centre Party ” in 
Germany.) The speaker, who had taken the precaution since his 
Berlin vist of exchanging the War Office for the Woolsack added : 
“‘ T have the feeling very strongly that in the last few years Ger- 
many and England have become much more like each other than 
they used to be. It is because we have got so much like each other 
that a certain element of rivalry comes in.” (Renewed cheering 
from the “‘ Centre Party” in Germany.) The date of this pro- 
nouncement was June 29, 1912. A few months later Lord 
Haldane was once more playing up to the “ Centre Party ” in 
Germany, who must have been singularly edified by his attack 
upon Lord Roberts, who happened to be one of the very few 
British public men universally admired and respected, even in 
Germany. This occurred at a congenial gathering of the Eighty 
Club (November 29, 1912). Lord Roberts “had done great 
things for his country. He was one of the most distinguished 
leaders of troops in the field whom they possessed. But it was 
one thing to lead troops in the field, and another to be a strategist. 
Until a man was a strategist he could not fashion plans and 
organisations for the defence of the country. What he (Lord 
Haldane) missed in Lord Roberts of to-day was just that under- 
standing of the point of view of the seaman and of the statesman 
which was absolutely vital if they were to make a proper military 
organisation.” It was doubtless for the delectation of “the 
Centre Party ” in Germany that Lord Haldane crossed the Atlantic 
to inform the American Bar Association (Montreal, September 1, 
1913) that ‘ The barbarism which once looked to conquest and 
the waging of successful war as the main object of statesmanship 
seems as though it were passing away.” He was back in London 
on November 24, 1913, and still no doubt with one eye on the 
* Centre Party ” in Germany, informed a Society founded for the 
purpose of combating Lord Roberts’s pernicious propaganda, 
‘“*'He (Lord Haldane) could assure the meeting that the Con- 
tinental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational persons who were 
much less keen over the invasion of ether countries than some 
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people among us suppose.” This was a nasty knock for the 
German General Staff who were at that very moment, as we 
know from the conversation between the King of the Belgians and 
the German Emperor, maturing their plans for the dismember- 
ment of France. But Lord Haldane’s chef d’ceuvre was perhaps 
his apostrophe at the Royal Scottish Corporation (December 1, 
1913) within a year of Armageddon, which doubtless caused 
rapture to the “ Centre Party ” in Germany, though unfortunately 
it did not prevent war. ‘“‘ I was brought up partly at a German 
University, and I have always wished to do what in me lay to 
make the great German nation feel that there were those in 
this country who understood it. Our relations with Germany 
are twice as good as they were two years ago. Others have done 
the main part in securing that ; I can only say I have striven 
hard.” After this it was no surprise to find the Lord Chancellor 
setting up as a prophet in the very year of Armageddon (Holborn, 
January 15, 1914): “‘ Europe is an armed camp, but an armed 
camp in which peace not only prevailed, but in which the indica- 
tions were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever 
there was before. No one wanted war.” Considering that Lord 
Haldane boasts that he was aware of the perilous situation and 
“where the powder magazine was ” and knew that there was a 
powerful Party in Germany urging immediate war, and that 
in the event of its capturing the Government the nation would 
be a unit, this utterance would be “the limit” if Lord 
Haldane’s limit were not always receding. As we saw on a 
preceding page, his last effort in the bamboozlement of the British 
and pacifying the “ Centre Party ” in Germany, was only a week 
before the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, which 
Germany made a pretext for precipitating universal conflagra- 
tion. ‘“‘ I am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German 
armies,” all we need fear was “‘the invasion of people who have 
been trained in German universities and schools.” 

I do not know how it may strike the reader, but to my un- 
sophisticated mind this record is simply wicked. It is the only 
word for it. It is amazing that the walls of the National Liberal 


Club did not collapse upon a speaker who cynically declared that _ 


he had made “friendly”? speeches for export purposes. The 
proudest boast of British Statesmen hitherto was that though 
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they might run the risk of being regarded as fools by their own 
countrymen, they had sedulously avoided playing the knave 
abroad. The German comments on Lord Haldane’s _per- 
formance are the only German comments made during the war 
with whichit is impossible to disagree. One might have expected 
the entire Press to rise in indignant protest against this per- 
formance, instead of which the Westminster Gazette demands 
that we fall down and worship the performer, while the Daily 
Telegraph pats him on the back. What makes it all the more 
sickening is that this egregious personage has for many years 
been one of the inner ring controlling British Foreign policy, 
the bosom friend of the Foreign Minister, and his deputy when 
absent. In fairness to Sir Edward Grey it must, however, be 
said that though he is a shocking judge of men, and unfortunate 
in his friends, he is quite incapable of the duplicity of which 
Lord Haldane boasts. Our Foreign Minister is not strong and 
is an easy victim to bad advice, but he is sincere, straightforward, 
honourable, and quite incapable in the realm of Foreign Affairs 
of making misleading speeches for an ulterior political purpose. 

By posing as a Machiavelli of which on reflection he repented, 
Lord Haldane once again plays the game of our enemies. 
People are beginning to ask themselves whether he may not be as 
bad as he makes out. Previously most of us believed, despite 
his statement to the contrary—and I still believe—that he was 
simply the dupe of his own vanity, successfully exploited by the 
German Emperor. The case is made worse by his deeds, com- 
pared with which words are immaterial. Had he concentrated 
himself, while administering soothing syrup to his German 
friends, on preparing this country against the inevitable “ day,” 
which in any event, on his own showing, could not be postponed 
beyond to-morrow, had he, though a hypocrite abroad, played 
the patriot at home, there would be something to say for him, 
though on the whole honesty is the best policy, and Britishers 
who ape Machiavelli are likely to do their own country 
much more harm than good. It is infinitely preferable to act 
up to our own creed and play the game, even with the enemy, 
to the extent of putting one’s cards on the table, which more- 
over in this case would have suited every British interest. True 
statesmanship consisted in convincing the Potsdam Napoleon 
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that we were fully alive to the fact that Germany was awaiting 
a favourable opportunity to go on the warpath, and that when- 
ever she wantonly attacked her neighbours and set out to dominate 
Europe, she would have to reckon with us. In days gone by 
when I belonged toa small dining club at which I had the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging opinions with eminent Liberal Imperialists, 
it was common ground in our frequent discussions on Foreign 
Affairs that this was the only wise or even possible British policy 
as it alone offered hope for preserving the peace of Europe. It 
was in fact “the Grey policy ” which culminated at ‘“ Agadir ” 
in 1911, but deteriorated into Haldaneism between “ Berlin ” 
(February 1912) and “ Armageddon ” (August 1914). 

As the “bold bad man” who talked peace while preparing 
for war, Lord Haldane might conceivably have defended himself 
on the ground that though a British politician he was obliged 
to take a leaf out of the German book. But as we know, he did 
nothing of the kind. When the storm burst we were twenty 
times more unready than we had been for any previous war, as 
is proved by the wholly unprecedented efforts we have been 
compelled to make in the last few months. For this, after all, 
is the only test of preparedness. The Navy had been maintained 
in the teeth of the politicians by the “scaremongers,” but it 
lacked many essentials. Lord Haldane as Machiavelli knew that 
the fate of European civilisation would be decided upon land by 
nations in arms. And yet his life’s work consisted in preventing 
us from becoming a nation in arms, on the specific ground that 
we had nothing to fear from Germany which was as friendly to us 
as we were to her. The Expeditionary Force, to which nowa- 
days politicians in distress cling like drowning men to a straw, 
was never intended by the Cabinet for use on the Continent. 
They told us so in terms, and they spoke the truth. Lord 
Haldane’s Introduction to General Sir Ian Hamilton’s tirade 
against Compulsory Service (published in 1911) demonstrates 
this beyond a peradventure. It was elaborately explained that the 
Expeditionary Force was intended for Oversea Imperial purposes. 
There was not a word about Europe from first to last. Fortu- 
nately our soldiers had fashioned this wonderful little weapon, 
which in the teeth of the politicians they managed to get 
across the Channel, late in the day, but not too late. Apart from 
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the Expeditionary Force there were no serious military prepara- 
tions whatsoever in these Isles, and on its departure this country 
was ‘“‘bald as a coot.” Lord Kitchener had to begin de novo. 
We have the unimpeachable verdict of Sir Robert Hadfield,* 
an influential Liberal, on Haldaneism generally, and should we 
want further and better particulars we need only ascertain the 
number of skilled men who migrated from Woolwich to Essen 
during the Haldane regime. In truth Lord Haldane was not a 
War Minister in any serious sense of the term, but merely a 
politician at the War Office, as is shown by the epitaph he wrote 
on himself several years ago, his one successful effort in intelligent 
anticipation: “If my name should ever be mentioned in the 
future I should like people to say that I helped to bury Con- 
scription—and in a deep grave.” (The Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, 
K.C., M.P., Daily News Interview, December 4, 1907.) It is not 
Schopenhauer’s fault that the British Empire was not likewise 
buried in a “deep grave.” 


* “ As regards the work that concerned us, we warned the War Office many years 
ago, but the then Secretary of State for War took no heed, and in my opinion if there 
is one man in this war who deserves censure it is he. The Secretary claimed to know 
our enemies and what was in their minds ; he went to Berlin, where, behind his back, 
the German War Office laughed at him. Generally the way in which our War Office 
was handled was a disgrace with regard to its equipment of artillery supplics, I ama 
Liberal, but I wish to make these very strong comments publicly, for I believe in them 
from the bottom of my heart. . . . This is a serious matter, for if it had not been for 
our Navy where should we have been to-day. Our Army has given of its best life- 
blood, but in its earlier days when first landing on the Continent it was ill-equipped, 
badly armed as regards artillery, and altogether a disgrace in this respect to the Minister 
of War who allowed it to go forth and face that nation which he pretended to admire 
so much.” (Sir Robert Hadfield, presiding at the annual meeting of Hadfields Limited 
at Sheffield, March 16, 1915.) 
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VI. THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS 


Atrnoucs the country has been at war for a year, during which 
period the Navy has saved it from devastating invasion, the 
officers of the Royal Navy, and their widows, are still being 
treated with a mean injustice which is only possible in England. 
For many years the pay and pension of naval officers 
and the pensions to their widows have been a national dis- 
grace. Almost alone in an indifferent House of Commons, 
Lord Charles Beresford has demanded reform, of course in vain. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who was then exercising autocratic powers 
over a supine Board of Admiralty, was not interested in the 
subject. He squandered millions sterling in amateur schemes ; 
while the widows of naval officers who had lost their lives 
in various disasters, were on the edge of starvation. Cases have 
occurred in which widows have been left for three months 
after the death of their husbands, without receiving a penny 
from the Admiralty. At the same time, owing to the steady 
refusal of the Government to issue a Royal Proclamation grant- 
ing Prize Money, naval officers, their widows and dependents, 
have been deprived of many thousands of pounds which are their 
due. For a large sum is owing to the Navy on account of Prize 
Money earned before the Order in Council of August 28 abolished 
the old system. Since August 28, the amount of Prize Money 
earned amounts to millions, which are also withheld. There is 
a widespread dread that the Government intend to rob the Navy 
of the entire amount ; a belief which is confirmed by repeated 
evasions on the subject. 

As matters stand at present, every naval officer who is not 
possessed of private means knows that if he loses his life his wife 
and children will instantly be reduced to penury. He also knows 
that if during the war he is killed by any accident or incident of 
service not actually part of a naval action, his wife will receive 
the miserable pittance of a “‘ peace” pension, which is even 


less than the mockery called a “war” pension, The widows 
of officers who were killed in the Bulwark explosion, were awarded 
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peace pension ; while the widows of the men on the lower deck 
were given (rightly) war pension. A brief dialogue which recently 
befell between an officer and his coxswain defines the situation. 

** Excuse me, sir,” said the coxswain, ‘‘ but do the wives of 
officers get separation allowances ? 

** No,” said the officer. 

“* You'll pardon me for asking,” continued the seaman, “ but 
why not ?” 

‘* Because they are officers’ wives.” 

“‘ Indeed, sir. And why, if I might ask, don’t the officers 
complain ?” 

‘* Because,”’ said his superior, ‘“‘ they are officers.” 

The coxswain knew, what people on shore do not know, that 
a naval officer on service is forced to pay for two establishments : 
his expenses on board, and his home on shore. He pays for his 
food, his uniform, his servant at sea, and that part of his travelling 
expenses which the Admiralty keep a large salaried staff of 
civilian clerks to disallow. If he is a junior officer, he can defray 
his sea expenses with economy. He cannot possibly pay both 
sea and shore expenses. A senior officer can defray both sets 
of expenses with the exercise of rigid care, but he can save nothing. 
No one knows whether his pension is or is not deferred pay. In 
either case, he is charged income-tax upon it ; and in time of 
war, increased income-tax. He fights the war, and pays for the 
war, and the country cannot even afford to give his widow a 
sufficient pension. 

The Admiralty regulations on the subject of pension are worth 
investigation. They bear traces of the treacherous hand of the 
Treasury lawyer. 

Regulation 6, Widow’s Pensions. “ Pensions cannot be 
claimed as a right. They are granted as rewards for good and 
faithful service by deceased officers. 

‘“* The ordinary pensions will not be granted to widows whose 
private incomes may exceed the confidential scale which may 
from time to time be fixed by the Admiralty as the limit for each 
rank of officer.” 

These remarkable propositions are mutually destructive. If 
they are “rewards for good and faithful service,” their grant 
cannot depend upon the amount of the private income of the 
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widows of the good and faithful officers. If, again, pensions are 
merely rewards for good and faithful service, the amount of the 
reward singularly exemplifies the value set by the Admiralty 
upon good and faithful service. It could not be lower, as the 
annexed Table will show. And, it may be enquired, what right 
have the Admiralty to pry into the affairs of these ladies 2 The 
widow of an officer who possessed large private means might be 
trusted to decline a pension, if by so doing another’s need could 
be supplied. In any case, so few naval officers’ widows are 
wealthy that the point is negligible. It is also to be observed 
that the “ confidential scale,’ which is to serve as a test as to 
eligibility for pension, is both kept from the knowledge of the 
widow, and is unknown even to the Admiralty, since it varies 
from time to time. The system is a remarkable combination 
of meanness and duplicity. 

The single concession granted during the war is the gratuity 
given to the widow of a naval officer, which saves her from imme- 
diate destitution. The following Tables illustrate the position : 


PAY AND PENSION 
WIDOW’S PENSION 


FULL PAY RETIRED PAY PEACE WAR 
Admiral : £1825 £850 $120 Discretion 
of Admiralty 
Rear-Admiral - 1095 600-650 120 Discretion 
of Admiralty 
Captain ‘ . 410-930 max. 600 80-90 £200 
Commander - 400-500 max. 400 80 200 
Lieutenant . . 200-310 max, 300 50 80 
ALLOWANCES AND GRANTS 
CHILDREN 
PEACE WaR 
Admiral . £16-20 £25-40 
Captain 14-16 18-25 
Commander 9-12 12-16 


These continue for boys until they are eighteen years of age, for girls until they are 
twenty-two years of age. 
GRATUITIES. WAR ONLY 


All ranks. Widow. One year’s full pay of husband’s rank. 
Child. One-third of gratuity to widow. 
The grants to children are made subject to result of enquiries as to whether the 
children are in need of assistance, the Admiralty being the judge, from whom there 
is no appeal. 
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With regard to supplementary sources of income, it should be 
observed that the insurance premiums charged to naval officers 
are so high that, unless a naval officer has private means, he cannot 
insure. 

The Marine Society gives donations of £10 each to forty-three 


widows of captains, commanders and lieutenants, Royal Navy. 


Societies which help naval and marine officers’ widows are: The 
Royal Naval Victoria Fund, the Army, Navy and Royal Marine 
Provident Assurance Society, and the Naval Benevolent Society. 
None of these possesses large funds. The trustees of Lloyd’s 
Patriotic Fund have power to make donations to officers’ widows. 

The fact that some months after the outbreak of war the 
Government increased the pay of the lower deck by means of 
granting separation allowances, and increased pensions, while 
doing nothing for officers—except charging them increased income 
tax—is probably due to a general belief held by politicians that 
the lower deck people can directly or indirectly command a certain 
number of votes. So few officers would vote in the Radical 
interest, in any event, even among the small proportion of them 
who can exercise the franchise, that they were not worth con- 
sideration. The calling out of thousands of Reserve men from 
civil occupations made the question of votes important. But 
even when the Government decided to increase pensions, they 
could not bring themselves to do the thing properly. The Prime 
Minister displayed a holy anxiety lest widows should be overpaid. 
Even the House of Commons rebelled against the application of the 
buy-in-the-cheapest-market theory—widows being naturally 
cheap—in this instance. The result was the appointment of a 
Select Committee to reconsider the new scale of payments. The 
Government instantly took advantage of the delay to continue to 
pay to disabled sailors and soldiers less than the rate defined in 
their own proposals ; and it was not until Sir Frederick Milner 
exposed the default, that it was amended. 

The Government White Paper containing the new scale 
was issued on November 9, 1914. The Select Committee issued 
its first report nearly three months afterwards, on February 2, 
1915, in which a revised scale was recommended. Although they 
took three months over the business, they failed to consult repre- 
sentatives of either the Navy or the-Army, other than those 
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occupying departmental positions. The result was that some 
inequalities were advocated which might have been avoided. 
Their second report, recommending the constitution of a special 
body to administer supplements drawn from voluntary sources 
to the State grants, was issued on April 15. It was then an- 
nounced that the Select Committee was engaged in considering 
the question of officers’ pay, pension, and pension to officers’ 
widows. At the time of writing, they are still considering a 
matter which one intelligent person could settle ina month. It is 
true that of the four members of the Committee, two have been 
appointed Ministers of the Crown in the interval. Mr. Bonar Law 
is Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Austen Chamberlain is Secretary 
for India. The other two members are Mr. McKenna, who be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

In these circumstances, it would have been well to appvint a 
new Committee consisting of persons of more leisure, re-appointing 
Mr. O’Connor should he so desire. The task to be performed 
requires more careful consideration and detailed investigation 
than busy Ministers can be expected to give. There are a number 
of competent persons in the two Houses whose services are 
available. No permanent official should be appointed to the 
Committee. 

What is required is three or four intelligent and honest 
gentlemen who should consult those persons who are able to 
give accurate information of the existing condition of affairs, 
furnishing in confidence details of actual cases, and capable of 
suggesting precisely what changes are needed. There can be no 
question here of escaping obligations, as the framers of the Naval 
and Military War Pensions Bill (based on the recommendations 
of the Select Committee) avoided them, by instituting a “ flat 
tate” of pension, and relying upon private generosity to make 
up deficiencies. Such a course is merely shirking the payment of a 
debt. It is for the State to pay naval officers properly, to release 
them from income tax, and to provide a sufficient pension for their 
widows. There should be no such thing as a “ peace ” scale and 
a “war” scale. Kither the country is at war or it is not ; anda 
widow left destitute requires as much money upon which to live, 
in peace as in war. But war services should be recognised by a 
grant over and above a sufficient pension. And that pension 
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should include sufficient provision for the education of children, 
Education is the best investment of public money. There is no 
difficulty in discovering persons who are competent to advise the 
committee. They are merely waiting to be asked. 

For the present scandalous condition of affairs, the late Govern- 
ment are primarily responsible. No doubt the official view is that 
when a cadet joins the Navy, either he or his parent or guardian is 
well aware of the conditions he is accepting ; and therefore it may 
be urged that he has no reasonable ground of complaint when, as 
he rises in the Service, he finds those conditions inconvenient, 
That is true. But it is also true that a boy of thirteen is hardly to 
be expected to consider what pension his widow is to receive, 
They are the parents or guardians who too lightly accept for the 
cadet responsibilities of which he knows nothing. But in any 
State employment in which entrance at an early age is demanded, 
the State also has a duty to perform ; and that is, properly to 
provide for its servants and their dependents. No such duty is 
recognised by the State, whose principle is to buy in the cheapest 
market and to take advantage of ignorance. It is a policy which, 
as the country will find, has already overreached itself. War 
has exposed its true character. 

But the Board of Admiralty also have a duty to fulfil in this 
matter. The Naval Lords are charged with the care of the 
welfare of the officers and men in the Navy, which they alone are 
in position adequately to understand. Hither owing to undue 
civilian influence at the Admiralty, or to a vicious official tradition, 
or to both causes, the Naval Lords usually maintain a callous in- 
difference to the personal interests of the Service. It is true that 
they have been arbitrarily deprived of direct responsibility to King 
and Parliament by the Order in Council of 1869and succeeding un- 
constitutional Orders ; but why didthey submit to that deprivation? 
And is it to be supposed that even under existing conditions, the 
Board of Admiralty could not, if they chose, award a proper 
scale of pay, pension and allowances ? Of course they could. 

The fact remains that the naval and political authorities 
have placed the country in the position of oppressing the widow 
and the fatherless. 

THE GOVERNANCE OF THE Navy. Mr. Balfour’s tenure of 
office at the Admiralty has hitherto been distinguished by a 
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profound silence. Lord Fisher has been given another appoint- 
ment, and it has been stated in the Press tht he is again pervading 
the Admiralty. In the meantime, of those urgent reforms which 
Mr. Balfour was expected to accomplish nothing is heard. 
Civilian control is legally still predominant at the Admiralty, the 
Orders in Council constituting the civilian First Lord the sole 
member of the Board responsible to King and to Parliament, 
remaining in force. Officers’ pay and pension, and pensions 
to widows are unaltered. Prize money is still being withheld. 
These matters are all within the province of the First Lord. He 
has a unique opportunity for doing justice to the Navy. Will 
Mr. Balfour use it ? Ifhe fails to deal resolutely with the situation, 
his failure will affect the reputation of the Government. The 
danger of the system under which a civilian is placed in charge of 
the Admiralty is that not only does the responsibility for his 
personal conduct of affairs devolve upon the Cabinet, but the 
fortunes of the Government affect his own position, so that a 
political crisis would upset the governance of the Navy. In time 
of peace, the arrangement is injurious enough ; in time of war, 
it involves grave risk to the country. Were the collective 
responsibility of the Board to be restored, the danger would be 
removed. 

It is not safe that in time of war the governance of the Navy 
should depend upon political events. All ultimately depends 
upon the Navy. Inthe case ofthe Army, which is wholly depend- 
ent upon the Navy, Lord Kitchener has been placed in a position 
of virtual autocracy which the country will insist he shall retain, 
irrespective of changes in the Government. A sailor should be 
given the same authority and the same tenure in respect of the 
Navy. The country could then contemplate the prospect of 
political crises with equanimity. There is no danger of the present 
Government being put out of office ; but there is a danger inherent 
in the composition of any Government, of falling out of office. 
Most people regard the contingency with a blank bewilderment. 
They are unable to imagine what would happen next. But there 
is no real difficulty in the situation. The King’s Government 
would be carried on by a small Committee of Public Safety, con- 
sisting of the naval authority, the military authority, and one or 
two more, who should be entrusted with despotic powers. To 
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pursue this fascinating subject would be to go beyond the scope of 
this article ; all that is here suggested is that in respect of the Navy 
preparation should be made against an emergency which is more 


‘imminent than people realise. 


At the time of writing, the Government have failed both to 
prevent a huge strike in the coal-mining industry and speedily to 
end it. They had ample warning that the strike would occur, 
and they did nothing to prevent it. When it occurred, the 
Government had cnly one of two courses to follow: either to 
yield to the miners’ demands, or to employ force. They did 
neither ;: wasted a week in foolish talk, losing about a million 
tons of coal; and finally were driven to do what they might have 
done at first, give way to the miners. The effect of a prolonged 
coal strike upon the Navy needs but little description. Were the 
Navy to be immobilised for lack of coal, the result, in two words, 
would be national destruction. The loss and danger resulting 
from even a temporary cessation of supply are so serious that 
the Government would have been justified in employing any 
expedient to prevent it. They failed utterly. The country, 
with the best will in the world to support the Government, is 
simply dismayed. 

Sir CHRISTOPHER Crapock. The despatch of the German 
Admiral Graf von Spee, in the Press of July 14, recording the 
action off Chile of November 1, 1914, agrees generally with the 
despatch of Captain John Luce, of H.M.S. Glasgow, published 
late in November 1914. As the British Admiralty have kept 
silence on the subject, and have refrained from publishing any 
formal tribute to the gallant conduct of the late Sir Christopher 
Cradock and the officers and men under his command, it has been 
left to a German admiral to explain to the British public the 
position in which Cradock was placed. Cradock was doomed, 
and he knew it. He seems to have sent all his more valuable 
possessions on shore, in expectation of his fate. Precisely what 
were the orders he received, the Admiralty—the late Board of 
Admiralty—have not divulged; though in justice to Cradock, 
they ought to have published them. But it is certain that 
Cradock was told to occupy the Pacific station, in face of a superior 
force which he could not hope to defeat. After his death it was 
suggested in the Press, in an article which singularly resembled 
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the announcements of the Board of Admiralty on the subject, 
that Cradock should have run away. Had he orders to run 
away? If he had, will the Admiralty justify those orders and 
explain why no reinforcements were despatched to the squadron ? 
If he had no such orders, his instructions must have been to seek 
out the enemy. In that case, he has been blamed both for 
obeying his orders and for behaving as a brave man instead of 
a coward; and the Admiralty allowed the imputation to pass 
in silence. It remains to add that according to the testimony 
of Captain Luce and also of Admiral von Spee, the German 
squadron, being faster than Cradock’s squadron, could always 
have overhauled it. Von Spee, in fact, had the power of choosing 
action when he so desired. 

The Glasgow, Captain Luce, the Monmouth, Captain Brandt, 
and the auxiliary cruiser Otranto, Captain Edwards, sighted the 
German squadron in the afternoon of November 1, and then 
turned west to join the flagship, Good Hope, Captain Francklin. 
Von Spee, flying his flag in the Scharnhorst, with the Gneisenau 
and the Leipzig, followed the British squadron. When the other 
British ships had joined the Good Hope, the squadron ran its flags 
to the masthead and turned south. There was a full gale; wind 
and sea were dead ahead; and Von Spee says that the waves 
were breaking over the conning-towers of the British ships. In 
these circumstances, the guns of the Monmouth and the secondary 
guns of the Good Hope were useless; the guns of the Glasgow 
were outranged ; and the only British guns which were effective 
were the two 9°2-inch guns of the Good Hope; while the Germans 
brought to bear twelve 82-inch guns. By six o’clock the two 
squadrons were steaming abreast of each other, eight miles apart. 
Half an hour later, according to Von Spee, he opened fire. At 
the third salvo, both the Good Hope and the Monmouth were in 
flames. The action began in the twilight, the British ships graven 
dark upon the sunset, and it was continued by the light of the 
moon. Von Spee affirms that Cradock, although his ship was on 
fire, closed upon the Germans, who retreated. Then the Good 
Hope went down, and the burning Monmouth stopped firing. 
Von Spee sent the Leipzig, and his two other light cruisers, Dresden 
and Niirnberg, to finish the Monmouth by torpedo attack, and 
to deal with the Glasgow. The Otranto had been sent away by 
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Cradock at the beginning of the action. The Monmouth, when 
the Niirnberg drew near to her, although she was down by the 
head and her guns were out of action, was still unvanquished. 
She crossed the bows of the Nirnberg, and, in face of a point- 
blank fire, tried to draw alongside the German cruiser, apparently 
designing to board her. Captain Luce, in the Glasgow, chased 
by the Leipzig and Dresden, and thus prevented from coming 
to the aid of the Monmouth, looking back at her, counted seventy- 
five flashes from the guns, and then all was darkness. 

Thus did Sir Christopher Cradock and his officers and men 
meet their appointed end on the night of Sunday, November 1, 
1914. Their brother officers and friends are to raise a memorial 
in York Minster to Sir Christopher Cradock, and it may be hcped 
that his flag-captain, Captain Philip Francklin, and Captain 
Brandt of the Monmouth, will be commemorated together with 
their Admiral. Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman is chairman of 
the Committee, and subscriptions are received by T. O. Roberts, 
Esq., London, County and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar 
Branch, 217 Strand, London. 

Sir Christopher Cradock is a national hero; his name will 
descend to future generations as one of the great Victorian sea- 
men ; let the country honour his memory. 


A Navat CorRESPONDENT 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
THE WAR 


AFTER a conversation of some acerbity in the House of Lords 
(June 30) the proposal to publish a Return or Roll of Peers and 
sons of Peers “ who have served or are serving in the Army and 
Navy during the present War ” was withdrawn. Whatever may 
be the feelings of those of their lordships who harped on “ self- 
advertisement,” this decision has been generally regretted. Ata 
time when there is a complete and salutary obliteration of class 
distinctions such a record could not fail to be interesting and stimu- 
lating. Ona question of good taste one may safely shelter oneself 
behind Lord Lansdowne, who appeared to acquiesce with reluctance 
inthe remonstrance of the objectors. The following lists are an 
endeavour to supply the gap. The National Review published 
some months ago the War record of the Members of the House of 
Commons. The appended details may not be absolutely correct, 
though great care has been taken with them, and there may be 
accidental omissions. Nor are they anything approaching a 
complete record, because this instalment is confined to living 
Peers and their sons, omitting all other relations, brothers, 
uncles, nephews, grandsons, etc. It is therefore only a 
fraction of the military and naval service of the Peerage. 
Any question of “self-advertisement ” is happily disposed 
of, as no Peer has any responsibility for this Roll. The 
editor of the National Review will be glad to receive any 
corrections or additions, and hopes in a subsequent number 
to publish a further list of the War service of other relations of 
Peers, and, if the idea be approved, to issue the Roll sub- 
sequently as a souvenir volume. 
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THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
HAVE BEEN, OR ARE, SERVING WITH HIS 
MAJESTY’S FORCES DURING THE WAR 


(K) Signifies killed in action. (M) Missing. (P) Prisoner of 


War. (R) Special Reserve. 


Forces. (W) Wounded. 
Abercorn, 3rd Duke of 


Ailesbury, 6th Marq. 
of, D.S.O. 


Ampthill, 2nd Baron, 
G.CS.1., G.C.LE. 
Ancaster, 2nd Earl of. 
Anglesey, 6th Marq. of 


Arran, 6th Earl of, K.P. 


Ashburton, 5th Bar. . 
Athlumney, 2nd Bar.. 


Auckland, 5th Bar. 


Bangor, 6th Vise. (Ir. 
Rep. Peer) 


Bathurst, 7th Earl, 
C.M.G. 
Basing, 2nd Bar., C.B. 


Bedford, 11th Duke of, 
K.G., A.D.C. 

Bellew, 4th Bar. (Ir. 
Rep. Peer) 

Belper, 3rd Bar. . 

Berwick, 8th Bar. 

Brabourne, 3rd Bar. . 


(S) Service Battalion. (I) Territorial 


Major, North Irish Horse. (R.) After- 
wards Capt., Ist Life Guards. 

Major, Ist Co. of London (Middlesex, 
Duke of Cambridge’s Hussars) Yeo- 
manry. Afterwards Major, 8th (S.) 
Batt. Wiltshire Regt. 

Lieut.-Col., 3rd Batt. Bedfordshire 
Regt. 

Lieut.-Col., Lincolnshire Yeomanry. 

Lieut., Royal Horse Guards. (R.) A.D.C. 
on Personal Staff. 

Lieut.-Col., 15th Batt. The London 
Regiment, Civil Service Rifles. (T.) 
Afterwards Capt. and Brevet-Major, 
Royal Horse Guards. 

Major, Hampshire Yeomanry. 

Capt., Reserve of Officers, Assistant 
Provost-Marshal. (Graded as Staff 
Capt.) 

Major, 6th (S.) Batt. Dorsetshire Regt. 
(relinquished Commission 10/7/15). 
Assistant Director of Ordnance Services, 
R. Naval Div., with rank of Lieut.- 

Col., Royal Marines. 

Lieut.-Col., Commanding 5th Batt. 
Gloucestershire Regt. (T.). 

Lieut.-Col., Reserve of Officers, Com- 
manding 5th Reserve Regt. of Cav- 
alry. 

BedfordshireTraining 
Depdot for Service Batts. 

Major 4th Batt. Yorkshire Regt. (T.) 


Capt., 2nd Life Guards. 
Lieut., Shropshire Yeomanry. 
Lieut., Grenadier Guards. (R.) (K.) 
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Bradford, 5th Earl of . 
Cairns, 4th Earl, C.M.G. 


Caithness, 18th Earl of 
Calthorpe, 8th Bar. . 


Camden, 4th Marq. . 
*Carlisle, 11th Earl of 
Carrick, 7th Earl of . 
Chelmsford, 3rd Bar., 
G.C.M.G. 
*Chesham, 4th Bar. 
Cheylesmore, 3rd Bar. 


(Maj.-Gen.), K.C.V.0. 


Chichester, 6th Earl of 


Cholmondeley, 4th 
Marq. of 

Churchill, 1st Visc., 
G.C.V.O. 

Churston, 3rd Bar., 
M.V.O. 

Clanwilliam, 5th Earl 
of 

Clinton, 21st Bar. 


Congleton, 5th Bar. . 


Congleton, 6th Bar. . 
Cowdray, Ist Bar. 


Conyngham, 5th Marq. 
Cranworth, 2nd Bar. . 
Crawford, 27th Earl of 
Dalhousie, 14th Earl of 


Decies, 5th Bar., D.S.O. 


De Freyne, 5th Bar. . 


De la Warr, 8th Earl. 

Denbigh, 9th Earl of, 
C.V.0., A.D.C. 

Denman, 3rd_ Bar., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 


Major, 3rd Batt. Royal Scots (Lothian 
Regt.). .) 

Lieut.-Col., 5th Batt. London Regt. 
(London Rifle Brigade). (T.) (Men- 
tioned in Despatches.) 

Capt., 5th Batt. Gordon Highlanders. 
(T.) 

Capt. for Special Service. (Graded as 
Staff Lieut.) 

Major, West Kent Yeomanry. 

Sub.-Lieut., Royal Navy. (W.) 

Major, Army Service Corps. 

Capt., 4th Batt. Dorset Regt. (T.) 


Lieut., 10th Hussars. 

Camp Commandant (unpaid), Musketry 
Camp, Bisley. 

Staff Capt.and Capt., 5th (Cinque Ports) 
Batt. Royal Sussex Regiment. (T.) 

Lieut., Notts. Royal Horse Artillery. 


Major, Oxfordshire Hussars, Yeomanry. 
Capt., 2nd (Reserve) Batt. Irish Guards. 


Major, 13th (S.) Batt. (Co. Down) 
Royal Irish Rifles. 

Lieut.-Col., Royal North Devon Hussars, 
Yeomanry. 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Grenadier Guards. 
(K.) (Mentioned in Despatches.) 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 

Major, Engineer and Railway Staff 

Corps, Royal Engineers. (T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., South Irish Horse. (R.) 

Lieut., Norfolk Yeomanry. 

Private, Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Lieut.,2nd Batt. Scots Guards. 

Lieut.-Col., South Irish Horse. (R.) 

Capt., 3rd Batt. South Wales Borderers. 
(R.) 

Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

Col., Royal Artillery. (Staff Officer, 
graded as AssistantAdjutant-General.) 

Lieut.-Col., lst County of London (Mid- 
dlesex Hussars) Yeomanry. 


q 
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De Vesci, 5th Visc. (Ir. 
Rep. Peer) 
Deramore, 3rd Bar. . 
Derby, 17th Earl of, 
K.G.,C.B.,G.C0.V.0. 
Devon, 14th Earl of . 


8th Viscount Downe . 
Dudley, 2nd Earl of, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0O. 
Dundonald, 12th Earl 
of, K.C.V.0., K.C.B. 
(Sc. Repr. Peer) 
Dunmore, 8th Earl of, 
V.C.,M.V.O. (Major) 
Dunraven, 4th Earl of, 
K.P., C.M.G. 
Ellesmere, 4th Earl of, 
M.V.O. 
Erne, 5th Earl of, 
M.V.O., D.S.0. 


Erroll, 19th Earlof,C.B. 


Erskine, 6th Bar. 
Exeter, 5th Marq. of . 
Exmouth, 5th Vise. . 


Farnham, 11th Bar. 
(Ir. Rep. Peer) 

Feversham, 2nd Earl 
of 

Fingall, 11th Earl of . 


Fisher,lst Bar., G.C.B., 
G.C.V.0O., O.M. (Ad- 
miral) 

Fitzwilliam, 7th Earl, 
K.C.V.0., D.S.O. 


Furness, 2nd Bar. 
*Gage, 6th Visc. (Mi- 


nor) 
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Capt., 2nd (Reserve) Batt. Irish Guards, 


Major, Yorkshire Hussars, Yeomanry. 

Lieut.-Col., 1st Dock Batt. Liverpool 
Regt. (Unpaid.) 

Major, Devonshire Regt. (Depét.) 
(Relinquished Commission 24/3/15.) 

Colonel, 10th Hussars. 

Lieut.-Col., Worcestershire Hussars, 
Yeomanry. 


Colonel, 2nd Life Guards. 


General Staff Officer (2nd Grade). 
Commander, Royal Naval Reserve. 


Lieut.-Col., 3rd Batt. Royal Scots (Lo- 
thian Regt.). (R.) 

Lieut.-Col., Royal Horse Guards. (P.) 
(Mentioned in Despatches.) 

Brig.-Gen. in Command of a Division. 

Lieut.-Commander, Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

Lieut.-Col., 4th East Anglian Brigade 
Royal Field Artillery. (T.) 

Lieut., 7th (S.) Batt. Royal Berkshire 
Re 


Major, North Irish Horse. (R.) 


Lieut.-Col., Yorkshire Hussars, Yeo- 
manty. 

Major, 7th (S.) Batt. Prince of Wales’s 
Leinster Regt. (Royal Canadians) 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty (Re- 

signed May/15). 


Lieut.-Col. Deputy Assistant Director, 
Headquarters Staff. (Mentioned in 
Despatches.) 

Capt., Remount Service. 

Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt. Sussex Regt. (T.) 
Afterwards Sec.-Lieut. Coldstream 
Guards. 


* Not entitled to sit in the House of Lords whilst a minor. 
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Gerard, 3rd Bar. P 

Glanusk, 2nd Bar., C.B., 
DS.O. 

Gorell, 2nd Bar. . 


Gormanston, 15th Visc. 
Goschen, 2nd Vise. . 


Granard, 8th Earl of, 
K.P. 

Grenfell, Ist Bar., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(Field Marshal) 

Greville, 3rd Bar. 

Guilford, 8th Earl of . 

Haldon, 3rd Bar. 


Hambleden, 2nd Visc. 

Hamilton of Dalzell, 
ond Bar., 
C.V.0O. 

Hampden, 3rd Vise. . 


Hampton, 4th Bar. 


Hardinge, 3rd_ Visc., 
C.B. 


Hardwicke, 8th Earl of 
Harlech, 3rd Baron 
Hastings, 21st Bar. . 


Headfort, 4th Marq. of 

Henniker, 6th Bar. . 

Herschell, 2nd Bar., 
M.V.O. 

Heytesbury, 4th Bar.. 


Hindlip, 3rd Bar. 
Holmpatrick, 2nd Bar. 


Hood, 5th Visc. (Major) 
Howard de Walden, 
8th Bar. 


Capt., Royal Horse Guards. (W.) 

Lieut.-Col., Brecknockshire Batt. South 
Wales Borderers. (T.) 

Major, 7th London Brigade Royal Field 
Artillery. (T.) 

Lieut., 15th Batt. London Regiment 
(Civil Service Rifles). (T.) 

Major, 5th Batt. The Buffs (East Kent 
Regt.) (T.) 

Lieut.-Col., 5th (S.) Batt. Royal Irish 
Regt. 

Colonel, Ist Life Guards, Col.-Comman- 
dant King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


Major, 2nd Lovat’s Scouts, Yeomanry. 

Lieut.-Col. Royal East Kent Yeomanry. 

Major, 13th (S.) Batt. Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Col., Royal 1st DevonYeomanry. 

Capt., 3rd (Reserve) Batt. Scots Guards. 


Lieut.-Col., 1st Hertfordshire Regt. (T.) 
(Mentioned in Despatches.) 

Capt., Worcestershire Hussars, Yeo- 
manty. 

Col. in Command of Rifle Depot, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, Winchester, and 
in charge of Rifle Records. 

Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 


Col.-in-Chief of Welsh Guards. 
Major and Adjutant, Royal Norfolk 


Yeomanry. 
Lieut., A.D.C. on Personal Staff. 


Lieut.-Col., 3rd Batt. Rifle Brigade. 


Commander, Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 


Lieut.-Col., 3rd Batt. Wiltshire Regt. 


(R.) 

General Staff Officer, 3rd Grade. 

Captain, 16th Lancers. (R.) (Mentioned 
in Despatches.) 

Staff Officer, graded as D.A.A.G. 

Major, 2nd County of London (West- 
minster Dragoons) Yeomanry. 
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Ilchester, 6th Earl of 
(Lieut.) 
Inverclyde, 3rd Bar. . 


Kenmare, 5th Earl, 
C.V.O. 


Kensington, 6th Bar., 
DS.O. 

Kenyon, 4th Bar., 
K.C.V.0., A.D.C. 


Kitchener, Ist Earl, 
K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.CS.1., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.1.E. (Field Mar- 
shal) 

Lamington, 2nd Bar. . 

Lanesborough, 7th Earl 
of, M.V.O. (Ir. Rep. 
Peer) 


*Lathom, 3rd Earl of 
Lawrence, 3rd Bar. 

Leconfield, 3rd Bar. . 
Leeds, 10th Duke of . 


Leitrim, 5th Earl of . 


Linlithgow, 2nd Marq. 
of 
Llangattock, 2nd Bar. 


Loch, 2nd Bar., C.M.G., 
M.V.0., DS.O. 
(Lieut.-Col.) 

Londonderry, 7th Marq. 
of, M.V.O. 


Longford, 5th Earl of, 


General Staff Officer, 3rd Grade. 


Commander Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Major, 9th (S.) Batt. Royal Munster 
Fusiliers (relinquished Commission 
14/4/15). 

Lieut.-Col., Welsh Horse Yeomanry. 


Superintendent, Remount Depot. After- 
wards Lieut.-Col. Welsh Horse, Yeo- 
manry. 

Col., Irish Guards. Secretary of State 
for War. 


Lieut.-Col., Lanarkshire Yeomanry. 

Major, Coldstream Guards. (R.) Com- 
mandant, Prisoners of War Camp. 
Afterwards Lieut.-Col., 10th Batt. 
London Regt. (Hackney). (T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Lancashire Hussars, Yeo- 
manry. 

Major, 11th Batt. London Regt. (Fins- 
bury Rifles). (T.) 

Major, Sussex Yeomanry. Afterwards 
Capt., Ist Life Guards. 

Commander, Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. (In Command of Tyneside 
Division.) 

Major, 11th (S.) Batt. Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers. 

Lieut., Lothians and Border Horse 
Yeomanry. 

Major, 4th Welsh Brigade Royal Field 
Artillery. (T.) 

General Staff Officer (Ist Grade). (Men- 
tioned in Despatches.) 


Major, Royal Horse Guards, A.D.C. to 
General Officer Commanding 3rd 
Corps. (Mentioned in Despatches.) 

Brigadier-General in Command of a 
Brigade. 


* Not entitled to sit in the House of Lords whilst a minor. 
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Lovat,14th Bar.,A.D.C., Brigadier-General in Command of a 


DS.O. 

Lucan, 5th Earl of (Ir. 
Rep. Peer) 


Lucas, 8th Bar... 


Lyveden, 3rd Baron . 

Macclesfield, 7th Earl 
of 

Malmesbury, 5th Earl 
of 

Manchester, 9th Duke 
of 

Marlborough, 9th Duke 
of, K.G. (Lieut.-Col.) 

Massereene and Fer- 
rard, 12th Visc., 
DS.0O. 

Methuen, 3rd_ Bar., 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
C.M.G. (Field Mar- 
shal) 

Minto, 5th Earl of . 

Monk Bretton ,2nd Bar., 
C.B. 

Monkswell, 3rd Bar. . 

Montagu of Beaulieu, 
2nd Bar. 

Montrose, 5th Duke of, 
K.T., A.D.C. 


Napier and KEttrick, 
12th Bar. 


Nicholson, Ist Bar., 
A.D.C.,G.C.B. (Field 
Marshal) 

Northampton, 6th 
Marq. of 

O’Hagan,2nd Bar. . 

Peel, 2nd Vise. 

Pembroke, 15th Ear 
of, M.V.O. 


Brigade. 


Brigadier-General Commanding 1st 
London Infantry Brigade. (Regular 
Forces.) 

Capt., Hampshire Carabiniers, Yeo- 
manry. 

Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Sec.-Lieut., Oxfordshire Yeomanry, 
A.D.C. on Personal Staff. 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Hampshire Regt. (R.) 


Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
General Staff Officer, 3rd Grade. 


Major, North Irish Horse. (R.) (Men- 
tioned in Despatches twice.) 


Colonel, Scots Guards. 


Lieut., 3rd (Reserve) Batt. Scots Guards 
Lieut., Sussex Yeomanry. 


Sec.-Lieut. (Unattached.) Interpreter. 
Lieut.-Col., 7th Batt. Hampshire Regt. 


(T.) 

Lieut.-Col., 7th Batt. Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. (T.) Afterwards 
Col. and Brigade Commander Royal 
Artillery. 

Capt., 9th (S.) Batt. Seaforth High- 
landers. (Commission relinquished 
16 /12 /14.) 

Royal Engineers. 


Capt., Royal Horse Guards. (W.) 


Capt., Essex Royal Horse Artillery. (T.) 

Lieut.-Col. Bedfordshire Yeomanry. 

Capt., Royal Horse Guards. A.D.C. 
Personal Staff. 
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Penrhyn, 3rd Bar. . 

Petre, 16th Bar. . 

Poulett, 7th Earl 

Powerscourt, 8th Visc., 
M.V.O. 


Radnor, 6th Earl of . 
Ridley, 2nd Visc. . 


Rochdale, 1st Bar. 
Rodney, 8th Bar. 


Rosse, 5th Earl of (Ir. 
Rep. Peer) 
Rosslyn, 5th Earl of . 


Rothes, 19th Earl of 
(Sc. Rep. Peer) 

Roxburghe, 8th Duke 
of, K.T., M.V.O. 

Sackville, 3rd Bar. 

St. Germans, 6th Earl 
of 

St. Leonards, 3rd Bar. 

St. Levan, 2nd Bar., 
C.V.O., C.B. 

Salisbury, 4th Marq. 
of, G.C.V.O., C.B., 
A.D.C. 


Saltoun, 18th Bar. (Sc. 


Rep. Peer) 

Saye and Sele, 15th 
Bar. 

Seafield, 11th Earl of. 


Seaton, 3rd Bar. 
Sefton, 6th Earl of 


Sempill, 18th Bar. (Sc. 


Rep. Peer) 
Shaftesbury, 9th Earl 
of, K.P., K.C.V.0. 
Shrewsbury, 20th Earl 

of, K.C.V.O. (Major) 
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Major, 1st Life Guards. 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Coldstream Guards, 

Lieut., Warwickshire Yeomanry. 

Lieut.,2nd (Reserve) Batt. Irish Guards, 
Afterwards Assistant Provost Marshal 
with rank of Staff Captain. 

Colonel 4th Batt. Wiltshire Regt. (T. 

Lieut.-Col., Northumberland Hussars, 
(R.) 

Lieut.-Col., 6th Batt. Lancashire Fusi- 
liers. (T.) 

Lieut., 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots 
Greys). 

Major, 2nd (Reserve) Batt. Irish Guards. 

W 


Major, 14th (S.) Batt. King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. 
Lieut.-Col., Highland Cyclist Batt. (T.) 


Lieut., Royal Horse Guards. (W.) 


Major, West Kent Yeomanry. 

Lieut., 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots 
Greys). 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Horse Guards. (R.) 

Brigadier-General in Command of a 
Brigade. 

Lieut.-Col., 4th Batt. Bedfordshire Regt. 
(R.) Afterwards Brigadier - General 
in Command of South Midland Re- 
serve Division. (T.) 

Col. and Brigade Commander Royal 
Artillery. 

Major, Territorial Force Reserve. 


3rd Batt. Cameron Highlanders. 

Majo 

Major, Lancashire Hussars, Yeomanry. 

Colonel, 8th (S.) Batt. Black Watch 
(Royal Highlanders). 

Brigadier-General in Command of Ist 
S.W. Mounted Brigade. 

Superintendent, Remount Depot. (Re- 
linquished Commission, 24 /3 /15.) 
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Sidmouth, 5th Visc. . 
Somers, 6th Bar... . 
Southampton, 4th Bar. 


Stair, 12th Earl of 

Stalbridge, 2nd Bar. 
Lieut.) 

Stanhope, 7th Earl 


Stradbroke, 3rd Earl of 
Suffolk, 19th Earlof . 


Sutherland, 5th Duke 
of 
Temple, 5th Karl. 


Templeton, 4th Visc. 
(Ir. Rep. Peer) . 
Teynham, 18th Bar. 


Tollemache, 3rd Bar. . 


Torrington, 9th Vise. . 
Tredegar, 3rd Bar. 


llth Marq. 

0 

Tweedmouth, 3rd Bar., 
C.M.G., M.V.O., 
DS.O. 

Vernon, 8th Bar... 

Vivian, 4th Bar., C.B. 

Westminster, 2nd Duke 
of, G.C.V.O. 


Wicklow, 7th Earl of 
(Ir. Rep. Peer) 

Willoughby de Broke, 
19th Bar. 

*Wilton, 6th Earl of 


Lieut., 6th Batt. Devonshire Regt. (T.) 

Lieut., 1st Life Guards. (W.) 

Lieut.-Col., 18th (S.) Batt. Durham 
Light Infantry. (Resigned 17/11/14.) 

Major, Scots Guards (P.) 

A.D.C., Personal Staff. 


Capt., 3rd Batt. Grenadier Guards. 
Afterwards General Staff Officer, 3rd 
Grade. 

Lieut.-Col., 3rd East Anglian (Howitzer) 4 
Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. (T.) f 

Major, 3rd Wessex Brigade, Royal Field i 
Artillery. (T.) 

Commander, Royal Naval Reserve. 


Sec.-Lieut., 2nd (Reserve) Batt. Irish 
Guards. Afterwards Lieut. on Per- 
sonal Staff. 

Staff Lieut. for Special Service. 


Capt., 6th (S.) Batt. The Buffs (East 
Kent Regiment). 

Lieut.-Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

Commander, Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 


Capt., 1st Life Guards. (R.) (W.) 


Lieut.-Col., Royal Horse Guards. (Men- 
tioned in Despatches.) 


Capt., Derbyshire Yeomanry. 
Major, Royal 1st Devon Yeomanry. 
A.D.C. to Field-Marshal Sir J. French. 
Commander, Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. (Mentioned in Despatches.) 
Major, South Irish Horse. (R.) 


Major, Warwickshire Yeomanry. 


Midshipman, Royal Navy. 


(Minor) 


* Not entitled to sit in the House of Lords whilst a minor 
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Wimborne, 2nd Bar. A.D.C. to Lieut.-Gen. Sir B. T. Mahon, 
(Major) Commanding 10th (Irish) Division, 
First New Army. Appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 17 /2 /15. 
a set 16th Marq. Major, 13th (S.) Batt. Rifle Brigade. 
Wolverton, 4th Bar.. Major, North Somerset Yeomanry. 
Wynford, 6th Bar. . Major, Royal Artillery. 


PEERS OF SCOTLAND 


The following are the Peers of Scotland, not members of the 
House of Lords, who during the War have been, or are, serving 
with his Majesty’s Forces : 


Airlie, 7th Earl of .  Lieut., 10th Hussars. 

Carnwarth,13thEarlof Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

Leven and Melville, Lieut., 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots 
13th Earl of Greys). (W.) 

Orkney, 7th Earl of Superintendent, Remount Depot. 


(Major) 


PEERS OF IRELAND 


The following are the Peers of Ireland, not members of the 
House of Lords, who during the War have been, or are, serving 
with his Majesty’s Forces : 


Annesley, 6th Earl of | Royal Flying Corps. (K.) 

Caledon, 5th Earl of . Capt., Ist Life Guards. 

Carbery, 10th Bar. . Flight Sub-Lieut. Naval Wing, Royal 
Flying Corps. 

Cavan, 10th Earl of, Brigadier-General Commanding 4th 

C.B., M.V.O. Guards Brigade. (Mentioned in Des- 

patches twice.) 

Clonmell, 7th Earl of Capt., Warwickshire Royal Horse Artil- 
lery. (T.) 

Crofton,4th Bar. =. Mae, 12th (S.) Batt. Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Dunboyne, 17th Bar.. Capt., Royal Navy. 

Dunsany,18th Bar. . Capt., 5th (S.) Batt. Royal Inniskilling 


Fusiliers. 
Frankfort de Mont- Capt., Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- 
morency, 4th Visc. fantry. (R.) 
Gort, Visc., A.D.C., Capt., Grenadier Guards. General Staff 
M.V.O. Officer. Afterwards Brigade-Major. 


(Mentioned in Despatches twice.) 
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Hawarden, 6th Visc. . 
Hawarden, 7th Vise. . 


Huntingfield, 5th Bar. 
Kingston, 9th Earl of 


Lisburne, 7th Earl of 


Louth, 14th Bar. 


Molesworth, 9th Visc.. 
Newborough, 4th Bar. 


Northesk, 10th Earl of 
Onslow, 5th Earl of 


Portarlington, 6th Earl 
of 

Southwell, 5th Visc. 

Ventry, 5th Bar., 
DS.O. 

Waterpark, 5th Bar. . 

Winterton, Earl, M.P. 


Lieut., Coldstream Guards. (K.) 
Capt., Queen’s Royal West SurreyRegt. 
(Attached to the Egyptian Army.) 

Capt., 13th Hussars. 
— 2nd (Reserve) Batt. Irish Guards 


Sec.-Lieut., 3rd (Reserve) Batt. Scots 
Guards. Afterwards Lieut. Welsh 
Guards. 
Major, 2nd County of London (West- 
minster Dragoons) Yeomanry. 
Capt., Army Pay Department (R.) 
Lieut., 17th (S.) Batt. Durham Light 
Infantry. 
Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
(Attached Naval Air Service.) 

2nd Lieut. (Appointed to Staff for 
Special work.) 

Capt., Infantry. (Unattached.) 


Capt., Shropshire Yeomanry. 
Major, 4th Hussars. (R.) 


Lieut.-Commander, Royal Navy. 
Capt., Sussex Yeomanry. (R.) 


PEERS’ SONS WHO HAVE SERVED OR ARE NOW 
SERVING WITH HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 


(K) Signifies killed in action. 
(R) Special Reserve. 
tioned in Despatches. 


Representative Peer. 


(W) Wounded. (M) Missing. 
(S) Service Battalion. 
(V.C.) Awarded the Victoria Cross. 
Distinguished Service Order. 
French Legion of Honour. 


(P) Prisoner of War. 
(T) Territorial Forces. (D) Men- 
(D.S.0.) Awarded 


(M.C.) Awarded Military Cross. (L.H;) Awarded 


(S.R.P.) Scotch Representative Peer. (I.R.P.) Irish 
(Sc.) Peer of Scotland. (Ir.) Peer of Ireland, 


* An asterisk denotes heir to Peerage. 


*Acheson, Vise. . 


Capt., Coldstream Guards, S. of 4th E. of Gosford. 
(W.) 


Acheson, Hon. P. C.G.C., Commander, Royal Navy. of 4th E. of Gosford. 


M.V.O. 
*Acland-Hood, Hon. A. P. 


Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt. 
Somerset 


(T.) 


S. of lst Bar. St. Audries, 
Light Inf. 


| 
| 
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Acland-Hood, Hon. F. P. 


*Agar - Robartes, 
T. C. R., M.P. 
Agar-Robartes, Hon. A. G. 


Hon, 


Agar-Robartes, Hon. A. V. 
Akers-Douglas, Hon. G. A. 
*Althorp, Vis. . . 
*Annesley, Hon. A, . 
*Annesley, Hon. C. A.J. . 


*Anson, Visc. 


Anson,Hon.R.. . . 
*Apsley, Lord . 
*Ardee, Lord,C.B.  . 

Atkinson, Hon. H. J. 

Atkinson, Hon. 8. R. 
*Bailey, Hon. W.R. . 


Bailey, Hon. B.M. . 
Bailey, Hon. G. 8S. 


*Baillie, Hon. G.E.M. . 


Baillie, Hon. A. M. A. 


*Baillie, Hon. V. A. B. W. 


*Bampfylde, Hon. G. W. W. 


Bampfylde, Hon. F. W. . 
Baring, Hon. W. 
*Barnewall, Hon. R. N. F. 


*Barrington, Hon. W. R. 


Sec.-Lieut., Coldstream 
Gds. 

Lieut., Coldstream Gds. 

Sec.-Lieut., Grenadier 
Gds. (R.) 

Lieut., Royal Ist Devon 
Yeomanry. 


Major, 18th (lst Public 
Schools. (S.) Batt, Royal 
Fusiliers) 

Lieut., 1st Life Gds. 

Capt., 10th Hussars. 


(W.) 
(K.) 


Capt., 1st Dragoon Gds. 
(R.) 
Capt., 5th Batt. London 


Regt. (London Rifle 
Brigade). (T.) 
Sec.-Lieut. 7th Batt. 
Royal Fusiliers. (R.) 
Sec.-Lieut., Gloucester- 
shire Yeomanry. 
Lieut.-Col., Irish Gds. 


(W.) (D.) (C.B.) 
Capt.,Royal Irish Fusiliers 


Brevet-Major Connaught 
Rangers. 
Lieut. 2nd Batt. Grenadier 
Guards. 
Midshipman, Royal Navy. 


Sec. - Lieut., Grenadier 
Gds. (R.) 
Lieut., | Inverness-shire 


Royal Horse Artillery 
(T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Inverness-shire 
Royal Horse Artillery. 
(T.) 

Sec. - Lieut., Lanarkshire 
Yeom., afterwards Sec.- 
Lieut., Scots Gds. 

Lieut. Royal North Devon 
Hussars, Yeom., A.D.C. 
Personal Staff. 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Devon- 
shire Regt. (R.) 

Lieut. Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt.Lein- 
ster Regt. (R.) 


Capt. Oxford and Buck- 
inghamshire Light Infan- 
(R.) 


try. 
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8. of lst Bar. St. Audries, 
8. of 6th Visc. Clifden. 
8. of 6th Visc. Clifden. 
8. of 6th Vise. Clifden, 


S. of lst Vise. Chilston. 


8. of 6th E. Spencer. 


S. of 11th Visc. Valentia, 
(I.R.) 

8. of 11th Visc. Valentia, 
(LRB.) 

S. of 3rd E. of Lichfield. 


S. of 3rd E. of Lichfield. 

S. of 7th E. Bathurst. 

S. of 12th E. of Meath. 

S. of Bar. Atkinson. (Life 
Peer.) 

S. of Bar. Atkinson. (Life 
Peer.) 


S. of 2nd Bar. Glanusk. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Glanusk. 
S. of 2nd Bar. Glanusk. 


8. of Baroness Burton. 

S. of Baroness Burton, 

S. of 2nd Bar. Lamington. 
8. of 3rd Bat. Poltimore. 

8. of 2nd Bar. Poltimore. 


S. of Ist E. of Cromer. 

S. of 18th Bar. Trimles- 
town (Ir.). 

S. of 9th Vise, Barrington. 
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Barrington, Hon. R. E. 8S. 
*Beach, Hon. M. H. Hicks 


*Beaumont, Hon. W. H. C. 
*Beckett, Hon. R. W. R. . 


Bertie, Hon. A. M. 
*Bethell, Hon. R. 
*Bigge, Hon. J.N. . 


*Bigham, Hon. C. C., 
« «© =. 


Bingham, Hon. E. B.S. . 

Bingham, Hon. G. R. B.. 

Bingham, Hon. J. D. Y. . 
*Binning, Lord C. B., 

M.V.O. 

Bligh, Hon. N. G. 

Blyth, Hon. R. A. 

Boscawen, Hon. E. H. J. 


Boscawen, Hon. G. E., 
D.S.O. 


Boscawen, Hon. M. T. 
Boscawen, Hon. V. D. 


Bowes-Lyon, Hon. F.. 


Bowes-Lyon, Hon. J. H. . 


Bowes-Lyon, Hon. M. C. 


Boyle, Hon, A. R. 
Boyle; Hon. J. . « 


Boyle, Hon. J. D. 


VOIp LXV 


Major, Scottish Horse, 
Yeom. 

Lieut., Gloucestershire 
Yeom. 

Lieut., 2nd Life Gds. 

Sec.-Lieut., Yorkshire 
Hussars, Yeom. 

Lieut., llth (S.) Batt. 
Rifle Brigade. 

Sec.-Lieut., Scots Gds. (R.) 

Capt., King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps; A.D.C. Personal 
Staff. (K.) 

Major (R.), General Staff 
Officer, 2nd Grade; af- 
terwards Provost-Mar- 
shal. (Graded as Assis- 
tant Adjutant-General.) 

Commander, Royal Navy. 


Lieut., Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers. (P.) 
Major, 15th Hussars. 


Lieut.-Col., Lothians and 
Border Horse, Yeom. 
Capt., 6th (S.) Batt. Rifle 

Brigade. 

Lieut., Essex Yeom., 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
Sec.-Lieut., Coldstream 

Gds. 

Capt., Royal Field Artil- 
lery, A.D.C. Personal 
Staff. (D.S.0O.) 

Licut., Rifle Brigade. 

Sec.-Lieut., Coldstream 
Gds. (R.) (K.) 

Capt. 8th (S.) Batt. Black 
Watch. 

Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt. 
Black Watch. (T.) 
(W.) 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Royal 


Scots (Lothian Regt.). ° 
(R.). (Attached to 


Highland Light Inf.) 
Lieut., 6th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Capt., Royal Scots 

Fusiliers. (K.) 

Capt., Rifle Brigade, 
Adjutant, Military 
Wing, Royal Flying 


8. of 9th Visc. Barrington. 
8. of Ist E. St. Aldwyn. 


. of Ist Vise. Allendale. 
. of 2nd Bar. Grimthorpe. 


. of 3rd Bar. Westbury. 
. of Ist Bar. Stamford- 
ham. 


S. of 7th E. of Abingdon. 


8. of Ist Bar. Mersey 


S. of 5th Bar. Clanmorris 
(Ir.). 
S. of 5th Bar. Clanmorris 
(Ir.). 
S. of 5th Bar. Clanmorris 
(fe). 
8. of 11th E. of Hadding- 
ton. 
8. of 8th E. of Darnley 
(LB.P.) 
S. of Ist Bar. Blyth. 


S. of 7th Visc. Falmouth. 
S. of 7th Visc. Falmouth. 
S. of 7th Visc. Falmouth. 
S. of 7th Visc. Falmouth. 
§. of 14th E. of Strath- 
more. 
S. of 14th E. of Strath- 
more. 
S. of 14th E. of Strath- 
more. 
S. of 7th E. of Glasgow. 
S. of 7th E. of Glasgow. 


8. of 7th E. of Glasgow. 


Corps. (Graded as 


Flight Commander) 


62 
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Brabazon, Hon. A. L. le N. 


Brabazon, Hon. C. M. P. . 

Brabazon, Hon. E.W.H.M., 
D.S.O. 


‘Brett, Hon. M. V. B., 
M.V.O. 


Bridgeman, Hon. H. G. O. 


Bridgeman, Hon. R. O. B, 
*Brodrick, Hon. G. St. J. . 


*Brooke, 
C.M.G. 


Lord, M.V.O., 


*Brougham, Hon. H.. . 
Browne, Hon. G. R. D. 
Browne, Hon. M.H.D. . 

*Bruce, Hon.C.N.  . 

*Bruce, Hon. H.L. . . 


Bruce, Hon. J. H. 


Bruce, Hon. V. A. 


spruce, lord 


Bruce, Hon. D. . 
Bruce, Hon. J. B. 


Brace; Hons 


*Bruce, Hon. R. B. 
*Burghersh, Lord . 


*Bury, Vise. at” 
Cadogan, Hon. E.C.G. . 


Capt., Special Appoint- 
ment. 

Major Irish Gds., Squad- 
ron Commander, Naval 
Air Service. 


Capt. 3rd Batt. Cold- 
stream Gds. (D.S.O. 
(D.) Staff Capt. (K.) 


Lieut., 16th Batt. London 


Regt. (Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles). (T.) 
Capt., 6th Batt. Black 


Watch; A.D.C. to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. S. 
Ewart, K.C.B. 


Capt., Royal Horse Artil- 
lery. 

Commander, Royal Navy. 

Lieut., Surrey Yeom. ; 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 

Brev. Lieut.-Col. ; A.D.C. 


Personal Staff. (D.) 
(C.M.G.) (L.H.) 
Sec.-Lieut., 4th Batt. 
Coldstream Gds. (R.) 
Sec.-Lieut., South Irish 
Horse. (R.) 


Lieut., Coldstream Gds. 
(W.) 

Lieut., Glamorgan Yeom. 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Royal 
Scots (Lothian Regt.) 
(K.) (D.) 

Lieut., Glamorgan Yeom. 
(Resigned through ill- 
health, 13.4.15.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 11th Hussars. 
(R.) 

Major, Highland (Fife- 
shire) Royal Garrison 
Artillery. (T.) 

Capt., 2nd Batt. Seaforth 
Highlanders. (W.) 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 

Capt., 11th Hussars. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Corps of In- 
terpreters. (W.) At- 
tached to Dehra Dun 
Brigade, Headquarters, 


Indian Army. 
Capt., Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. (K.) 


Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy. 


Capt., Scots Gds. (R.) 
Lieut., Suffolk Yeom. 
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S. of 12th E. of Meath. 


S. of 12th E. of Meath, 


S. of 12th E. of Meath, 


S. of 2nd Visc. Esher. 


S. of 2nd Visc. Esher. 


of 4th E. of Bradford. 


of 4th E. of Bradford. 
. of 9th Vise. Midleton, 


of 5th E. of Warwick, 


of 3rd Bar. Brougham. 
of 5th E. of Kenmare, 
of 5th E. of Kenmare, 


of 2nd Bar. Aberdare. 
of 2nd Bar. Aberdare, 


S. of 2nd Bar. Aberdare, 


S. of 2nd Bar. Aberdare, 


S. of 9th E. of Elgin. 


of 9th E. of Elgin. 


of 9th E. of Elgin. 

of 9th E. of Elgin. 

of 6th Bar. Balfour of 
Burleigh. 


S. of 6th Bar. Balfour of 
Burleigh. 

S. of 13th E. of Westmor- 
land. 

S. of 8th E. of Albemarle. 

S. of 5th E, Cadogan. 


| | 
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Cadogan, Hon. W. G. 8., 
M.V.O. 
*Calthorpe, Hon. F. 8. G.. 
*Campbell, Hon. J.B, 
Campbell, Hon. K.H. 


*Campden, Vise. 


*Cardross, Lord . 


*Carlton, Vis. . . 


Carnegie, Hon. A. B. . 
*Cary,Hon.L.P. . 
Cary,Hon. BP. 
Cary, Hon. P. P. ee 
*Cassilis, Earl of . 
*Castlerosse, Visc. 
*Cave, Hon. A. V. 
*Cecil, Hon. W. A. 
Cecil, Hon. H. M. A. 
Cecil, Hon. T. J. A. . 


Charteris, Hon. G. L. 


Charteris, Hon. L. A. - 


*Chichester, Hon. A. C. S. 
*Clifton, Lord . 


“Olive, 
*Cochrane, Lord . 


Cochrane, Hon. D. R. R. H. 


Major, 10th Hussars, (D.) 
(K.) 


Lieut., Staffordshire Yeom. 


Capt., Ist Batt. Cold- 
stream Guards, (R.) 
(D.S.0.) (K.) 

Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Capt., 5th Batt. Glouces- 
tershire Regt. (T.) 

Transport Officer, Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 
(T.) With hon. rank of 
lieut. 

Lieut., 2nd Life Gds.; 
A.D.C. to Governor: 
General of South Africa. 

Licut., Scots Gds. 

Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy. 

Capt., Ist Batt. Grenadier 
Gds. 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 


Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Batt. 
Grenadier Gds. (W.) 
Capt., 3rd Batt. Royal 
Scots Fusiliers. (R.) 
Lieut., Irish Gds. (P.) 
(W.) 

Lieut., Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve. 

Capt., Grenadier Gds. 
(M.C.) (K.) 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 


Capt., 15th (S) Batt. 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. 
Shropshire Light Infan- 
try. (R.)  A.D.C. 
Lieut., 6th Batt. King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. (R.) 
Major, 7th Batt. Royal 
Fusiliers. (R.) Brigade- 
Major, 104th Infantry 
Brigade, 4th New Army. 
Lieut., Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve; at- 
tached to Royal Naval 
Air Service. 
Lieut., Welsh Guards. 
Capt., Scots Gds. (W.) 


Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Life Gds. 
(R.) 
Capt., Scots Gds. (R.) 


8. of 5th E. Cadogan. 


S. of 8th Bar, Calthorpe. 
S. of 3rd Bar. Stratheden, 


S. of 3rd Bar. Stratheden, 


S. of 3rd E. of Gains- 
borough. 

S. of 14th E. of Buchan, 

(Se) 


S. of 2nd E. of Wharn- 
cliffe. 


S. of 10th E. of Southesk. 
S. of 10th E. of Southesk. 
8. of 12th Vise. Falkland. 
(S.R.P.) 

S. of 12th Vise. Falkland, 
(S.R.P.) 

S. of 12th Vise. Falkland, 
(S.R.P.) 

S. of 3rd M. of Ailsa. 

Ss. 

Ss. 


of 5th E. of Kenmare, 
of 5th Bar. Braye. 


of Baroness Amherst of 
Hackney. 

S. of Baroness Amherst of 
Hackney. 

S. of Baroness Amherst of 
Hackney. 

S. of 9th E. of Wemyss, 


S. of 9th E. of Wemyss 


of 3rd Bar. Templemore, 


8. of 8th E. of Darnley. 
(1.R.P.) 


S. of 4th E. of Powis. 

S. of 12th E. of Dun- 
donald. (S.R.P.) 

S. of 12th E. of Dun- 
donald. (S.R.P.) 

S. of 3rd E. of Leicester, 


| 
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Coke, Hon. A.G. . . 


Coke, Hon. Roger . . 


*Colebrooke, Hon. G. 
*Coleridge, Hon. G. D. 


Collier, Hon. E. C. F. 


*Colville, Hon. C. A... 
*Compton, LordS.D. 
*Corbett, Hon. G. 

Coventry, Hon. C. J. ° 
*Cozens-Hardy, Hon.W.H. 


*Cranborne, Visc. 
*Cripps, Hon. A. H. 8. 


Cripps, Hon. F.H. .  . 


Cripps, Hon. L.H. .  . 
*Crofton, Hon. E.C.. . 


*Curzon, Visc. « 
Curzon, Hon, Alfred N. . 


*Dalkeith, Earlof . . 
*Dalmeny, Lord  (Sec.- 
Lieut.) 


*Dawnay, Major Hon. J., 
D.S.O. 
Dawnay, Hon. H., D.S.O. 


Deane-Morgan, Hon. 


M.C.C. F. 


Sec.-Lieut., Royal Horse 
Gds. (Commission re- 
linquished 10/2/15.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Westminster 
Dragoons, Yeom. After- 
wards Liecut., Royal 
Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve. (K.) 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 

Major, North Irish Horse. 
(R.) 

Lieut., Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve. 

Lieut., 4th Batt. Devon- 
shire Regt. (T.) 

Lieut., 16th Batt. London 
Regt. (Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles). (T.) 

Flag-Lieut., Royal Navy. 


Lieut., Royal Horse Gds. 


(K.) 

Sec. - Lieut., Ayrshire 
Yeom. 

Major, Worcestershire 
Yeom. 


Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 
Sec.-Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 


Sec.-Lieut., Worcester- 
shire Yeom. 

Capt., Buckinghamshire 
Yeom. 

Lieut., 4th Hussars. (W.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 14th (S.) 
Batt. Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 


Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Major, 6th Batt. Sherwood 
Foresters. (T.) 

Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 

Camp Commandant. 
Graded as Staff Capt. 
Afterwards A.D.C. on 
Personal Staff. 

Staff Capt., Headquarters 
of Administrative Ser- 
vice Dept. 


Major, 2nd Life Gds. 


(K.) (D.) 

Assist.-Engr. Royal Naval 
Reserve. Killed in explo- 
sion on H.M.S. Princess 
Irene 
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S. of 3rd E. of Leicester, 


S. of 3rd E. of Leicester, 


S. of 3rd E. of Leicester. 
S. of 4th E. of Enniskillen, 


S. of Ist Bar. Colebrooke, 

S. of 2nd Bar. Coleridge. 

8. of 2nd Bar. Monkswell. 

8. of 2nd Vise. Colville of 
Culross. 

S. of 5th E. of Northamp- 
ton. 

S. of lst Bar. Rowallan. 

8. of 9th E. of Coventry. 

S. of Ist Bar. Cozens- 
Hardy. 

S. of 4th E. of Salisbury. 

S. of lst Bar. Parmoor. 

S. of lst Bar. Parmoor. 

S. of Ist Bar. Parmoor. 

8. of 4th Bar. Crofton. (Ir.) 

S. of 4th E. of Howe. 

S. of 4th Bar. Scarsdale. 


S. of 7th D. of Buccleuch. 
S. of Sth E. of Rosebery. 


S. of 8th Vise. Downe. 


8. of 8th Vise. Downe. 
S. of 4th Bar. Muskerry. 


— 
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*De Blaquiere, Hon. A. B. 


*De Blaquiere, Hon. J. . 
*De Courcy, Hon. M. W. R. 
*Deerhurst, Vise. 


Denison, Hon. H. W.C. . 


*Digby, Hon. E.K. . 
Douglas, Hon. C. W. e 


Douglas, Hon. R. 


Douglas, Hon. W. . 


*Doune,Lord . . . 
*Drumlanrigg, Vise. . 
*Duncannon, Vise., MP. . 


Dundas, Lord G.H.L. . 


Dundas, Hon. K. R. 
*Dunglass, Lord. . . 


Eaton, Hon. F. O. H. 
Eaton, Hon. H.E. . 


*Ebrington, Vise. 


*Eden, Hon. W. A.M... 
*Ednam,Visc. . . . 
Edwards,H.L.G. 
Egerton, Hon. G, A. 
*Elcho, Lord 
*Ennismore, Vis. . 


*Errington, Visc., M.V.O. . 


Midshipman, Royal Navy. 


Lieut., 2nd Batt. Camer- 
onians (Scottish Rifles). 
(K.) 

Capt., 32nd Sikh Pioneers 
and Brigade - Major, 
Southern Brigade, India. 

Lieut.-Col. (General List) 

Lieut., lst Life Guards. 
(W.) 

Lieut., Coldstream Gds, 

Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. (Un- 
paid.) 

Sec.-Lieut.,Scottish Horse, 
Yeom. 

Sec.-Lieut., Black Watch. 


Sec.-Lieut. and Adjutant, 
Suffolk Yeom. 

Lieut., 10th (S.) Batt. 
Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. After- 
wards A.D.C. on Per- 
sonal Staff 

Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Lieut.-Col., Lancashire 
Hussars, Yeom. 

Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 
Sec.-Lieut., 4th Batt. 
Grenadier Gds. (R.) 
Capt. 2nd Dragoons(Royal 
Scots Greys). Attached 
to Army Signal Service. 

(W.) 

Lieut., 4th Batt. King’s 
Royal Rifles. (M.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 10th Hussars. 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. At- 
tached to lst Batt. (K.) 

Midshipman, Royal Navy 

Lieut., Gloucestershire 
Hussars, Yeom. 

Major, 6th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

Sec.-Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 
(R.) A.D.C, on Personal 
Staff. Afterwards A.D.C. 
to Viceroy of India, 


8. of 6th Bar. De Bla- 
quiere. (Ir.) 

S. of 6th Bar. De Bla- 
quiere, (Ir.) 


S. of 33rd Bar. Kinsale. 
(Ir.) 


8S. of 9th E. of Coventry. 

S. of 2nd E. of Londes- 
borough. 

S. of 10th Bar. Digby. 

8. of 21st E. of Morton, 
(S.R.P.) 

S. of 21st E. of Morton. 
(S.R.P.) 

8. of 21st E. of Morton, 
(S.R.P.) 


8. of 17th E. of Moray. 


S. of 9th M. of Queens- 
bery. (Sc.) 

S. of 8th E. of Bess- 
borough. 

S. of lst M. of Zetland. 


S. of 6th Visc. Melville. 


S. of 12th E. of Home. 


S. of 3rd Bar. Cheylesmore. 

S. of 3rd Bar. Cheyles- 
more. 

8. of 4th E. Fortescue. 


S. of 5th Bar. Auckland. 
S. of 2nd E. of Dudley. 
S. of Bishop of St. Asaph. 
8. of 5th E. of Wilton. 

8. of 10th E. of Wemyss. 
S. of 3rd E. of Listowel. 


S. of lst E. of Cromer. 
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*Erskine, Lord . 
*Falconer, Lord. . 
*Feilding, Vis. . . 
Feilding, Hon. H.C. R. . 
Feilding, Hon. H. 8S. 


*Fellowes, Hon. C. C. 
*Fiennes, Hon. G. R. C. 


Fiennes, Hon. I.M.. 


Fiennes, Hon. L. J. E. 


*Folkestone, Visc. . 
*Forbes, Hon. A. L. C. 


*Forbes-Sempill, Hon. W.F. 
(Lieut. ) 


Fortescue, Hon. D.G. 
*Fraser,Hon. A.A. . 
Fraser, Hon.G.. . 
Fraser, Hon. 8. 
Fraser, Hon. W. 


*Freeman - Mitford, 
C.B. 
Freeman - Mitford, 
*Freeman - Mitford, 
D:B. 
Freeman - Mitford, 
E. R. B. 
Freeman - Mitford, 
B. 


*Freeman - Thomas, Hon. 
G. F. 


*Fremantle, Hon. T. 


Sec.-Lieut., Scots Gds. 


Capt., 3rd Batt. Scots 
Gds, (R.) 
Capt., Coldstream Gds. 
(R.) (D.8.0.) (D.) 
Lieut.-Commander, Royal 
Navy. 

Sec.-Lieut., King Edward’s 
Horse. (R.) 

Capt., Ist Life Gds, (R.) 

Capt., Oxfordshire Hus- 
sars, Yeom. 

Capt., Royal Artillery, 


Capt., 4th Batt. Oxford- 


shire and Bucks Light ~ 


Infantry. (T.) 
Sec.-Lieut., 4th Batt. 
Wiltshire Regt. (T.) 
Capt., 3rd Batt. Grena- 

dier Gds. 
Experimental Officer, Cen- 
tral Flying School 
(Graded as Flight 
Commander). 
Sec.-Lieut., Royal North 
Devon Hussars, Yeom. 
Capt., Gordon  High- 
landers. (P.) 
Flag-Lieut., Royal Navy. 


Sec.-Lieut., Gordon High- 
landers. (K.) 

Capt., Ist Batt. Gordon 
Highlanders. (W.) 

Major, 10th Hussars. (D.) 
(D.S.0.) (K.) 

Commander, Royal Navy. 


Lieut., Ist Batt. North- 
umberland Fusiliers. 
Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Sec.-Lieut., Warwick- 
shire Yeom. Special 
appointment as Inter- 
preter. Afterwards Sec.- 
Lieut., Ist Life Gds. 
(Reserve Regt.) 

Lieut., 1st Batt. Cold- 
stream Gds. (K.) 


Brigade-Major attached to 
General Staff, 
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S. of 12th E. of Mar and 
Kellie. (S.R.P.) 


- S. of L0th E. of Kintore, 


S. of 9th E, of Denbigh. 


8. of 9th E. of Denbigh, 


-S. of 9th E. of Denbigh, 


8. of 2nd Bar. De Ramsay, 

8. of 18th Bar. Saye and 
Sele. 

8. of 18th Bar. Saye and 
Sele. 

8. of 18th Bar. Saye and 
Sele. 


S. of 6th E. of Radnor, 


S. of 2lst Bar. Forbes, 


(S.C.) 
8. of 18th Bar. Sempill. 
(8.R.P.) 


S. of 4th E. Fortescue. 


S. of 18th Bar. Saltoun, 
(S.R.P.) 


S. of 18th Bar. Saltoun. 
(S.R.P.) 


S. of 18th Bar. Saltoun. 
(S.R.P.) 


S. of 18th Bar. Saltoun, 
(S.R.P.) 


S. of lst Bar. Redesdale. 


S. of lst Bar. Redesdale. 


‘S. of lst Bar. Redesdale, 


S. of lst Bar. Redesdale. 


S. of lst Bar. Redesdale. 


8. of Ist Bar. Willingdon. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Cottesloe. 


| 


| 
| 

| 

| | 
| 
| 

Hon, 
| 
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Fremantle, Hon. W. ‘es 


*Garlies, Lord 
*Garnock, Vise. . 
*Glamis, Lord . . . 
*Glentworth, Vise. . 


*Glyn, Hon. G. E. D, C. 
Gordon, Hon. D. G. . 


Gordon-Lennox, Lord B. C. 

Gordon-Lennox, Lord E. C., 
M.V.O. 

*Gough, Hon. H.W... 


*Graham, Marq. of, C.V.O., 
C.B 
Graham, Lord A. M. 


Graham, Lord D. M. 


*Granby, Marq.of . 


*Grenfell, Hon. J. H. . 
*Grenfell, Hon. G. W. 
*Grosvenor, Hon. R. V. 


*Guernsey, Lord. . . 
*Guinness, Hon. R. E. C. L., 
C.B., C.M.G., M.P. 
Guinness, Hon. W. E.,M.P. 
*Hamilton, Hon. R. G. A. 


*Hanbury - Tracy, Hon. 
W. C. 

Hanbury - Tracy, Hon. 
A. H. C., C.M.G. 

Hanbury - Tracy, Hon. 
F. C. 


Hanbury - Tracy, Hon. 


W. C.F. 
*Harbord, Hon. V.A.C. 
*Hardinge, Hon. A.H.L. . 


Lieut., Buckinghamshire 
Batt. Oxfordshire and 
Bucks Light Infantry. 
(T.) 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Scots 
Gds. (P.) 

Major, 8th Hussars, (R.) 


Major, 5th Batt. Black 
Watch. (T.) (W.) 
Sec.-Lieut., Warwickshire 

Yeom. 

Sec.-Lieut., 10th Hussars. 
Lieut., 9th (S.) Batt. 
Gordon Highlanders. 
Major, Grenadier Gds. (K.) 
Major, 2nd Batt. Scots 

Gds. (W.) 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Irish 
Gds. (R.) (M.C.) (W.) 

Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Lieut.-Commander, Royal 
Navy. (W.) 

Capt., Royal Artillery ; 
A.D.C. Personal Staff, 
(D.) 

Lieut., 4th Batt. Lan- 
caster Regt. (T.); 


A.D.C. to General 
Officer Commanding 
North Midland Division. 


Capt., lst Royal Dragoons. 
(D.S8.0.) (D.) (K.) 
Sec.-Lieut., 8th (S.) Batt. 

Rifle Brigade. 
Major, llth (S.) Batt. 
Royal Sussex Regt. 
Capt., Irish Gds. (K.) 
Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 
Major, Suffolk Yeom. 
Capt., 2nd Life Gds. 


Lieut., 2nd Batt. Irish 
Gds. (R.) 

Capt., Royal Horse Gds, 
(R.) 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Scots 
Gds. (R.) (K.) 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Irish 
Gds. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Scots Gds. 

Sec.-Lieut., Indian Army. 
(R.) A.D.C. to Viceroy 
of India. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Cottesloe. 


S. of 11th E. of Galloway. 


8. of llth E. of Lindsay. 
(Ir.) 

S. of 14th E. of Strath- 
more. 

S. of 4th E. of Limerick. 


S. of 4th Bar. Wolverton. 
-S. of 7th E. of Aberdeen. 


S. of 7th D. of Richmond, 


-S. of 7th D. of Richmond. 


8. of 3rd Vise. Gough. 


-§. of 5th D. of Montrose. 


S. of 5th D. of Montrose 


S. of 5th D. of Montrose. 


S. of 8th D. of Rutland. 


8. of Ist Bar. Desborough, 
8. of lst Bar. Desborough. 
S. of 2nd Bar. Ebury. 


8. of 8th E. of Aylesford. 
8. of Ist Vise. Iveagh. 


S. of lst Vise. Iveagh.- 

8. of 10th Bar. Belhaven 
and Stenton. (S.R.P.) 

S. of 4th Bar. Sudeley. 

8. of 4th Bar. Sudeley. 

S. of 4th Bar. Sudeley. 

S. of 4th Bar. Sudeley. 


S. of 6th Bar. Suffield. 
8. of lst Bar. Hardinge. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
- — 
_ | 
| 
| 
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*Hardinge, Hon. E.C. 
*Hardinge, Hon. H.R. . 


*Harmsworth, Hon. H.A.V. 


St. G. 


Harmsworth, Hon. V. 8. T. 


*Hartington, Marq. of 


Hay,Hon.I.J.L. . 
Hay, Hon.S.M.A.J. . 


*Heneage, Hon. G. E. 


Heneage, Hon. H. G., 


D.S.O. 

*Hewitt, Hon. E.J. . 
Hewitt, Hon. A. R.. 
Hill, Lord A. F. H. . 

*Hillsborough, Earl of 

*Holland, Hon. 8. L, 

*Holmesdale, Vise. . 

*Hood, Hon.M.H.N. 

*Hore-Ruthven, Hon.W.P., 

D.S.O. 
Hore-Ruthven, on G. 


Hore-Ruthven, 


Hore-Ruthven, Hon. C. N., 
DSO; . 

*Howard, Hon. B. 

Howard, Hon. P.G.J. . 


*Howick, . 


*Hythe, Vis. . 
*Ingestre, Visc., M.V.O. . 


*Isaacs, Hon.G.R. 


Hon. A., 


Lieut., 15th Hussars. (K.) 


(D.8.0.) 
Sec. - Lieut., 2nd Batt. 
Rifle Brigade. (K.) 


Sec.-Lieut., Irish Gds. (R.) 
(W.) 

Lieut., Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve. 

Sec.-Lieut., Derbyshire 
Yeom. ; A.D.C. to Brig.- 
Gen. Kenny. (V.C.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 5th Lancers. 
(R.) (P.) 

Commander Instructor, 
Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Lieut.-Col., 10th (S.) Batt. 
Lincolnshire Regt. 

Major., 12th Lancers. (R.) 


Capt.,5th(S.) Batt. Dorset 
Regt. ; Staff Capt. 

Capt., 2nd Batt. East 
Surrey Reg. 
(K.) 


Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Dragoons. 
Sec.-Lieut., Berks Yeom. 
Capt., 2nd Regt. of 
Cavalry. (R.) 
Sec.-Lieut., Coldstream 
Gds., 
Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 
Lieut.-Col., Scots 
(D.) (C.M.G.) 
Capt., lst Dragoon Gds. 


Gds, 


after- 
Welsh 


Brigade - Major, 
wards Major, 
Gds. 

Capt., Black Watch, Bri- 
gade-Major. (W.) 

Lieut., lst Lovat’s Scouts, 
Yeom. 

Sec.-Lieut., Welsh Gds. 


Major, 9th (S.) Batt. 
Northumberland Fusi- 
liers. 


Lieut.-Col., West Kent 
Yeom. 
Capt., Royal Horse Gds. 


(Deceased. ) 

Sec.-Lieut., Inns of Court 
Officers’ Training Corps. 
(T.) 
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S. of Ist Bar. Hardinge, 
S. of 3rd Visc. Hardinge 
S. af lst Bar. Rothermere, 
8. of lst Bar. Rothermere, 


S. of 9th D. of Devon- 
shire. 


S. of 20th E. of Erroll. 


8. of 20th E. of Erroll. 


S. of Ist Bar. Heneage. 
S. of Ist Bar. Heneage. 


S. of 6th Vise. Lifford. 
(LR.) 

S. of 6th Visc. Lifford. 
(I.R.) 


S. of 6th M. of Downshire. 
S. of 6th M. of Downshire. 
S. of lst Bar. Rotherham. 


8. of 4th E, Amherst. 
8. of 2nd Vise. Bridport. 


S. of 8th Bar. Ruthven 
(Se.). 

S. of 8th Bar. Ruthven 
(Se.). 

S. of 8th Bar. Ruthven 
(Sc.). 


S. of 8th Bar. Ruthven 
(Sc.). 

S. of 2nd Bar. Howard of 
Glossop. 

S. of 2nd Bar. Howard of 
Glossop. 

8. of 4th E. Grey 


8. of Ist E, Brassey. 
8. of 20th E. of Shrews- 


bury. 
S. of Ist Bar. Reading. 


le 
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*Jackson, Hon. G. H. a 
Jackson, Hon. F, 8., M.P. 


*James,Hon.C.. . 
*Joicey, Hon. J.A. . 


Joicey, Hon. H.E. . 
Joicey, Hon. 8. J. D. 


*Kay-Shuttleworth, Hon. 
L. U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Hon. 
E. J. 
*Kelburn, Vise. 
Kennedy, Lord A. 


Kennedy, LordC. . 
Kennedy, Lord H. . 
Keppel, Hon, A.J. W. . 


Keppel, Hon. R.0.D. 


*Kerry, Earl of, D.S.O., 
M.P. 

*Killeen, Lord . . . 

*Kinnaird, Hon. D. A... 

*Kinnaird, Hon, K. F. 


Kinnaird, Hon. A.M... 


*Knollys, Hon. E. G. W. T. 


*Lascelles, Vise. 


Lascelles, Hon, E. C. 


*Lawson, Hon. H. L. W., 
M.P. 

Lawson, Hon. W. A. W., 
D.S.O. 

Legge, Hon. G. 


Legge, Hon. H.. . 


Lieut., Army Ordnance 
Dept. 

Lieut.-Col., 7th Batt. West 
Yorkshire Regt. (Leeds 
Rifles.) (T.) 

Major, 7th (S.) Batt. East 
Surrey Regt. 

Lieut., North Irish Horse. 
(R.) 

Major, 7th Batt. Northum- 
berland Fusiliers. (T.) 

Major, 14th Hussars. 

Capt. and Adjutant, 10th 
(S.) Batt. Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery. 

Lieut., 7th (S.) Batt. Rifle 
Brigade. 

Commander, Royal Navy. 

Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Capt., Ayrshire Yeom. 

Sec.-Lieut.,AyrshireYeom. 

Sec.-Lieut., Assistant 
Equipment Officer, Mili- 
tary Wing, Royal Flying 
Corps ; Interpreter. 

Capt., Coldstream Gds. 
(W.) (P.) 

Lieut.-Col., 2nd Batt. Irish 
Gds. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 16th Lancers. 

Capt.,ScotsGuards. (K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Scottish Horse 
Yeomanry. 

Sec.-Lieut., 18th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Fusiliers. 

Lieut., 16th Batt. London 
Regt. (Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles) (T.) 

Sec.-Lieut. and Adjutant, 
Yorkshire Hussars, Yeo- 
manry. 

Capt., 5th Batt. Rifle Bri- 
gade (R.); A.D.C. Per- 
sonal Staff; Staff-Cap- 
tain. 

Lieut.-Col., Buckingham- 
shire Yeomanry. 

Lieut.-Col., Railway Trans- 
port Officer. 

Capt., 7th (S.) Batt. South 
Staffordshire Regt. 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 


S. of Ist. Bar. Allerton. 

S. of Ist Bar. Allerton. 

S. of 2nd Bar. Northe 
bourne. 

S. of 7th E. of Roden, 
(1.R.) 

8. of lst Bar. Joicey. 


S. of 1st Bar. Joicey. 
8. of lst Bar. Joicey. 


S. of Ist Bar. Shuttle- 
worth. 

S. of lst Bar. Shuttle- 
worth. 

S. of 7th E. of Glasgow. 

S. of 3rd M. of Ailsa, 


S. of 3rd M. of Ailsa. 
S. of 3rd M. of Ailsa, 
S. of 8th E. of Albemarle, 


S. of 8th E. of Albemarle, 
S. of 5th M. of Lansdowne. 


‘S. of 11th E. of Fingall. 
S. of 11th Bar. Kinnaird, 
S. of 11th Bar, Kinnaird. 


S. of 11th Bar. Kinnaird. 


8. of 1st Vise. Knollys. 
‘S. of 5th E. of Harewood. 
S. of 5th E. of Harewood. 
-S. of lst Bar. Burnham. 


S. of lst Bar, Burnham, 


S. of 6th E. of Dartmouth. 


S. of 6th E. of Dartmouth) 


| 

| 
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*Legh, Hon. R.W.D. 


Legh, Hon. P.W. . 
*Lewisham, Visc.,M.P.  . 


*Liddell, Hon. G.W.. 
Lindley, Hon. J.E.. . 
Lindley, Hon, L. H., M.B. 


*Lister,Hon.C.A. . 


Littleton, Hon.C.C. J. . 

Littleton, Hon. W.H. . 

*Lloyd-Mostyn, Hon. E. L. 
R 


*Loughborough, Lord 


*Lyell, Hon.C.H.,M.P. . 

*Lyttelton, Hon. J. C., 
M.P. 

Lyttelton, Hon.G.W. . 


Lyttelton, Hon. R.G. . 


*Macdonald, Hon. G. E. H. 
Macdonald, Hon. R. I... 

*Mackay, Hon. 

*Maidstone, Vise. 


*Maitland, Visc.. . 


Maitland, Hon. A.H. 
*Manners, Hon. J. N. 
*March, Earl of, M.V.O., 

D.S.O. 


*Marsham, Visc.. . 


*Massey, Hon. E.N.. 


Capt., Lancashire Hussars, 
Yeomanry. 

Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 

Major, Staffordshire Yeo- 
manry. 

Capt., 7th Batt. Northum- 
berland Fusiliers. (‘T.) 

Major-Gen. in command 
of a Division. 

Lieut., Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Sec.-Lieut., Middlesex Hus- 
sars, Yeomanry ; after- 
wards Lieut., Royal 
Marines. (W.) 

Capt., 7th Batt. Middlesex 
Regt. (T.) 

Capt., 2nd Batt. Lincoln- 
shire Regt. 

Capt., Denbighshire Hus- 
sars, Yeomanry. 

Sub-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve (Ar- 
moured Car Div.). (W.) 

Capt., Fifeshire Royal 
Garrison Artillery. (T.) 

Major, Worcestershire 
Yeom. 

Sec.-Licut., Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. (T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Ist North 
Midland Brigade, Royal 
Field Artillery. (T.) 

Lieut., Scots Gds._ (K.) 


Lieut., 3rd Batt. Cameron 
Highlanders. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 12th Lancers, 
(R.) 

Lieut., Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve 

Liecut.-Col., 
(1st Sportsman’s) Batt. 
Royal Fusiliers. 

Major, Cameron High- 
landers. (K.) 

Lieut., Grenadier 
(K.) 

Lieut.-Col., Sussex Yeom. 


Lieut., 2nd Batt. Cold- 
stream Gds. (W.) 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Scots 
Gds. (R.) 
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'S. of 2nd Bar. Newton, 


S. of 2nd Bar. Newton. 
S. of 6th E. of Dartmouth. 


S. of 5th Bar. Ravens- 
worth, 

8. of Bar. Lindley. (Life 
Peer.) 

8. of Bar. Lindley. 
Peer.) 

8S. of 4th Bar. Ribblesdale, 


(Life 


S. of 3rd Bar. Hatherton. 
S. of 3rd Bar. Hatherton. 
8, of 3rd Bar. Mostyn 


8. of 5th E. of Rosslyn. 


S. of lst Bar. Lyell. 
S. of 8th Vise. Cobham, 
S. of Sth Vise. Cobham. 


S. of 8th Vise. Cobham. 


S. of 6th Bar. Macdonald. 
(I.R.) 

8. of 6th Bar. Macdonald. 
(I.R.) 


8S. of Ist Bar. Inchcape. 


S. of 13th E. of Win- 
chilsea. 


8. of 13th E. of Lauder- 
dale. (S.R.P.) 


S. of 13th E. of Lauder- 
dale. (S.R.P.) 

S. of 3rd Bar. Manners. 

S. of 7th D. of Richmond. 


S. of 5th E. of Romney. 


S. of 5th Bar, Clarina 
(Ir.) 
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*Methuen, Hon. P. A. 


Methuen, Hon. A. P. 


*Meysey-Thompson, Hon. 
Cc. H. M. 
*Mills, Hon. C. T., M.P. . 


Mills; Hon. A.R. . 


M’Laren, Hon, F. W. S., 
M.P. 
*Monck, Hon.C.H.S. 


*Money-Coutts, Hon. H. B. 


*Monkton-Arundel, 
G. V. A. (Capt.) 

Montagu, Hon. L. . 

*Montgomerie, Lord . 


Hon. 


Montgomerie, Hon. F. C. 
Moulton, Hon. H.L. F. . 


*Mulholland, Hon. C. H. G. 
*Mulholland, Hon. A. E.S. 
Mulholland, Hon. Henry . 
Murray, Hon. A. C., M.P. 
Murray, Lord G. 
Murray, Lord J.T. 2. 
*Murray, Hon. R.T.G. 
Nairne, Lord C. M., M.V.O. 
Needham, Hon. F.E. 
Nevill, Lord H.G.R. 
*Newry and Mourne, Vise. 
Noel, Hon.C.H.F.. . 


Noel, Hon. R. E. T. M. 


Capt., 


Sec.-Lieut., Royal Wilt- 
shire Yeom. After- 
wards Sec.-Lieut., Scots 
Gds. 

Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. Scots 


Ist Batt. (W.) 
Capt., 3rd Batt. Rifle Bri- 
gade. (Died of wounds). 
Lieut., West Kent Yeom. 
Afterwards Sec.-Lieut., 
Scots Gds. 


Sec.-Lieut., West Kent 
Yeom. 
Lieut., Royal Naval 


Volunteer Reserve. 
Capt., Coldstream Gds. 
(K.) 


Capt., Royal North Devon - 


Hussars, Yeom. 

Staff Capt., Royal Artil- 
lery. 

Lieut., Royal Marines. 

Major, Ayrshire Yeom. ; 
A.D.C. to Gen. Sir A. 


Hunter, Commanding - 
Aldershot Training 
Centre. 


Capt., 2nd Life Gds. 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Garri- 
son Artillery. 

Capt., 11th Hussars. (W.) 
(D.) (D.S.O.) 

Capt., Irish Gds. (K.) 

Capt., Royal Marines. 

Major, 2nd Regt. King 
Edward’s Horse. (R.) 

Major, Ist Batt. Black 
Watch. (W.) (P.) 

Capt., Ist Batt. Cameron 
Highlanders. (P.) (W.) 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Black 
Watch. (R.) 

Major, lst Dragoon Gds. 
(K.) 


Grenadier Gds. 
(W.) 
Lieut.-Col., West Kent 
Yeom. 
Capt., Ist Life Gds. 
Sec.-Lieut., Coldstream 
Gds. 


Capt., 6th Batt. Royal 
Fusiliers. (R.) Asst.- 
Commissioner of Police, 
8. Provs., Nigeria. 


RF 


S. of 2nd Bar. Dunleath. 


8. of lst Bar. Methuen. 


S. of lst Bar. Methuen. 
Gds. (R.) Attached to - 


8. of lst Bar. Knares- 
borough. 
. of 2nd Bar. Hillingdon. 


. of 2nd Bar. Hillingdon, 
. of lst Bar. Aberconway. 
. of 5th Vise. Monck. 

. of 5th Bar. Latymer. 

. of 7th Vise. Galway. 


of Ist Bar. Swaythling. 
. of 15th E. of Eglinton. 


. of 15th E. of Eglinton. 

. of Bar. Moulton. (Life 
Peer.) 

. of 2nd Bar. Dunleath. 


. of 2nd Bar. Dunleath. 
. of Ist Vise. Elibank. 


. of 7th D. of Atholl. 


S. of 7th D. of Atholl. 


S. of lst Bar. Dunedin. 


*S. of 5th M. of Lans- 
downe. 

S. of 3rd E. of Kilmorey. 

- 

S. of Ist M. of Aber- 
gavenny. 

-S. of 3rd E. of Kilmorey. 
(LR.P.) 

S. of 3rd E. of Gains- 
borough. 


S. of 3rd E. of Gains- 
borough. 
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Northcote, Rev. Hon. J.S. 


*Northland, Visc. 

*Norton, Hon. R. H.B. . 

*O’Neill, Hon. A. E. B., 
M.P. 

O’Neill, Hon. R. W. H., 
M.P. 


*Orde-Powlett,Hon.W.G.A., 
M.P. 


*Ormsby-Gore,Hon.W.G.A., 


*Palk, Hon. L. E. B. A 
Palk, Hon. L. C. W. 


Palmer, Hon. R.S. A. . 
Palmer, Hon. W.J.L. 
Parker, Hon. T.T. . « 
*Pearson, Hon. W. H. M., 
M.P. 
Pearson, Hon. B. C, 
Pearson, Hon. F, G. 
Pelham, Hon. M. H. 
Pelham, Hon.8.G.. 
*Pennant, Hon. A. G.S. D. 
Pennant, Hon. H. N. D. . 


Percival, A.J. B., D.S.O. . 
*Percy, Earl 
Percy, Lord W.R. . 
*Phillipps,Hon.C.E.A, . 


Phillipps, Hon. R.E. 


*Playfair, Hon. L. G. H. L. 


Chaplain, Ist Cadet Batt. — 
London Regt. (The 
Queen’s) 


Capt., 2nd Batt. Cold- 
stream Gds. (K.) 
Sec.-Lieut., Scots Gds. 


(W.) 
Capt., 2nd Life Gds. (K.) 


Capt., 12th (S.) Batt. Royal 
Trish Rifles. 

Major, 4th Batt. York- 
shire Regt. (T.) After- 
wards Lieut.-Col., 5th 
Batt. (T.) 

Lieut., Shropshire Yeom. ; 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
Afterwards Staff-Capt. 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Engi- 
neers. 

Major, Ist Batt. Hamp- 
shire Regt. (L.H.) (D.) 
(D.S.0.) 

Lieut., 6th Batt. Hamp- 
shire Regt. (T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 6th Batt, 
Hampshire Regt. (T.) 

Lieut., Royal Navy. 


Major, Sussex Yeom. 


Capt., Sussex Yeom. 

Private, Army Service 
Corps. (K.) 

Lieut., Lincolnshire Yeom. 

Lieut., 11th Hussars, 

Lieut., Grenadier 
(W.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Dragoon 
Gds. 


Gds. 


Lieut.-Col., Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, (K.) 
(L.H.) 

Capt., GrenadierGds. (R.) 
General Staff-Officer, 
3rd Grade. 

Sec.-Lieut., 4th Batt. 
Grenadier Gds. (R.) 
(W.) 

Capt., Signal Troop, Royal 
Horse Gds. Afterwards 
Lieut., Scots Gds. (K.) 


Capt., 9th (S.) Batt. Royal 
Fusiliers, 
Capt., Royal Field Artil- 


lery. 


(K.) 
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S. of 2nd E. of Iddesleigh, 


S. of 5th E. of Ranfurly, 
S. of 5th Bar. Grantley, 
8. of 2nd Bar. O’Neill. 
S. of 2nd Bar. O'Neill. 


S. of 4th Bar. Bolton. 


S. of 3rd Bar. Harlech; 


S. of 38rd Bar. Haldon. 


S. of 3rd Bar. Haldon. 


’§. of 2nd E. of Selborne. 


S. of 2nd E. of Selborne, 


S. of Bar. Parker. 
Peer.) 
S. of lst Bar. Cowdray. 


(Life 


S. of lst Bar. Cowdray. 
S. of lst Bar. Cowdray. 


S.of 4th E. of Yarborough. 
S.of 4th E. of Yarborough. 
8. of 3rd Bar. Penrhyn. 


S. of 3rd Bar. Penrhyn. 


'S. of 96th Bishop of Here- 


ford. 


S. of 7th D. of Northum- 
berland. 


'§. of 7th D. of Northum- 


berland. 


S. of Ist Bar. St. Davids. 


S. of lst Bar. St. Davids. 


8. of 2nd Bar, Playfair. 


igh, 


‘ife 


zh. 
zh. 
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. Pleydell-Bouverie, Hon. E. 
Ponsonby, Hon. B. B. 


Ponsonby, Hon. C. M. B., 
M.V.O. 

*Portman, Hon. H. B. a 
Portman, Hon. G. B. 
Primrose, Hon. N. J. A., 

M.P. 

*Prittie, Hon. H.C.0.C. . 

Prittie, Hon. F. R. D. 


*Robinson, Hon. H. E. J. . 


Robson, Hon. H.B.. 
*Rocksavage, Earl of . 


Rollo, Hon. G. de St. C. . 


Rollo, Hon. J. E. H. 
Rollo, Hon. W. H.C. . 
*Ronaldshay, Earl of, M.P. 
*Roper-Curzon, Hon. C. J. 
H. 
Rowley, Hon.G.C.. 
*Russell, Hon. J.H. . 
Russell, Hon. G.H. E. . 
*St. Clair, Hon. A. J. M. 
St. Clair, Hon. C. H. M. . 
Sandilands, Hon. W. A. . 


*Sandon, Vis. 


*Saumarez, Hon. J. St. V. 
*Sclater-Booth, Hon. J. L. 
R 


Scott, Hon. D. 


Midshipman, Royal Navy 

Capt., Bucks Yeom.; 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
Afterwards Sec.-Lieut., 
Grenadier Gds. (R.) 

Capt., 1st Batt. Grenadier 
Gds. (W.) 

Major, Territorial Force 
Reserve. 

Capt., 11th Regt. of 
Cavalry. (R.) 

Lieut., Bucks Yeom. (D.) 

Capt., Rifle Brigade. 


Capt., Ist Batt. Rifle Bri- 
gade. (L.H.) (K.) (D.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 8th (S.) Batt. 
The Bufis (East Kent 
Regt.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Northumber- 
Hussars, Yeom. 

Capt. 9th Lancers. 


Sub-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve ; 

Flight Lieut. Royal Naval 
Air Service. 

Lieut., Ist Batt. Black 
Watch. 

Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Dragoons 
(Royal Scots Greys). (R.) 

Major, 4th Batt. Yorkshire 
Regt. (T.) 

Midshipman, Royal Navy. 


Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt. 
King’s Royal Rifles.(R.) 
Midshipman, Royal Navy. 
Midshipman, Royal Navy. 
Assistant Embarkation 
Staff-Officer. Graded as 
Staff-Lieut., Ist Class. 

Capt., Ist Batt. Seaforth 
Highlanders. (K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery. 

Sec.-Lieut., 3rd North 
Midland Brigade, Royal 
Field Artillery. (T.) 

Lieut., Scots Gds. (R.) 
(W.) 

Capt., Ist Dragoon Gds. 


Sec.-Lieut., Royal North 
Devon Hussars, Yeom. 


‘S. of 6th E. of Radnor. 
S. of 8th E. of Bess- 
‘borough. 


S. of 8th E. 
borough. 
S. of 2nd Visc. Portman. 


of Bess- 


S. of 2nd Vise. Portman. 
S. of 5th E. of Rosebery. 


8. of 4th Bar. Dunalley. 
(LR.P.). 

S. of 4th Bar. Dunalley. 
(I.R.P.). 

S. of 2nd Bar. Rosmead. 


S. of Bar. Robson. 
_ Peer.) 
S. of 4th M. of Cholmon- 
deley. 
S. of 10th Bar. Rollo. 


(Life 


Gr.-s. of 10th Bar. Rollo. 
Gr.-s. of 10th Bar. Rollo. 
S. of Ist M. of Zetland. 

S. of 18th Bar. Teynham. 


S. of 4th Bar. Langfords 
(I.R.P.) 

8S. of 2nd Bar. Ampthill. 

8. of 2nd Bar. Ampthill 

8. of 15th Bar. Sinclair. 
(S.R.P.) 


S. of 15th Bar. Sinclair. 


S. of 12th Bar. Torpichen. 
(S.R.P.) 
S. of 5th E. of Harrowby. 


S. of 4th Bar. De Sau- 
marez. 
8. of 2nd Bar. Basing. 


S. of 3rd E. of Eldon. 
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Scott, Lord W. W. . 
*Somerset, Hon. F. R. 


Somerset, Hon. F. F, 


Somerset, Hon. W. F. 


*Southwell, Hon. R. A. 


J. W. 
Spencer, Hon. C. E. R. 
*Spencer, Hon. V. A. . 


*Stanley, Lord . 


Stanley, Hon. O. F. G. 


Stanley, Hon. O. H. . 
Stewart, Hon. K. A. 


Stopford, Hon. A. . 
Stopford, Hon. Guy 
*Strachey, Hon. E. 


Strutt, Hon. A. C. 
Stuart, Hon. A. J. M. 


Stuart, Hon. J. G. 


*Stuart, Vis. . . 
Stuart, Hon. A. 


Stuart, Hon. R. 8. 


*Sturt, Hon. G. P.M. N.. 


*Tennant, Hon. E. W. 
Tennant, Hon. C. G. 
*Tennyson, Hon. L. H. 


Tennyson, Hon. A. A, 
Tennyson, Hon. H. C. 
*Thesiger, Hon. F. I. . 


*Tichfield, Marq. of . 


Sec.-Lieut., 10th Hussars, 
Capt., Grenadier Gds. 
Lieut., lst Batt. Glouces- 
tershire Regt. (W.) 
Capt., 2nd Batt. Welsh 
Regt. (W.) 
Midshipman, Royal Navy. 


Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy. 
Capt., 3rd Batt. King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, 
(R.) Special appoint- 
ment. Graded as Staff- 
Lieut., 2nd Class, 
Lieut., Grenadier Gds. ; 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
Sec.-Lieut., | Lancashire 
Hussars, Yeom. After- 


wards Lieut., Royal 
Artillery. 
Capt., Royal Artillery. 


Lieut., Ist Batt. Black 
Watch. (K.) 
Flag-Commander, 

Navy. 
Lieut.-Commander, Royal 
Navy. 
Capt., 4th Batt, Somerset 
Light Infantry. (T.) 
Commander, Royal Navy. 
Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy. 
(Torpedo Boat No. 5). 
Lieut., 3rd Batt. Royal 
Scots (Lothian Regt.) 
(R.) 
Lieut., 6th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Lieut., 7th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Berkshire Regt. 
Capt., Ist Batt. Royal 
Scots Fusiliers. (W.) 
Lieut., Coldstream Gds. 
(W.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 
(R.) 

Midshipman, Royal Navy. 

Lieut., Ist Batt. Rifle 
Brigade. (W.) Staff- 


Royal 


Capt. on Personal Staff. 
Lieut., Rifle Brigade. 
Midshipman, Royal Navy. 
Sec.-Lieut., Royal Artil- 

lery. 

Lieut., Royal Horse Gds. ; 

A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
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8S. of 7th D. of Buccleuch, 
of 3rd Bar. Raglan, 
of 3rd Bar. Raglan, 


of 5th Visc. Southwell, 
(Ir.) 
of 6th E. Spencer, 


Ss. 

8. of 3rd Bar. Raglan. 
Ss. 

S. of lst Vise. Churchill, 


of 17th E. of Derby, 
of 17th E, of Derby. 


of 4th Bar. Sheffield, 
of 11th E. of Galloway, 


of 6th E. of Courtown, 


of 6th E. of Courtown, 


8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
S. of Ist Bar. Strachie. 
8. of 3rd Bar. Rayleigh. 
S. of 17th E. of Moray. 
8. 


of 17th E. of Moray. 


S. of 6th E. of Castle- 

stewart. (Ir.) 

S. of 6th E. of Castle- 

‘stewart. (Ir.) 

S. of 6th E. of Castle. 
stewart. (Ir.) 

8. of 2nd Bar. Alington. 


of lst Bar. Glenconner, 


of Ist Bar. Glenconner. 
. of 2nd Bar. Tennyson, 


. of 2nd Bar. Tennyson. 
. of 2nd Bar. Tennyson. 


n nan 


. of 6th D. of Portland, 


. of 3rd Bar. Chelmsford. 
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*Trench, Hon. F.S. . 
Trench, Hon. R.P.. 
Trench, Hon. R. C. B. 


le Poer 
*Tufton, Hon. J.S.R. 


*Tullibardine, Marq. of, 
M.V.O., D.S.O., M.P. 


*Uffington, Vise. 7 

*Upton, Hon. E. E. M. J. 
Upton, Hon. H. A. G. 

M. H. 

*Valletort, Vis. . 

*Vane,Hon.H.C. . . 
Vane, Hon.C.W. . . 
Vane,Hon.R.F, 


Vane,Hon.W.L. . 


*Verney, Hon. J.H.P. 


*Vernon, Hon. R. Fitz-P. C. 


*Walrond, Hon. W. L. C., 
M.P. 


*Weld-Forester, Hon. G. C. 
B. 

Weld-Forester, Hon. A. O. 
W. C., M.V.O. 

Weld-Forester, Hon. E. 
A.C. 

Weld-Forester, Hon. F, 
H.C. 


Captain, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 


Sec.-Lieut., King’s Royal 
Rifles. 

Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. 
Royal West Surrey 
Regt. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Lincolnshire 
Yeom. 


Major, 3rd Batt. Royal 
Sussex Regt. (R.) 
Assistant - Provost - 
Marshal. (Graded as 
Staff-Capt.) 

Lieut.-Col. Commandant, 
Scottish Horse, Yeom., 
Brig.-Gen. in Army. 

Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. 
Hampshire Regt. (R.) 

Capt. and Adjutant, 2nd 
Batt. King’s Royal 
Rifles. (K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal East 
Kent Yeom. 

Major, 3rd Batt. Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light In- 
fantry. (R.) 

Major, Yorkshire Hussars, 
Yeomanry. 

Capt., Westmorland and 
Cumberland Yeomanry. 

Lieut., 4th Batt. Durham 
Light Infantry. (R.) 

Licut.-Col., 6th Batt. Dur- 
ham Light Infantry. 
(T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 17th Lancers. 


Assistant Paymaster, 
Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Lieut., Army Service Corps ; 
afterwards Railway 
Transport Officer ; gra- 
ded as Staff-Lieut., Ist 
Class. 

Lieut.-Col., 
Yeomanry. 

Major, Grenadier Gds. (K.) 
(D.) 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Rifle Bri- 
gade. (W.) 

Major, 3rd Batt. Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry. 
(R.) 


Shropshire 


8. of Ist E. of Halsbury, 
S. of 3rd Bar. Ashtown, 


S. of 3rd Bar. Ashtown. 


8. of 5th E. of Clancarty, 


S. of Ist Bar. Hothfield. 


S. of 7th D. of Atholl. 


_S. of 4th E. of Craven. 


8. of 4th Visc. Temple- 
town. (I.R.P.) 


S. of 4th Visc. Temple- 
town. (I.R.P.) 


-S. of 4th E. of Mount. 


Edgcumbe. 
8. of 9th Bar. Barnard. 
8. of 9th Bar. Barnard. 
S. of 9th Bar. Barnard. 


B. of 9th Bar. Barnard, | 


S. of 19th Bar. Willoughby 
de Broke. 
8. of 3rd Bar. Lyveden. 


S. of Ist Bar. Waleran, 


S. of 5th Bar. Forester, 
S. of 5th Bar. Forester, 
S. of 5th Bar. Forester, 


S. of 5th Bar. Forester, 


| 

| 

| 
° | 
| 
d, 
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Wellesley, Lord G. (Capt.) 


Wellesley, Lord R. 
*Wendover, Visc. 


*Westenra, Hon. W. . 
Westenra, Hon.R. . 


*Weymouth, Vis. . 
*Whitchester, Lord . 


*White,Hon.L.H. . 
Whiteley, Hon. R.G. 


*Windsor, Vis. . . . 


Windsor-Clive, Hon. A. . 


*Winn, Hon.C.3.F.. . 
Winn, Hon. R.G 


*Wodehouse, Lord . . 


*Wolmer, Visc., M.P.. . 
*Wood, Hon. E. F, L., M.P. 


*Worsley, Lord . . . 


Instructor, Central Flying 
School, Military Wing, 
Royal Flying Corps. 

Capt., Ist Batt. Grenadier 
Gds. (K.) (D.) 

Lieut., Royal Horse Gds. 
(K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Marines. 

Sec.-Lieut., Irish Guards 
(Resigned Commission 
through ill-health,13/67 
15.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Dragoon 
Gds. 

Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. 
Grenadier Gds. 

Capt., 11th Hussars. 


Capt. (special appoint- 
ment). 
Lieut. and Adjutant, 


Worcestershire Yeom. ; 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
(Resigned Adjutancy, 
672715.) 

Lieut., Coldstream Gds. 
(K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 10th Hussars. 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Cold- 
stream Gds. (W.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 16th Lancers. 
A.D.C. Personal Staff. 
(W.) 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Hamp- 
shire Regt. (R.) 


Major, Yorkshire Dragoons, 
Yeom. 

Capt., Royal Horse Gds. 
(K.) 


( ATHEN UM \ 


| LivenPoor.) 
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S. of 4th D. of Wellington. 


8. of 4th D. of Wellington, 
S. of Ist M. of Lincoln- 
shire. 


S. of 5th Bar. Rossmore, 
S. of 5th Bar. Rossmore, 


S. of 5th M. of Bath. 
S. of 7th D. of Buccleuch, 


S. of 3rd Bar. Annaly. 
-S. of 1st Bar. Marchamley, 


S. of lst E. of Plymouth) 


S. af Ist E. of Plymouth. 


S. of 2nd Bar. St. Oswald, 
.S. of 2nd Bar. St. Oswald, 


S. af 2nd E. of Kimberley. 


S. of 2nd E, of Selborne. 
S. of 2nd Vise. Halifax. 
8. of 4th E. of Yarborough, 
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